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OUR COUNTRY. 

ur cornerstone of Liberty was laid by master hands 

On solid blocks of statesmanship our country firmly 
stands, 

‘While course on course of history we’re adding year 
by year, 

Cemented by a people’s love who all their lives hold 
dear. 


We’re carving for Eternity, each one, his block of 
Fate; 

‘On how we carve and how we build depends this na- 
tion great; 

For one small flaw in workmanship will spoil a build- 
er’s plan | 

And future storms of Time will test the work of every 
man. 


America, our home, baa hc hi 


She may mean much to others, but more to you and 
me; 

In righteous cause, across the seas, our noble bee 
have gone— 

Our Flag and all its folds imply, they mean to ck 4 
“On. 93 


—Luey Bobers, Osgood, Ind. 
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a month;the saving was not so material in Ripley County since the fuel 
consumed in generating electricity for advertising purposes was a very 
small matter but the business people of the entire county entered into 
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ness houses of al1 kinds on Sunday and Monday for a period covering about 


spirit most heartily and almost without exception conformed to the ruling 


ae. Ae “To minister to those in need, 
To bravely meet life’s toil and care, 
To bind up stricken Hearts that bleed, 
To smile though days are dark or fair; 
To scatter love and live the good— 
Ly oy This is the crown of womanhood,” 


The War eeoniaks a very clear and powerful emphasis to the word 
Consevation. And in August 1917 our country had already seen the 
immediate need of conservation of food,so I was asked by County Council 
of Defense to take up the work of distributing the Food Conservation 
Pledge Cards throughout Ripley County for our women to sign. 

Every woman who signed a card pledged her willingness to conseve 
all she could in her own kitchen to the best of her ability.The 20th 
day of February 1918 I was offically appointed by H.E.Barnard,Federal 
Food Administrator of Indiana to act as county President of U.S.Food 
Clubs.The organization plan of the clubs was to appoint township 
presidents,and each township president to organize food clubs and 
appoint food club presidents,thus making a thorough organized community. 

The township presidents were as follows- 


Center Tp.--Mrs.E.Maud Bruce. 

Johnson Tp.--MEss+ Mynta Roycé.c. 

Laughery Tp.--Miss Sophia Nickel. 

Adams Tp.---Mkss Myrtle Stille. 

DelawareTp.--Mrs Herman Menke. 

Jackson Tp.--Mrs.Ada Myers. 

Shelby Tp.---Miss Georbiana Spears. 

At the meetings of theese clubs literature furnished by the 
state was distributed among the ladies and these leaflets contained 
receipts how to save the wheat,meat,and fats.Qur four minute women 
did a noble work in our clubs too.Only seven townships in our county 
organized these clubs,but practically every woman in the county received 
literature,as every school child was given literature to take home. 
At this time our sorrows were akin and prompted our desires to 

do for others.By these little acts of service there was a network of 
friendship woven throughout our county.I can not refrain from expressing 
my sincere gratitude for the splendid assistance you women of Ripley 
County have rendered.It was your efforts and those of others associated 
with us that made possible the proud record of Indiana and helped to 
cause the defeat of the arch enemy of civilization. 


Yré, Laura Row Nelson, 


President of U.S.Food Clubs 
of Ripley County. 
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2. Newspaper Clippings. 


Mostly letters from the 
Army and Navy Boys of Ripley County. 


1917-1918. 


1900 ATTEND 
BIG REUNION 


'School Grove at Pierceville 


Dedicated as Franklin Tp. 
Memoria! Park. 


In the eastern half of Ripley coun- 
ty all roads led to Pierceville Sunday 
afternoon, for it was the date of the 
annual] Pierceville school reunion, 
Seven years ago a few of the former 
pupils, teachers and friends of this 
school assembled in a grove on the 
schcolcampusandrenewedold friend- 
ships. It proved such a_ pleasant 
Meeting that it was agreed to meet 
each year on the third Sunday in 
August. The interest ang attend- 
ance have grown from year to year 
till Sunday’s crowd was estimated to 
be about fifteen hundred. The crowd 
began assembling at twelve o’clock 
and two hours were given for inform- 
al social visiting. Every automobile 
was the center for a happy little 
group of old friends. 


With Mrs. I. A, Whitlatch, of- Mi- 
lan at the piano and Mr. Hubert Nead 
of Pierceville leading the mighty 
chorus, the grove re-echoed to the 
strains of ““My Country Tis of Thee.” | 

The Chairman, Mr. W. D. Robin- | 
son, of Versailles, briefly explained | 
that in addition to the usual purposes 
to have a jeasant social time and to 
foster the splendid community spirit 
centering at Pierceville, at this re- 
union the citizens of the entire town- 
ship would dedicate the grove in 
Which the meeting was held as 
Franklin Township Memorial Park. 
He said that it was the desire of the 
people of the entire township to set 
aside this beautiful little grove, 
which belongs to the township as a 
living memoria] of the patriotism and 
heroism that the Soldier and Sailor | 
boys of Franklin township showed! 
during the trying days of 1916-1918. | 
At the proper season for planting | 
trees, either this fall or next spring, | 
a day will be designated for planting)! 
an addition to the grove and each/| 
family in Franklin township, that 
furnished a son in the World War, 
willl be invited, and expected, to plant 
4. tree, im ithe township’s . Memorial 
Park’as a living monument to their 


i to the Shadow Land 


‘boy who proved himself to be a man 


when the time of testing came. 


The following program. was then 


given the closest attention: Dedicat- 


ory address, Hon. James H. Connelley 
of Milan; Response of acceptance in 
behalf of the township’s soldiers and 
sailors, Private Joe Herbst, of Milan; | 
Vocal selection, Messrs. Richard J.) 
Beer, Fred Kohlmeyer, Bevan Town- 
send, and Orlan Griffith, Mr. Carl 
Beer pianist, all these gentlemen are 
from Osgood; Address by Mr. E. HE, 
McClure, of Aurora, Mr. McClure is} 
Indiana’s present “Corn King’”’; Voc- 
al seléction;*Mrs, May Wise ‘Laws, of 
Milan; with “Mrs. Joe Herbst, also of 
Milan as accompanist; Talk on Corn’s 
Diseases ‘and their Remédies, County 
Agent Calvin Griffith, of Osgood; | 
Select Reading, Miss Anna Mae Bus-| 
teed, of Delaware; Talk on Recent} 
Road Legislation and Maintenance of | 
our Dirt Roads, Editor Peter Holzer, 


fof Batesville; Violin selection, Miss 


Alice Sanders, of Louisville, Ky., and 
Miss Virginia Beer, of Osgood, Mr. 
Carl Beer accompanist; Select Read- 
ing, Miss Ada Koechlin, of Delaware; 
Talk on Phases of School Work of| 
Special Local Interest, Superintend- | 
ent C. R. Hertenstein; Select Reading 
Mrs. Lillian V. Cherry, of Pierceville; | 
Vocal selection, Osgood Male quar-| 
tette. 

At the close of the program .the| 
chairman paid tribute-to the memory | 
of three former teachers of the} 
Pierceville school who has passed in-| 
since the 1918 
reunion: Jesse E, Wells, a Civil War 
veteran and one of the early day 
teathers, was remembered for his 
ability to arouse ambition in his pu- 
pils. He was a man of unusual abil- 
ity who, if he had have chosen, could 
have filled an exalted position. His 
tastes were simple and he chose ta 
walk the quiet path of life, in a rural 
community. He passed away at ‘his 
late home in Milan this summer. Mr, 
Frank J, Hillman, the circumstances 
of whose tragic death are still fresh 
in the minds of the community, rank- 
ed high among the teachers of the 
county. His former pupils at Pierce- 
ville remembered him as a pains-tak- 
ing and competent instructor and a 
man of sterling worth. Mr, Hillman 
‘was postmaster at Milan at the time 
of his death. Mr, James B. Royce, 
who was one of the many strong men 
who succumbed in thé very prime of 
life during the recent scourge of in- 
fluenza, died at his home in Stewart, 
Nevada, where he was ‘serving with 


marked ability ag Superintendent of 
| the Carson Indian School. Mr. Royce 
| was born and reared in Shelby town- 
ship, this county and had been prin- 
cipal of schools at New Marion, Dab- 
| ney, Holton and Piereéville. His rare 
social quafities, great vigor of, mind 
and splendid Christian 


ities, as well as among the. pupils of 
the Ripley County Normal, in which 
he was an instructor. 

Every number of the program was| 
a special feature and is worthy of spe- 
cial mention. 

As Mr. Connelley is not only a 
citizen of Franklin township but also 
had sons in both Spanish-American} 
and the World war, his words come 
from his heart and reached the hearts} 
of his audience. 

Private Joe Herbst had just return- 
ed to his home in Milan from over- 
seas. As he stepped to the platform 
to aeceyt thé Memorial Park for ‘iis 
comradés-in-arms, the unexpected ap- 
pearance of his sturdy figure clad in 
the uniform cf the army, and his tan- 
ned and smiling countenance, 
brought a glad look of surprise and 
joyous ‘Welcome Home.” to the| 
faces oF all present. In the modest | 
and unassuming words of an Ameri-| 
can soldier he accepted the Memorial} 
Park and expressed the appreciation 
felt by himself and comrades for he} 
grateful spirit that prompted the} 
citizens of Franklin township thus to| 
honor their boys in the A. E. F. He! 
said that while the boys in uniform 
had done their duty as-they under-| 
stood it, the folks at home. also had 
done their full part in bringing vic- 
tory to our righteous cause, 

Mr. McClure proved jimself at 
home on the platform as well as in 
the corn field. He expressed his 
Pleasure at the evidence of such a 
good community spirit as proven by 
the modern schoo] building recently 
erected at Pierceville, this step that 
the community had just taken to hon- 
or their soldier boys and the great 
throng that assembles each year to 
enjoy together a feast of oratry and 
music and to consider matters of 
community interest. He said that 
these annual reunions had gained 
for Pierceville and Franklin town- 
ship a reputation as a people witli t) 
good sense to pull together for the 
common good, and that if they would 
but continue their fine team work, 
theirs would become known as the 
mode] rural community of the siate. 
in telling how the Dest five 


character | 
‘have left an indelible imprint on his/ 
former pupils in the above commun-| 


corn Was grown he mids it plain that| 
Mrs. McClure was entitled to at least 
half the honor. As he looked into 
the eager faces of the many vrogres- 
Sive young farmers present he ‘must 
have suspected that some of them 
were already. planning to make their 
own farm home the palace of the In- 
diana Corn King ang Queen at no far; 
distant future. Q©ounty Agent Grif- 
fii) supplemented. Mr, McClure’s. talk 
Apout corn growing with an explana. 
tion, of the many fields of sick, corn 
this season, and. gaye, some valuaple 
suggestions for remedying the ‘evil. 
This new county officia) made a very 
favorable impression 204 wil! doubt- 
Jess be called to Franklin 
frequently for expert advice on mat- 
ters of interest to farmers. 

In. scurrying over the 
and byways of this county for mater- 
jal and money to make a_ gvuod live 
county paper, Mr. Holzer has been 
deeply impressed with the impart- 
ance of better roads. He outiined 
recent legislation whereby our coun- 
ty will receive thoitisands. of doflars 
from the State and. Nation to help 
build market highways. He.:pertic- 
ularly emphasized the jmportance.of 
the jocal communities, putting | the 
dirt roads that are feeders for these 
main highways into first-class ¢ondi-| 
tion, 

County Superintendent MHerten- 
stein laid stress upon some weak 
places in the school work. He said 
that the belief of the County Board of 
Education is that the weakest link in 
the chain of factors that make for 
real success in our schools is poor co- 
operation of patrons with teachers 
and schoo] officials. He urged par- 
ents to become better acquainted with 
their local teachers, to visit che 
school as often as possible and -to 
know for themselves what kind of 
work teacher and pupils are doing. 
Intelligent and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion between teacher, parents and pu- 
pils will prevent early ajl ‘school 
troubles and will very greatly in- 
crease the purchasing power of the 
money spent on maintaining schoals. 

The Misses Busteed and Koechlin 
maintained their reputation as read- 
ers of fine ability. These talented 
young women would cOmmand favor- 
able attention as chautauqua_ enter- 
tainers. 

Mrs. Cherry won many compli- 
‘ments for thé artistic interpretation 
of her selection: She is to be com- 
plimented, too, for her willingness to 
use her talents to give pleasure to 
the community of her recent adop- 
tion. 

The vocal and instrumental selec-| 
tions were of high rank and most de-) 
lightfully rendered. All these musi-| 
cians will be most welcome if they 
will assist next year’s program. ‘fhe 
Osgood quartette has already promis- 
ed to do so. 


township 


highwavs 


| 
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_AIL former residents of the, Plereé- 
ville community now residing so far 
away that they cannot attend next 


f year’s reunion are urged to prepsre| 


a letter about themselves to be read 
at the 1920 meeting. 


Pierceville, Ind. 


It was at the battle of Belleau 
Woods, where the Yankee fighters 
forced their way foot by foot to vic- 
tory in the face of a terrific German 
cross-fire that left the ground strewn 
with the bodies of our brave boys, that 
a certain machine gun nest of the 
foe survived the deadly fire of the 
American forces after all those 

round it had been silenced. It seemed 
to be protected by some -magie power 
and took a frightful tell of Yankee 
dead and wounded. 

Finally a squad of the most mtre 
pid fighters in the attacking force 

opted Indian - tactics of approach 
just at dusk, deploying to a point of 
vantage at one side of the nest and 
suddenly making a fierce attack upon 
the German gunners. In a brief and 
fierce hand-to-hand engagement they 
not only killed or captured every one 
of the Germans occupying the nést, 
but captured the gun and _ several 
others in the- vicinity. that feebly re- 
plied to the unexpected attack of the 
Yankees, 

After the fighting was over 58 dead 
Germans were counted in and around 
the captured machine-gun nest and a 
dozen were taken prisoners. Of the 
attacking American detachment four 
were slain and eight wounded, the 
survivors receiving for this exhibition 
of bravery under fire medals of honor. 

This captured machine gun is one of 
the features of the war exhibit train 
which will visit this city on Thursday, 
May ist in connection with the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan drive. The train 


| will consist of three flat cars, a bag- 


gage coach and a Pullman sleeper, 
carrying several speakers, an escort 
of sailors and a company of soldiers. 

The train consist of three flat cars, 
a baggage car and pullman sleeper. 
It will arrive here at 12:15 p. m. and 
will remain until 4:15 p. m. Every~- 
body will want to. see this wonder- 
fully, intersting exhibit. In order to 
make it possible for everyone to do 
so with least confusion a program has 
been arranged. 

The factories will close at noon un- 
til two o’clock. This hour is espec- 
ially given to all who work in the 
factories or are otherwise employed. 


| At 1:50 the factory whistles will blow 


as a warning that time is. almost up 
and at 2 o’clock they will blow again 
to bgin work. 


Kindly dod this} 
new and send your letter to the re-| 


ion Secre 7 Mi me Bustéed, | . +) 
union Secretary, Miss Mame Busteed, | |this exhibit have 


The hour from 2 to 3 will be give! 
to the ladies of the city, farmers and 
to all others who are to see this won- 
derful sight. 

The hour from 3 to 4 will be al- 
lotted to the school children. The 

}arrangement for the children to see 
not been fully 
worked out but will be published next 
| week. 


Blue Jacket Band Here. 


The famous Blue Jacket Band of 
Great Lakes arrived here on sched-| 
uled time Friday and gave two ex-| 
cellent programs; one at eleven| 
o’clock on the freight depot platform 
and the other in the afternoon in St: | 
Clair’s hall. 

The factories shut *down for an 
hour to enable their employees to 
hear the band in the forenoon and 
the pupils of both the public and pa- 
rochial schools and others, who could 
not be present in the forenoon en- 
joyed the afternoon entertainment. 

The Blue Jackets were accompa- 
nied by Dr. Harriman, of Indianap- 
olis, who delivered a short address on 
the coming Vietory Loan at both con- 
certs. Dr. Harriman showed - the 
necessity for the loan. He said that 
the money was needed to pay for the 
material that was: made but not used 
but the making, of which brought the 
war to an abrupt close and saved the 
lives of thousands of American boys. 

The Knights of Columbus threw 
open their club rooms to the Jackies 
and furnished them with smokes and 
candy. This was highly appreciated 
by the Blue Jackets. Our people. e: 
joyed the visit of the sailors and it 
is a safe bet that the sailors « 
it, too. 


nN joye i 


| JOSEPH GROSSMAN 
RETURNS FROM OVERSEAS. 
Pvt. Joseph Grossman has returned 
home from overseas. He saw real war 


during the time he was in the army., 
He went with as from Ripley Cow 


| ty for Camp Taylor on April 30, 191 
then he was transfered to Camp Sher- 
idan, Ala. He was then sent north to 
Camp Upton, New Jersey, and then he 
was put on a ship bound for overseas. 
On the way over his ship was sunk by 
a undersea boat but another ship saved 
them. They landed at Liverpool, Eng- 
land and latter sailed for France. Three 

| days more and they were ut the front. 

Grossman fought in the Verdun and 
Argonne batties and in the Morbache 
and Troyon sectors. He went over the 
top five times and fought -in clouds of 
gas but never received a scratch. But 
while on his way home he had an-arm 
~ al in a railroad wreck near Brest, 


rance, 
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At the request of a number of my 
Ripley county friends and also the 
State Y. M. C. A., I am writing this 
atcount of my own work as a Y. M. 
Cc. A. Secretary and the work of the 
organization as,a whole among the 
soldiers in France and Germany. 1 
would feel a hesitation about de- 
scribing my own yYart in the work did 
I not also feel that the people of Rip- 
ley county have a right to hear from 
me as I was in a sense their repre- 
sentative and many of them gave 
their money to the work which has 
been seriously assailed by some mis- 
informed anil misguided ones. I 
shall make nw attempt to prove that 
no mistakes were made. There were 
many made, But please consider 
that the Y. M. ©. A. as an organiza- 
tion was NOT ofganized to carry on 
war but t® work among young men 
under thdir usual conditions (peace 
and not War) and begause of its great 
success ih this work’ was asked by 
our president and Geheral Pershing 
to undeftake the War Work. 

I wilf state my own personal ex- 
periencd briefly in order that the 
readers may judge if I am in a po- 
‘sition to know whereof J speak. 

I was accepted by the Y, M. C, A, 
for war work in Dec, 1917 but be- 
eause the Noblesville School Board— 
with which I then had a contract—>- 
would not release me, I was unable to 
go until May of 1918. After nearly 
a month spent in proving my fitness 
by attending the Princeton Training 
classes and other meetings, I finally 
sailed for N. Y. on May 28th and af- 
ter 17 days of rough voyage and sub- 


marine adventures, landed in Liver- | 


pool on June 12 and eight days later 
i found myself at Meaux within afew 
yniles of the battle line. I, was with 
the ““Y” organization of the 2nd Di- 
vision. I was here only two days 
when I was transferred to the 4th 
Division and assigned to the 59th Inf, 
ag Regimental Secretary. 
first ‘““Y’? man sent to the 4th Div., 
and 1 remained with it and with the 
same regiment until the Division was 
wrdered home, leaving my regiment 
on the 29th of June, 1919. This 
made a continuous service with one 
regiment of,one year and one week. 
This record has few equals. 

On the 15th of July the German 
last big offensive Was started and on 
the 18th my regiment was thrown 
against the German right flank. Our 
Josses during the next three days 
‘were frightful. I was not allowed to 
be on the front for these three days, 
put visited the boys in the hospitals 
and took up a load of canteen stuff 
as soon as I was permitted to do so, 
and arrived in time to march with 
the regiment to.the relief of the 42nd 
Div, and engage the enemy as he wag 
falling hack on the Vesle’ River. 

ere, too we had hatd fighting With 
many casualties. It was almost im- 
es to get supplies. I had to 
make long trips—-sometimes 50 or 
100 kilometers at a time—to get 


I was the] 


= paper and often had’ to carry 

it on my back, catching rides on ar- 
my s when I could and \ wafking 
whet could not ride. Those who 
say t the ‘“¥*? was not on the front 
line did’ 
exime Shells fell within a few 

rods of ery tent almost daily and men 
were killed and wovnded within a 
few yards of me. Nor was I the only 
‘Y” manmthere. There were many 
of them coming and going alli the 
time. Our hands were tied toa 


great degree because there was so lit- | 


tle transportation. The army re- 
quisitioned our trucks whenever it 
was felt that the needs of the situa- 
tion demanded it. This was.right 
but it is not fair to say that the “Y” 
was not there and doing its best af- 
ter its failure has been acknowledged 
to have been caused by other agen- 
ci¢s. 

After we came out of the Vesle 
River front—Aug, i12—-we had a 
short rest in the hills north of Chau- 
‘mont. Here we were able to give 
the boys canteen and entertainment 
service. We had moving ~ pictures, 
vaudeville and baseball. About Sept. 
1 we were moved upon the St. Mihiel 
front in preparation for that battle 
and following that to the Argonne, 
In all of which I never left the regi- 
ment except to get seryice for it. In 
St. Mihiel and the Argonne I was 
under fire almost continuously for 
about a month. At one time some of 
my canteen supplies were knocked 


over by an exploding shell while I 


was distributing them into piles to be 
sent to the boys at night. 

All the service that I was able to 
render at all was absolutely free dur- 
ing the fighting. This rule applied 
to all battles. After the Argonne 
my Colonel, F. M Wise, gaye me a 
Jetter of comniendation addressed to 
my “Y” Divisional Chief, which If 
hold as a souvenir. 

After the 4th Division was relieved 
and withdrawn from the Argonne 
front we had a brief time in a rest 
camp north of Toul ang then were 
started on some long marches upon 
Metz. On the morning of Nov, 11 
we were again’ within sound of the 
guns, and, indeed within their reach, 
too, had the Germans had enough 
ginger left in them to reply to the 
terrific artillery attack that we were 
giving them. During these marches 
‘J was with my regiment or on the 
road with a “Y’’ truck serving the 
‘boys with hot cholocatée, chololate 
tars and cigarettes at the night 
camping places. 

During the five months of active 
service on the battle fields and 
marches, I scarcely ever slept in a 
bed—other than my. blankets——nor 
under any other shelter than my pup 
tent. I almost always ate with the 
boys and marched with them. I 
never rode on a truck unless by so 
doing I could render better service to 
itwa@, hardand disagreeable march, 
‘when the boys marched, especially if 
it was a hard and disagreeable march 
it was only after we started on our 


not stay around near my} 


march into Germany that I, in obe- 
dience to my battallion commander’s 
orders—bezause attached to the Of- 
ficer’s mess, for my meals. During a 
great part of this time, and until we 
had been in Germany some time I 
was the only“ Y’’ man in the regi- 
Part of the time I 


just before the beginning of hostil- 
itfes, I had two. 

The march into Germany was the 
most severe strain on the boys. I 
had dreaded the march for myself, 
feeling that I could not stand it and 
as I had had no furlough since leav- 
inghome(by ourcontract we were to 
have one week each four months) I 
asked to be allowed my furlough and 
rejoin my regiment at the comple- 
tion of the march. But the “‘Y” was 
short of men and I was told to make 
the march. I made no protest and 
have always been most thankful: that 
I was selected for this task. I be- 
lieve I was the only ‘‘¥’’ man in our 
Division who marched all the way. 
I say all the way for tho I was sent 
to the hospital one day before the 
regiment reached its winter camp, 


| that last day’s march was really a re- 
| trograde movement and not forward. 


One other “Y’” man who attempted 
the march died from the exposure 
and was buried at Treves. He was 
Mr, John B, VanShaick, Huntington, 
La. 

One. week in the hospital and I was 
back with my regiment in time to 
prepare and distribute to the boys of 
my regiment their Christmas boxes. 
Every 59th soldier received a box 
containing smdking tobacco, choco- 
late, cake and cigarettes or some 
combination of these. The boxes are 
Jabelled ‘“‘From the Folks Back Home 
Through the Y, M. C, A.” 

The winter was full of disappoint- 
ments. For a long time it was im- 
possible to get supplies. The large 
armies were taking the worn out R. 
R’s, to their capacities in bringing 
up the bare necessities of war and 
the ‘‘Y’ work had to be secondary 
again. But after while the tide turn- 
ed. I had areal hut—a fine big 
building with a corps of assistants 
so that I was able to render real ser- 
vice to the entire regiment. It was 
rare now that a single day passed 
that we did not furnish service to 
every man in the regiment who need- 
ed it. A large part of this was free 
but we always had something for 
which a small charge was made. 

At the time that I left the regi- 
ment last June we had 11 ‘“Y¥Y” secre- 
taries besides myself and our work 
Was carried on in five well organized 
huts. And they were all earnest and 
devoted workers, loved and respect- 
ed by officers and men alike, In 
fact, the good will and appreciation 
of the men was universal. I have 
felt at all times that I was fully paid 
for all liardsbips and dangers en- 
dured by the spirij.ef appreciation 
shows by the aretr 

The first of the folléwing letters 
was handed to me at the time that | 
wag being sent to the parte ane ry 
Heinzenbach, Germany. 7 there 


at the time that tarted me last 
June. All were without solicitation 
on my Part. 

Headquarters 2nd Battalion, 59th Inf 
Heinzeabach, 
To Whom It May Concern: 

J have knowrm Mr. Hale Bradt, the 
Y, M. C. A. representative, since he 
first joined the 59th Inf. in June, 
1918. He has been a hard worker 
knowing no such thing as fatigue if 
lie could in any way help the men. 
He has been with the regiment thru 
all its fighting and accompanied it on 
its march, as a part of the Army of 
Decupation, into Germany. He leaves 
the Battalion, and in fact the whole 
regiment, only when the surgeon has 
absolutely ordered it, and it is with 
regret that every one sees him go. 
He takes with him the thanks and 
appreciation of every officer and man 
for his past work and the hope that 
i he may soon be as well as ever and if 
possible, rejoin the Battalion. 

THEODORE W. SIDMAN, 

Major, 59th Inf. Commanding Bn. 

Headquarters 59th Inf. 
American Expeditionary Forces 
Zinzig, Germany, June 29, 1919 
Dear Bradt:— 

I desire to evpress to you my ap- 
preciation of the excellent service 
rendered by you while serving the 
5Qth Inf. 

It is my understanding that you 
joined the 59th sometime in June, 
1918, and have been with the organ- 
ization ever since. During the time 
I have coommanded this regiment, 
both in action and in rest areas. I 


have noted with’ gratification your 
efforts to furnish the men with sup- 
plies that were not always to be had, 


We know that if any cigarettes or 
chocolates were to be had you would 
not fail to get the 59th its share. 


Your conduct while with this regi-. 


ment on the Vesle, at St. Mihiel and 
on the Argonne is one of which you 
may well be proud. This feeling is 
| shared by every Man with whom you 
came in contact. 

Your year of service with this or- 
ganization has won for you the con- 


fidence, admiration and esteem of the } 
Officers and men of the regiment. It 
is very much regretted that certain 
rules prevent you from accompany- | 


ing home the regiment you have 
served so faithfully. 

You have the best wishes of the 
entire regiment for your future wel- 
fare and success. Very Truly Yours, 

MAX B, GARBER, 
Colonel 59th Infantry Commanding 
44th Div. Headquarters, 
Niederbreizig, Germany; June 28, 19 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Inasmuch as Mr, Hale Bradt is 
about to leave the activities of the 
4th Div., being on his homeward 
journey and the Division about to 
close its work and return, the Divis- 


ional Office of this, the 4th Division | 


of the Third Army, wishes to say in 
a formal manner but with the. deepest 
of sincerity, that Mr. Bradt’s efforts 


in and for the army have, been pro- jf 


ductive of very great results. 


Germany, Dee, 12, °19] 


Mr Bradt has been in the 4th Div., 
longer than any other Man now with 
it and has performed his duties with 
exactness and efficiency to a marked 
degree and he leaves the service of 
the organization with the approba- 
tion and esteem of his associates and 
all] in the Army who have met him 
and his work. 

R, B WILSON, 
Y. MC. A. Div. Secy., 4th Div. 
American Expeditionary Forces, 
Army of Oceupation,, Y M. C, A. 
Coblenz, Germany, June 27, 1919, 


Mr, Dear Mr. Bradt:— 


It was a great pleasute for me to 
know that you have continued your 
work with the 59th Igf.,; of the 4th 
Div., for dn entire year. I remember 
very well in Jyne, 1918, taking you 
cut to the 59th Inf,, your first as- 
signment, from the Headquarters of 
the 2nd Div., at Meaux. Your year 
of eperience with these men has, ! 
am sure, been ful} of rich experience 
for you. While I have not been in 
touch with you at all times, I am 
satisfied with fhe reports of your 


i work, and I know thet your regiment 


has probably had th best service in 
the 4th Div., due to. your own in- 
dividual effort in great part. 

I ain suré, as your cpntract ends on 
the signing of peace, that you can 
take great satisfaction in knowing 
ihat you have rendered such fine se.- 
vice for the Association. I hope you 
may have abundant success as you 
continue your work here or on your 
returh to the States]. 

Yours Sincerely, 
J. CAMPBELL BRAND:)N, 
Y. M. C. A., Coblenz, werinaay, 
Chief Secretary, 3rd Army, 

If -the above hag satisfied the peo- 
ple of Ripley county that, a3 their 
representative in the Y, M, ©, A. 
work, I have done my duty, I am 
satisfied. In what follows, I shall 
give cnly facts that I know from ger- 
gonal observation and for which I 
have documentary evidence at hand. 
I have no purpose to serve than to do 
justice to one of the greatest welfare 
organizations that has done wark 
among our young men in the asi 
century JI have no personal favars 
to ask anybody. 

At the time of thq signing of the 
armistice, the Y. M. ©. A, was oper- 
ating at 3,356 points qverseas, the K. 
of C., at 60 points, ea aAtmy 
at 40 points and the ¥. W. C. 4. at 
48 points. These workers——-7,850 in 
number-——were distributéd “thru all 


countries where our sol@iers or our] 


allies were engaged and in some 
prison camps in Germany. Besides 
this there were 4,763 workers in the 
camps and cantonments in America. 
Of these last I shall say nething 
more. 

The “Y’’ workers overseas were en- 
gaged in canteen work, conducting 
athletic zames, entertainijenis, re- 
Tigioug | work, educational work, 
Lr tazion work, ang gh 
thes lines” ATI Of ‘tHe s Wes 
free encent a part of the: ote 

hk. ithe operation of _ tiie “Posi 


serve that unit exclusivsly 


Exchange’ or sales cautecn wes un- 
Gectaken at the request cf the Com- 
mander in Chief in order that it 
might release that many Mm meh 
for: front }ine duty. Had the Y. M. | 
A: leaders been considering the ft 
ture gocd name of the organization } 
qty: they would have refused to do } 
the Sales.Canteen work as if, placed 
an xaxeenal burden upon them that 
could scarcely be borne. But the As- 
sociation was not looking for snaps 
nor shirking from any hardships. It 
was in the war te do its best to help 
in Winning. It necessitateq, the 
opening and mafntaining, almost 
overnight, between 3,000 and 4,000 § 
smal] general stores. The supplies, 


ithe salesmen, the means of tfanspor- f 


tation all had to be ‘prought from 
America at a time when space in 
ships was almost unobtajnable and 
only at very high prites, when the] 
draft was taking the best men and 
there was no time in which to train 
adequately those who werg | found 
available. 

Many have criticised the ‘“‘Y” for 
not giving away all canteen supplies. 
They have not understood the mag- 
nitude of this work. The value of] 
the suppleis handled would have re- } 
quired about $300,000,000 per year. 
Besides that the ‘“Y”’ was daing | 
what the army commander had aord- 
ered—the work of the Army Post 
Exchange, This is never free in any 
army and has never been in the 
American Army. All canteen service 
was free for those combat units that 
Were engaged in actual battle, and 
canteen servite was free at certain 
hours in the established huts, All 
entertainment, athletic services, 
newspapers, likrary service, letter 
paper, and all other service includ- 
ing the very extensive and valuable 
money remittance kervice was entire- 
ly free. The cantaen was the only 
service for which the “¥’’ made any 
gharge and in this Wine the charge 
was actualbky less than the cost with- 
out making any chargk for the gal- 
aries of the secretaries who did the 
work, The “Y” lost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on these sales. 

It has often been said that the *Y”’ 
secretaries were not on the front line 
in time of battle and that the service | 
broke down at such times. This 
was because the pressure for am- 
munition, food and ambulance ser- 
vice was so great that “YY” supplies 
were not allowed on the roads. In 
the battle of the Argonne I was com- 
pelled to wait three days before f 
was allowed to go to my regiment 
and then could not take upa single 
article. I made a direct appeal to 
my colonel] and was told to go back 
and keep trying, Uther ‘“Y*' men 
had similar and less forcunate e€x- 
periences. 

The ‘““Y” wags criticize} for selling 
enly to certain units. This was due 
to the orders of military conimman4d- 
ers who insisted that the 'Y¥” secre- 
taries attached to their unit should 
My own 
commander did not exact thig of me 
and I never turned away a soldier be 


cause he was not of my regiment. 

the “Y¥*" has been accused of sell- 
ing its eanteen supplies at more 
than thé U. S. Quartermaster. This 
was true, because the quartermaster 
had ne eost of ocean or other trans- 
portation te pay ‘t3 “Y¥* bad ts 
charge more. This difference was 
finally overcome by the quarterriast- 
er fusnishing everything to the “Y”’ 
at cost. i 

The “Y” was accused of selling 
“sift”? tobacco to the boys. This al- 
so was true. Because the people 
(New York Sun and Chicago Trib- 
une) who undertook to raise a “Free 
Tobacco Fund” failed to secure 
enough money to pay for the tobac- 
co which they had engaged and lab- 
elled ‘“‘Free’’, they sold the supply to 
the U. S, Government and the Gov- 
ernment sold it to the “Y” When 
the ““Y’ sold it to the boys it of 
course came out. It took a long 
time to trace thfs story to its final 
solution and in the meantime the 
i blunder had doéne great harm. Any 
ong doubting the truth of this ex- 
planation shofild write to ist Lieut. 
©, P, Haffley, of the Q. M. C., U.S. 
A, who is responsible for the explana- 
tion I have given. 

Much hag been said of the inefti- 

¢iency of the personnel of the “Y” 
overseas. People should remember 
that the army was drafting the best 
men of the coountry. The “Y” was 
forced to secure its. workers from 
Loge who were not,of draft age. 
Men over 45 were hard.to get. Those 
who were physically able to stand the 
strain had business or family ties 
that were hard to break. The “Y” 
could not draft its workers. How 
large a per cent of the army would 
have volunteered if it had been mec- 
essary to ask for volunteers of men 
over 45? The Y. M. €. A. considered 
150,000 applicants and from this 
number selected a total of 11.229 in- 
cluding about 3,000 Women. Of 
over 3,000 in Indiana who offered for 
service, 739 were atcepted. 

It should not be forgotten that 
these men and women were not “Y”’ 
secretaries at al]. Only a few Y M. 
C. A. leaders were sent overseas. It 
was impossible to spare them from 
the “Home Bases” and the short- 
comings of the few so-called ‘“‘Y”’ 
secretaries who failed to make good 
must not be charged to the American 
Association which has done and is 
now doing the most successful work 
among our young men that any wel- 
fare organization has ever done 

One critic made this suggestion: 
“Tf the “Y’ had limited its force to 
500 men it woujd have been most 
successful.’’ Of course it would have 
been successful in those few places in 
which it would have done any work. 
But what of the many thousands of 
places that would Rot have been 
touched? A 

This great organization 
seventy-five years has done such fine 
work among the city boys and young 
men is now réaching out and endeav- 
oring to carry the same service to the 
young men of the small towns and | 
rural communities. It was to this| 


which for 


i work that the people of Indiana were 
Hrecently asked to give. I know of 
ino greater privilege than to sup- 
port this work. I believe it will pa} 
big in the product of young mah- 
hood which it will bring forth. 


il ee —, AEC A, Cail 
areene, N. C., arrived in Napoleon. 
ist week on a ten days furlough. 

Charles Rork, of Maple 
ame home last week from the army, 

ving receivel an honorable dis- 
laree. 

Edw, Endres, of Sunman, arrived 
‘om Camp Taylor Sunday morning | 

ving yreceived his honorable dis- 
charge from army service. ; 

Tommy Gray, who has been sta- 
tioned’ with the Heavy Artillery in| 
Alabama, arrived at his home ait} 
Delaware Saturday morning with an} 
lionoragle discharge. Sunday he 
went to Greensfork to- visit his wife, 
who is with her father, C. D. Car- 
nine. 

Wm. Austin, Senion Lieutenant of 
United States Navy is at home at Mi- 
lan on a short furlough with his 
father, T, G. Austin and family. 

Wn. D, Holbart, of Versailles, who 
has been in the service _ several 
months igs now at home having re- 
ceived an honorable discharge. 

Rev. I, T. Spillman, of Rexville 
spent several days recently with his 
brother suel Spillman, of Greai 
Lakes Training station and. reports 
bim as recovering necily from pneu- 
monia: 

Mr. James Wilson, who has 
in training at Camp McClellan, J 
arrived here Saturday having 
‘honorably discharged. 

Mrs, Mary I. Lamb writing 
Madisonville, Tenn., states that her 
son, Sargt. C, L. Lamb, of Co. M 4th 
Bn., 22nd Eng’rs in France, writes 
that from Oct. Ist to Nov. 11th they 
were at work on the battlefields of 
the St. Mihiel Sector. Since Dec. 
Ist have been located at Menil La 
Tour five miles northeast of Touil. 
Is safe and well and hopes to be 
home soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P, Williams, of 
Holton, received word that their son 
Claude; who was in service with the 
80th Division in France had _ been 
given a medal for bravery at the 
ifront. 

Ray Leach somewhere in France, 
has been promoted to Corpora’. Carp 
Leach spent the summer of 1917 in 

Osgood. 

Marion Moody received a letter 
from his brother, F, W. Moody, who 
has just, returned from France. He 
was expecting his discharge in a 
couple of days. He is now in San 
Vranciseo, California. 

Pvt, Walter Fransisco, who has 
been stationed in Texas; has received 
his honorable discharge from the ar-_ 
my. He arrived at his home at Os- 
geod Satutday evening. 

Comrade D. K. Marsh, west cf town 
received a telegram Saturday that his 
son Harry had returned from France, 
janding at Hoboken, N. Y., Jan 


Grove 


The Brookville Ameriean publishes 
the following to a conversation which 
the editor of the American’ reeently 
had with. Andrew Irrgang with refer- 
ence to the latter’s war experiences: 
Awarded Distinguished Service Medal 

We had the pleasure of talking 
with Andrew Irrgang, of Spades,Ind., 
last Saturday and of reading a letter 
he had received calling him to Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, to receive a medal 
for distinguished services in France. 

Mr. Irrgang belonged to company 
120th infantry in the 30th division. 
They were used as. shock troops 
against the Hindenburg line. On Sep- 
tember 29, 1918, his company. was 
sent ahead at Bellecourt, Franee to 
clean out some nests of German ma- 
chine guns. Mr. Irrgang discovered 
the location of one of these nests and 
crawling up to it alone found it loca- 
ted in a dugout. He began throwing 
hand grenades into the dugout and 
after the third the Germans began 
swarming out like rats from a hole 
crying mercy! mercy! Kamerad! 
Kamerad! When he counted them he 
found that he had bagged 27 Huns.He 
asked them if there were anymore in 
the hole. They said that was all but 
he had had enough experience to 
know that the German soldiers would 
lie, so turning the bunch into the ad- 
vancing American line, he crawled 
into the dugout to see if he had made 
a clean job of it and brought out 
three machine guns and felt that he 
had made a pretty good day’s hunt.. 
The war department thinks so too 
and has requested him to appear at 
Camp Sherman to receive a medal as 
a testimonial for distinguished ser- 
vices. Two of the 27 men captured 
by Mr. Irrgang died from wounds re- 
ceived from the bursting grenades 
thrown by him. 

On October 10, while Mr. Irrgang 
was fighting with his company east 
of Bellecourt, he was wounded in both 
legs and right arm by flying shrapnel 
and lay in the hospital for two 
months. 

We asked him what his feelings 
were as he crawled up to that Ger- 
man dugout. He said he had no oth- 
er feelings than that it was a job 
which needed to be done and he had 
a chance to do it. He remarked that 
“he would not, take ten thousand dol- 
lars for his experiences in France and 
Belgium but would not give ten cents 
to see it again” but added that “if 
he was needed again he was ready to 


go ” 


Amos Wesler came home Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week having re- 
ceived his honorable discharge from 
Camp Sherman. Amos landed at Phil- 
adelphia on April 30th with the 112 
Infantry Band of-the Keystoné Regi- 


ment. He became a member of the 
149th Infantry Band at Camp Beau- 
regard and went across with this com- 
pany being later transferred to the 
112 Infantry Band. In a competitive 
concert among the regimental bands 
the 112th was declared the winner 
and were rewarded by a tour through 
France and Italy where they treated 
the natives to genuine American mu- 
sic played with Yankee skill and vim. 


LIBERTY GUARDS DISBAND 


The Batesville Company of Liber- 
ty Guards met at the Town Hall on 
Monday evening where Captain Pohl- 
man read the proclamation of Gover- 
nor Goodrich releasing the Guards as 
a state organization but extending 
them the, privilege of continuing as 
distinct units. After hearing the pro- 
clamation, the company voted to dis- 
continue the organization but it was 
the concensus of opinion of those pre- 
sent that the members would respond 
to the captain’s call to turn out upon 
any special occasion, and, with this in 
mind,Captain Pohlman urged upon all 
the members to keep their uniforms 
in good condition. 

TheLiberty Guards of Indiana were 
' organized for state service during the 
time of war, one of the most import- 
ant duties required of them being to 
give the men of draft age an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a knowledge of mil- 
itary training before being called for 
service. The Governor’s proclamation 
to the Guards was highly. complimen- 
tary to them, emphasizing especially 
the great benefit they had been to the 
Indiana men in giving them an oppor- 
tunity for preliminary training. 

Thirty thousand men were enrolled 
in the various Guard units through- 
out the state and of these 8,000 were 
called into active service. 

Batesville was accredited with hav- 
ing one of the best drilled companies 
in the state and at the meeting Mon- 
day evening appreciation was _ ex- 
pressed of the work of Captain Sykes 
in whipping the company into such 
excellent shape. 

The Batesville Company at the time 
of disbanding had seventy-three ac- 
tive members and had sent twenty 
men into active service. Practically 
every man who drilled with theBates- 
ville Company was made a corporal 
within a short time after being called 
for active service, so there is no doubt 
of the benefit they derived from drill- 
ing with the home company. 

While theGuards have in every way 
endeavored to give Batesville a com- 
pany of ch the city could be just- 
ly proud, all the boys realize and ap- 
preciate the support and co-operation 
which they have received at the hands 
of the people of the community and 
this sentiment was voiced at the 
meeting Monday evening. 

At the time of disbanding, a sum 
slightly exceeding $100.00 remained 
in the treasury and it was unanimous- 
ly voted to donate this amount to any 
fund whieh may be raised for the er- 
ection of a suitable memorial inBates- 
ville for those who entered the ser- 
vice. 


Roy Erocks was mustered cut at 
‘amp Taylor, where he returned 
Fidgewood, Maryland, for dis- 
charge. Roy is now with home 

cs, near Cross Plains. 

Thaddeus Brenton; who has been 

at the Great Lakes train- 

Ae the past seven months 

released from the navy and re- 

his home at Osgood, Friday 

Harding, who has been sta- 

d at Pelham Bay, N. Y., was re- 

ed from, the navy and returned to 
his home at:Osgood Thursday. 

Mr, and Mrs. Marshal Spangler, of 
near Friendship, have received word 
from their gon Howard, that he has 
arrived safely at Camp Devens, Mass. 
after spending several months with 
the Aviation Corps in France. How- 
ard exemplified true Americanism bj 
not only helping at the front but in 
also helping to place Brown township 
Over the top in each Liberty Loan 
drive. 

James Belcher, of Camp Humphrey 
Va., arrived home at Milan Friday 
night, being honorably discharged 
from the army. 

Corporal Clarence Kamman, of 

Cainp Meade, has been meooe 
fise har reed and is at home at 1} 

DVE t Dunbar, who has been 5s 

| Ft. Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 
hig discharged and arrived 
at his home at Delaware, Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mrs. James Murdock, of ‘ Holton, 

ved a letter from Der son 
enor John R, Murdock first letter she 
ved since he landed in 
He is with the 42 Division 


from 


Oca 


Er ane 


itioned along the river Rhine in 


many. He is well and having a 

2co0d time. 
Rolla Warman arrived home at 
yiton Sunday morning from an 
rn camp where he was. dis- 


from 


ife at Sunman 
x informed here thé 
ine’. to the < ter 
: . from a severe shell wound. 
U] time of writing Hi had 
dergone a third operation 
wound "Peni which pices 
were spoons eaeh time 
to be meved +o a host 
xr home as soon as he is able to 
but does not Know how soon he 
get home. 

Walter Bloemer, of Co. H. 114th 
Supply Train is the first Batesville 
seldier te return on discharge from 
overseas service. He arrived home 
on Thursday night and was royally 
by the Bureka =, 
Stocking rer, of Ba 


Wwe: icomed 
sville, 


came. home on dis charg xe at lie ar- | 


my last Friday. 


Irving Wilson and wife, of Elrod, § 


have received word from their son, 


James that he has an honorable dis- ¥ 


charge and is on his way home, 

Mrs. Katie Bodenberg, of Napoleon 
received word from her son Albert 
last week. Private Bodenberg has 
returned from, over seas and is now 
in New York City. It is expected that 
he Will soon arrive home. 


'‘poleon, 


Private Charley Myers, of 

was honorably disc harged 
from service at Camp Sherman, 0O., 
last week and returned here last Fri- 
day night: Private Myers, who 
served as a cook, was in France for 
several months. 


Dan Foley came to his home at 
Batesville on discharge from Camp 
Taylor last week. He arrived from 
France, Jan. 29th: 

Byron Winsor and Stanley Hoene, 
of Batesville, have both arrived safely 
from France. Byron expects to be 
discharged from Camp Taylor. Stan- 
ley is at Camp Eustis, Va. 

Captain Alcedo Whitlatch, who has 
been stationed at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
has been mustered out of service and 
ig now at home at Milan. 

Captain Withrow, of Milan; return- 
ed to, Camp at Baltimore, Monday 
The Captain does not know when he 
will be mustered out. 

Pvt. Dallas McMullen, of Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, has received an hon_ 
crable discharge from the army and 
is visiting his father and sister and 
other relatives at Rexville. 

Edw. Stohlman arrived home at 
Sunman from Camp Taylor, Saturday 
evening after receiving his honorable 
discharge asa U.S. soldier. Edward 
experienced the hardships of the front 
line trenches in France.and was one | 
of the lucky few to get thru without 
injury. His home coming wag a} 
great surprise to his parents and 
friends as none knew his secret, and 
the scene as he stepped over the 
threshold at home can only be imag- 
ined by those who have witnessed like 
scenes before. Another son and 
brother, Louis, is still in France, 

Fred Gerard, of Camp Knox, Tenn., 
wag at home at Milan for a few days 
jast week. 

Mrs. Joseph Sutton, of Milan, re- 
ceived a telegram Saturday evening 
saying her son Russel, had just arriv- 
ed on the Manchuria ot Hoboken, N. 
J. Of course he does not know when 
he will get to come home. 

Roy McGee of Camp Taylor, spent 
a two days’ furlough with home folks 
at Cross Plains. 

Rolla Meyers, of the receiving ship 
U. S. S. Southery, at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, is at home at Hol- 
ton with an honorable discharge as a 
sailor, 

Lt, Irving Row, of Ft, Worth, 
Texas, arrived home at Osgood last 
week on a thirty day furlough: 

Pyt. Carl Stegmuller, of Memphis, 
Tenn., visited home folks at Bates- 
ville last week. 

Private George Kreinhop was dis- 
charged from service at Camp Taylor 
Jast week and has returned to the 
home of hig parents, Mr. and.Mrs. 
Henry Kreinhop near Napoleon: . Pvt 
Kreinhep will work on _ his: father’s 
farm. 


Henry Gausman arriyv 
ville on honorable discharge from 
Camp Sherman last week. He was a 
a member of Co, F, 16th Infantry and 
Was twice wounded in battle in one 
day. 

Mr Ivor Fuller, who was a member 
of the field Artillery and spent five 
months in France, arrived home at 
Milan Friday having been honorably 
discharged at Camp Taylor on Thurs. 
day. Ivor was made chief mechanic 
a few days before the armistice Was 
signed and was placed in charge of 
several tractors. His many friends 
in all parts of the county are pleased 
to have him with them again. 


| William Gilland, son 
1 Mrs. Arch Gilland, 
iles northwest of Oss 
his all 'to his country on 
st] n was killed in 
front in 
reported that 


that he wa 
Corporal Gil) 
n who violu ni 
£0 


septem- 


niy on the 9tk 
1917, ta Camp Taylor at Louis- 

Ky. These seven. constituted 

fixe per cent of those drawn for 


from Ripley “county. On 


the first day of April, 1918, he was 


transferred ‘to Camp Sevier, S. C., 
staying there 35° days; then to 
Carap Merritt, N. J., from which 
pomt he embarked for overseas 


In his last 
he et | 


1 oO f th € 1 

and was held 
high esteem by every one in his 
community and was regarded as 
one of the most industrious young 
men. in the neighborhood. He was 
2 member of the Modern Wood- 
men of the World. The entire 
community joins us in ex'tending 
sympathy to the bereaved family 
in the loss of their loved one, al- 
though this thought should be wf 
eomfort to them—he died for his 


‘OUNTrY. 


Corporal 


death. 


Camp ‘Taylor 


while, he was 
Sevier, 8S. C., and then to the coast 


a* ara ha ram's 
Anere ne re 


jnot state, but it is 
ibetter tidings will 


ehraub, 


E. § 

ute 
PR xrY 

{ IPOW! 


>| 


of his son 


on Octo 141 


Henry E. Schraub was 24 years, 
one month and 28 days at the 
time of his death and leaves his 
paren sister, Mts. Clara Oben- 
dorf, of Parma, Idaho; ‘two broth- 
ers. Private John Schraub, also 


now in France, and William 


schraub, of Olean; two half sisters, 


Viola Bernhardt, of Cincinnati, 
and Miss Emma Schraub, of Olean. 
as also a large number of other 
relatives and friends ‘to mourn his 
He was highly respected 
and a favorite among all who 
knew him, 

He entered military service at 
September 20th, 
1917. After receiving strenuous 
training at 44 camp for quite a 

ransferred to Camp 


W'] ined for only a few 
days before being: sent to. France 
He often wrote of the good times 
| 14 ase ai 
n { ne | 


peau 


HARRY ZURLINE 
SERIOUSLY WOUNDED 


The sad news was received by 
the parents of Harry Zurline Tues- 
day evening that their son was | 
seriously wounded in battle on the | 


‘battle front in France on October 


11, how serious the “dispatch did | 
hoped that | 
soon be. re- 


ceived. 


DELAWARE, 


(By W. R. Dunbar.) 

Mrs, P, H. Keck has received from 
er son Chester A., Who ig now sta- 
tioned at Cobleng, Germany, a Ger- 
man “Tin Kelly” helmet and a Ger-| 
man officers spiked leather dress hele 
met, a German trench flashlight, a 
elip of German practice rifle shells, 
also a collection of German, French, 
Belgian and Luxemburg colns, 
Chester writes that he is still collect- 
ing souvenirs to show to his friends 
on his return home, 


|} weeks, 
| wading about camp in hip boots. 


VILLIAM ROY HU! 

William Roy Hunter, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Willis Hunter,.was born in 
Eddyville, Nebraska, March 20, 1897. 
When six years of age he came with 
his parents to Batesville, Ind., where 
he grew to manhood.It was while em- 
ployed at Connersville, Ind., that he 
answered the call of his country en- 
listing in the 139th Machine Gun Bat- 
tery, Company A. He began his tyain- 
ing at Ft. Benjamin Harrison, and 
was later transferred to Mississippi 
and arrived in France about June of 
last year. 

He was severely wounded some time 
in August. Though details are lacking 
it was doubtless largely due to his 
weakened condition that pneumonia 
developed which caused his death on 
Oct. 2; 1918, age 22 years, 6 months 
and 22 days. 

Besides the parents he leaves to 
mourn his loss four brothers, two sis- 
ters, four grandparents, and a host of 
and friends. 


relatives 

Abe Frankel, of Lawrenceburg, is 
in receipt of a letter from his son 
Nathan, stating that the division in 
which he is will soon be sent from 
France to Germany and that he will 
jprobably not get home before six or 
eight months. At the time the let- 
ter was written Nathan stated that 
rain had failen every day for three 
and that the soldiers were 


Mrs. Walter Carrington, of Cincin, 
nati, received word from her brother 
Wilkie: Moedy that he had landed 
safely in New York. He says he is 
glad to get back in the good old U. 
S. again, but rather enjoyed his work 
aithough. he did some hard fighting 
He will be mustered out in Oakland, 
‘Galif., ‘where he enlisted but he js 
coming to Cincinnati soon. 

Corp. Howard Heitmeyer arrived 
home from Camp Taylor Tuesday 
evening having been mustered out of 
service. Mr. Heitmeyer arrived from 
France sOme few weeks ago and has 
been stationed at a camp in New 
York. 

Pyt. Albert Longcamp, of Camp 
Humphrey, Va., has received an 
honorable discharge and is now at 
home at Dillsboro, 


Camp Devens, Mass., 
Dear Brother: 

| Will write a few lines this after- 
noon. This is the coldest day we 
have had here. 

Yesterday we had another one of 
those battles. We were the enemy. 
| We left at 7 a. m., went out about 
three miles. We did not have much 
time to dig trenches, but we worked 
hard and got down deep enough that 
they could not see us. They were 
within a hundred feet of our trench 
before they knew it. The officers 
said we did fine. 

Have been drilling hard this week, 
even drilled this forenoon, something 
we never did before, but it is on ac- 
count ef the Military Carnival we are 
going to have from the 25th to the 
27th. General McCain is giving a 
gold medal te the best company in 
this camp. Each man in the com- 
pany will get one. I think Co. C 
will get it. They are pretty good. 
We have too many new men. We are 
expecting large crowds the three days. 
They will see everything that is done 
in a big battle. 

I do not think we will do much af- 
ter the Carnival as that will be the 
farewell for the division. I think 
they will begin to discharge the first 
of the month. Yesterday the first 
200 left for home from the Depot 
Brigade which numbers about 3,000. 
After those are gone they will begin 
on the division, We will probably 
be last, but expect to be home by 
Christmas. We will be examined 
again before we leave. 

Had another shot in the arm for 
the prevention of pneumonia as there 
is a great deal of it here in Massachu 
setts. 

1 suppose you and papa are ahout 
through with the corn. Did you get 
the pictures? I sent-Aunt Anna Lyhr- 
ing one this morning. Am sending 
Elmer a picture of this camp. The 
white spots that look like water are 
the drill grounds. 

Will close as I want to wash niy 
clothes yet before dark. 

Your Brother, 
Pvt. Frank J. Brandt. 


Nov. 23. 


HOME FROM FLYING FIELD 


Art Carter returned home Monday 
evening from Barron Field at Ever- 


man, Texas, having received his hon-| 


orable discharge on Saturday. Art’s 
| knowledge of motors enabled him to 
rapidly work his way up after his en- 
listment and for several months past 


he has had charge of a large body of | 


men at Barron Field in the shops 
where the government air craft were 
overhauled and _ repaired. He has 
been making almost daily flights in 
the testing of the airplanes and says 
that riding through the air is not as 
smooth work as it seems for the air 


currents make it as bumpy going as a 


rough road. 

Art is so well pleased with Texas 
that he expects to return there in the 
near future and locate in one of the 
growing cities of that state. 


COUNTY GAVE 
SOLDIERS ROYAL 


TIME FRIDAY 


Celebration Was One of the | 


Most Magnificent Accorded 
the Soldiers By Any 
Indiana Gounty. 


an aol — 
ere ed 


In one of the most magnificent 
Welcome Home celebrations tender- 
ed the sons of any Indiana county, 
Ripley county paid tribute to her sol- 
diers, sailors and marines of ‘the 
World War Friday. 

The celebration which occurred at 
the Fair Grounds at Osgood, was one 
of the greatest successes ever held in 
Ripley county. The weather . was 
perfect ag a fine rain in the early part 
of the. week laid the dust, and reliev- 
ed the extreme heat. The Parade 


composed of Civil war veterans, war | 


mothers, war fathers, soldiers, sail- 
ors and the marines of the 
World War and the red _ cross 
members headed by the Bureka brass 
band, of Batesville, formed at the 
#chool house at ten» o’clock and 


marched east two blocks down Buck-| 
block, | 


eye St., six blocks, west one 
up Walntt St. six blocks and out to 
the ‘fair grounds where the soldiers 
etood at attention in front of the 
grand stand, during a short memor- 
ial service ih honor of the forty-two 
young men whi had paid the supreme 
sacrifice. During this service which 
eccurred at eleven o’clock nearly all 
of the bells thruout the country were 
tolled. Dinner wag served to the 
veterans and war mothers from the 
art hall. As each person passed the 
table he was given a plate containing 
two sandwickes and a pickle and a 
cup of famous bergoo. The tables 
were set in the grove with cold slaw, 
pies and cake, ice water was served 
in abundance. Bergoo was also serv- 
ed to anyone wishing it. Promptly 
at two o'clock the exercises began in 


the ampitheatre. A double quartette| 


sang, “The Old Flag Never Touched 
the Ground.” Judge R. A. Creigmile 
then presented the Rev. Father Hun- 
tingford, of Napoleon who has just re- 
turned fram the East where he serv- 
as a K. of C. chaplin. Father 
Huntingford gave a short description 
of his work among the _ soldier 
Judge Charles Orbinson, of Indian- 
apolis gave a splendid address, which 
“ES much enjoyed by the audience. 
He was followed by Adj. Gen. Harry 


B, Smith who gave a talk on Indi-] 
ana’s part in the great struggle andj 


every’ Hoosier can feel proud of be- 
Jonging to such a great ‘common- 
wealth., Andrew Irrgang, of Spades, 
was neXt introduced ‘by Judge Creig- 
ile and -made a few remarks. The 
double quartette sang the “Star 
Spangled Banner” as the 
number. 


closing 


sureka band furnished exeeél- 
Jént music during the day. A game 
of base ball and dancing in the art 
pall furnished amusement for all. 
The K. of C. hut distributed ice 
cream cones and cigarettes free to 
all soldiers, sailors and marines 
ind gave each a handkerchief. 220 
soldiers registered at the hut but it 
was estimated that there were 400 
in attendance. There were about 
four or five thousand ‘people at the 
fair grounds and between 2,000 and 
3,000 at the street dance. Never 
had the streets of Osgood been enliv- 
ened by such a scene as was shown 
on the main street Friday night. 
Hundreds of electric lights, gay dec- 
orations, the brave attire of Ripley 
’s daughters and our boys in! 
aniform dancing in the street made a 
pay scene long to be remembered. 
The Aurora band furnished excellent 
music which was enjoyed by all. The 
Ripley County Home Coming was a 
day that will live long in our memor- 
ies anid the citizens of Ripley county 
are to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cessful ending of a perfect day. 
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SOLDIERS FARES 
BE PAID 


een ee 


Special Train Will Carry Rip- 
ley Co. Folks to “Welcome 
Home” Celebration. 


Ripley county boys who saw ser- 
vice during the world war will not be 
forgotten when Indiana formally 
welcomes her sons home, early in 
May, upon the return to Indianapolis 
of the boys of the 150th Field Ar- 
tillery Rainbow Division. Arrange- 
ments have been completed whereby 
the county commissioners wil] pay 
the railroad fare of every returned 
soldier, sailor or marine, who wishes 
to go to the Capital City for the 
State wide celebration that is being 
arranged. 

A Big Delegation. 

It is expected that a big delegation 
will go from Ripley county, headed 
by the county committee recently 
selected at the request of the state 
organization in charge. 

In order to faciliate matters a 
man has been named in each town- 
Ship to whom the boys who wish to 


WILL 


| make the trip from each section may 
| report. 


All who can go are asked to 
enroll immediately, so that a com- 
plete Hist can be compiled at an early 
date. The men representing the 
various townships to whom soldiers 


fsbould report arg ay follows: 


L. D, Weare, Johnson Tp.; Har 


shal Spangler, Brown Tp.; Wm. J. 
Holman Shelby Tp.; J. W, Simpers, 
Otter Creek Tp.; Anthony Meyer, 
Jacksoi Typ.; W. Edgar Smith, 
Washington Tp.; T, W, W. Sunmaiy 
ihAahe Th. BH, by 'Gooking, Dela- 
ware Tp.{ Ut Sparling, Center 
Tp.; T. H. Thompsoti, Franklin Tp. 
A. W, Romweber, Laughery town 
ship. 

Account Board Authorizes Expense. 

Gilbert H, Hendren, chief examin- 
er fer the state board of accounts 
sent ietters to all county commission- 
ers notifying them that ag far as his 
office is concerned they are authoriz- 
ed to make arrangements to send 
soldiers to Indianapolis paying their 
car fare. 

The letter. follows: 

“You are hereby authorized, in so 
far as the state board of accounts hag 
authority to empower you ;o. pay the 
car fare of every discharged séldier 
to and from Indianapolis on Victory 
day in order that every-man who saw 
service can take, part. in¢the celebra- 
tion of the world’s .greatest. war to 
establish international. peace. This 
will be by far the greatest celebra- 
tion ever held . in the history of the. 
state.’ 

As there was no appropriation 
available the county commissioners 
and county council both me; in spe- 
cial session Monday morning with alk 
members of both bodies present. 


| There were no funds from which to 


appropriate money for the car fare 


| of the soldiers so the county council 
1 authorized the commissioners to bor- 


row $4,500 for this purpose. 
From 9:30 a. m, to 12 m. and from 


13:30 p. m. until 6 p. m. meals will be 


served free to all soldierg at theState 
House. 
Special Train, 

The United States Railroad ad- 
ministration has announced that a 
special train will be put on the B. & 
O, on the day of the Welcome Home 
celebration. The special train will 
start from Milan leaving at 6 a. m. 
The only stops that will be made 
will be at Osgood and Holton. Sol- 
dier boys should take the train at the 
one of the three stations (Milan, Os- 
good or Holton) that is the most con- 
venient. for thefn. There will be some 
Ofe at each statidn- to purchase tick- 
ets for all soldiers, sailors or marines 
who care to make the trip. For the 
benefit of the many civilians who de- 
sire to make the trip we are auth- 
orized: to quote the following round 
trip fare. From Milan $5.54 per 


f round trip, from Osgood $5.00 per 


round trip, from Holton $4.62 per 
round trip. These prices do not in- 
clltde the war tax. 

The special train will arrive in In- 
dianapolis at 10:00 a, m. and fre- 
turning it will leave Indianapolis at 
6 p. m. 


Watch the papers 


date of the “Welcome Home” 
Tt is thought now that it will be 
about May 9. 


This will be a great day in the his- 
tory of Indiana and everey one who 
can should make arrangements to at- 
tend. It is estimated that a crowd 
of from 50,000 to 75,000 will be in 
‘the Capital City to welcome the boys 


home. 


| LETTER RELATIVE TO THE 
DEATH OF CORP, DEMAREE. 


Mrs- Sarah E. Demaree, of West 
iFork, received the following letter 
l relative to the death of her son Cor- 
! poral Emmett Demaree. 

435 Prospect Ave, Hartford, Conn, 
March 15, 1919. 
1 Dear Mrs. Demaree:— 

On behalf of Captain Harper of the 
499th Aero Sqadron to which I had 
the privilege to belong and to serve 
in France, I am taking the liberty of 
writing you in regard to the death 
of your son, Corporal Emmet Dem- 
aree. No doubt you have learned 
that the squadron left Saint Maixent 
about January 28th. and proceeded 
to Saint Nazaire there awaiting ord- 
ers for embarking to the United 
States. While at Saint Nazaire your 
gon contracted a bad cold which de- 
veloped into pneumonia in a@ short 
time. He was sent to Hospital No. 
11 early in hig illness and continu- 
ing worse he was transferred to 
Base Hosoaital No, 101 Saint Nazaire 
and passed away at 2:45 p. m., Fer- 
rury 20th, his diagnosis being bron- 
chial pneumonia. The squadron em- 
barked that evening on U, S. S, Mex- 
ican for America leaving besides your 
son, seven other boys sick in hospital, 
and three officers besides myself, who 
were detached only a few hours be- 
fore sailing to make room on board 
ship for wounded. 

I embarked February 23rd on the 
U. 8, S, Mongolia and during my stay 
at St, Mazaire made several visits 
to the hospital and was able to ob- 
tain the details concerning your son's 
death. My association with the 
499th Squadron through’ several 
months service has brought me into 
very close contact with all of its 
members and it is with a feeling of 
sincere regret that I extend to you 
my sympathies over the death of your 
ison, Corporal Emmett Demaree, and 


I assure you that he hag proven him- | 


self to be an excellent soldier, cheer- 
ful at all times, popular among hig 
associates and willing and ready to 


undertake and carry out aay task sct 
before him and I trust that you will 
be able to find consolation in the 
fact that he has been taken for the 
Sake of humanity and in the noblest 
service there can be, that of his 
country. 


iS, now that the war is over. 


Corporal Demaree was buried with! 
the full military honors of hig rank 
at the American Base Cemetery No. 
21, Saint Nazaire France. The num- 
ber and description of his grave will 
be forwarded to you through the 
American Red Cross at an early date 
and for further details (such as 
grave number, etc.) I would sug- 
gest your writing personally tc Head. 
quarters American Red Cross, Base 
Hospital No, 101, A. P. O. T01, 
France. Trusting that this informa- 
tion given’ may act in a somewhat 
more personal way than the some- 
what meagre details you no doubt 
have already received and assuring 
you and your family of my sincerest 
sympathy, I am Very Sincerely, 

MILLER B. HEEBNER, 
Ist Lieut, A. S. A. 
Squadron Adjutant. 


BACK FROM FEANCE. 


Lawrence Olmsted writes to his 


| parents as follows: “‘I am on U. S. S. 


Nerthern Pacific and have just re- 
turned from France. We landed at 
Brest, France, took on 1,500 wound- 
ed soidiers and are now returning to 
the U. S. ~ We are caring for the boys 
iu every possible way to make them 
comfortable. We feed them in their 
bunks. We returned cn the same 
shiz we went over on. Our bunch 
(aviation) were the only ones who 
got to return at this time. We are 
all glad o get beck to the good old U. 
I will 
write you when I land.” 

Later—-He landed at Hoboken, N, 
J,, Dec. 3rd. 


PAUL WYCOFF WRITES A VERY 
INTERESTING LETTER, 


Paul Wycoff writes his 
mother, Mrs. 
| Versailles, 


grand- 


Well I’m back to New York and 
will soon be home. 


; be there by Christinas anyway. 
are getting a lot of honor that really 


belongs to someone else. You see we 
were all ready to sai? for France on 


the morning the news came of the 
| armistice signing so we came here on | 


a transport and in oversea uniforms 
and every one who saw us thot we 
were arriving from France and be- 
ing the first to arrive they’re going 
wild over us. We had a fifty-two 
hour ride on the U. 
Washington, which is one of the larg- | 
est transports in use. It has made] 
nine trips across. I didn’t get sea 
sick but a lot of them did. We were 


| over a hundred miles out from land 


most of the trip and went far out of 
the regular course to avoid mine 
fields. They had out mine sweepers] 


Mary A, Stewart of 


Ft. Watsworth, S, N. Y. 


e Noy, 27, 1918) 
| Dear Grandma:— 


i 


S. S. Martha | 


all the time and we had to keep 


life preservers and all our clothes. 
the whole trip.. Twice a day the 


alarm was given to mann the life 
boats and rafts“and we had to learn 


| where to go and what to do in case 
jof an accident. “You know the min- 


es haven’t been taken up yet and 
many of them are floating loose and 
can’t be found. 

When we got into New York Har- 
hor ferries and passenger boats turn- 
ed out of their courses to run paral- 
lel to us. Sweh yelling and waving 
you never heard or-saw. And every 
whistle and bell in the harbor was 
doing its best. When we landed and 
got out on the streets it looked like 
the whole population of the United 
State was there throwing eats, con- 
fetta and even money at us. We’re to 
parade in New York tomorrow. Thea- 
tres and every thing else is wide op- 
en tous. All you need is an over sea 
uniform to have New York at your 
feet. If you stop on a corner you 
have a crowd around you in a minute 
asking questions. I’m going to have 
a forty-eight hour pass beginning to- 
nite. The Y here hag invitations for 
five thousand of the 41st Brigade to 
spend Thanksgiving with private 
families in New York and- Brooklyn. 
I don’t know yet whether I will ac- 
cept one or not. It’s certainly heav- 
en here for us but with all that I’1l 
be glad when I can come home. This 
letter will have to do for all my rela- 
tion at Versailles because I’m my 
own: secretary and trying to write to 
éyery one today, Love to all. 


Your Grandson, PAUL 
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‘Ralph Croxton Writes 
About Life In Navy 


Brooklyn Yards, N. Y., 
April 7, 1919. 
Dear Mother and All:— 

I received .your letter dated 
April 1, 1919, yesterday. Some- 
times a letter from. home reaches 
me in two days but it does not 
make any difference how old they 
are, anything from home or vicin- 
ity is almost sacred. 

I got the Journals O. K. and 
My! what a lot of news they con- 
tain. Most all: the boys I know 
are being discharged. Some of 
them are Thaddues Brenton, Paul 
Day and others. It seems so funny 
to read in the paper about Pvt., 
Corp. so and so, because I know 
them by Paul, Russell or whatever 
their name is.. Too,“in the Navy 
everybody is just plain Jack and 
every officer is Sir, and not 
Lieutenant or Captain. 

Mother, T told you’ I was on one 
of Uncle & best ships but 
didn’t d her very much. 
She cost 00,008. She is the 
only ship of her kind being run 
altogether by electricity. She has 
twelve 14 inch guns, twenty 5 
inch guns, several 3 inch anc 
smaller arms. The 14 inch guns 
comprise the primary battery,and 
the 5 inch the secondary battery. 
The cost of firing the guns seems 
great, but in war you know cost 
does not count. It is efficiency,or 
the one who wins is the one who 
ean deliver the goods in the short- 
est time. To fire a 14 imch gun it 
costs $749.00. Three of them are 
fired at once, so the real cost is 
$2,247.00. We call this a salvo. 

On board we have a_ working 
station. I work-in the discharge 
office. We have a fire station. I 
am in the fire control division and 
have a fire plug to open. We also 
have an abandon ship station. I 
abandon ship in Motor Sailor 2, 
second trip: The funny part is 
that the men in the first trip are 
taken quite a ways from the ship 
and then have to jump overboard 
and swim until the boat comes 
after us. 
quarters station 
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most imp bec 
other r€ 
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you make a hit, the bel! rings. I 
made eight hits out of ten shots 
yesterday. 

Having a great deal of liberty 
now and we are getting ‘ready to 
open the baseball season. The “Y” 
and Jewish Welfare Club sent us 
60 bats, 100 balls and 40 gloves. 
There is a park in the yards where 
we practice. We also have 
fantry drill twice a week. The 
fleet gets in from Gautauama Bay, 
Cuba, next week. The U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania is flagship. Oh yes, 
the Idaho, just: launched, came in 
yesterday from Philadelphia. That 
is her home port. She is S. O. P. 
ship now. That means Senior Of- 

cer Present. We.have been S. O 
P. all the time. She has Rear | 
Admiral Coonz aboard. 

Am sending you two snapshots | 
teken the day the 27th Reg.. par- 
aded in New York. Had some pic- 
tures of myself taken yesterday. | 
Only $12.00 a dozen. 

Mother, I read over the affidavits | 
mow and pick out the most urgent 
cases of dependency. We have a/| 
3 per cent allowance now. We! 
have 200 cases filed and our ver' 
eentage calls for 21 men in May. 
It is queer how the Navy took , 
nicks of the country’s men 
their people are most all cripplés 
or have 'rheumatism ‘and are 
old, generally -45 or 50. What: 
must be the condition of the peo-: 
ple of those rejected. I don’t! 
blame them for getting out if | 
thev can. We all are glad to get 
back. 

With love, 
RALPH CROXTON. 


It is rougher this | 
morning than at any time on this | 
trip and while the ship rolls and| 


we reach port. 


pitches I write. 


Mother, I was looking over my | 
diary last might, and find that this | 
will be my last letter to you dur- 
ing my first year in the navy, for 
the time is drawing near which |} 
will make it a year since I joined. 
When I think of the many things 
so new to me that have happened, 
I know some of them will interest 
you. Altho I told you many things | 
when I was home ‘in January, I am | 
going to give you 4 short synopsis 
of my navy career. I look at my 
rookie days in quite a different 
light, anyway, now. 

I joined the navy, you will re- 
member, Nov. 22nd at Indianapolis. 
At first they told us we were going 
to Norfolk, but sent us to Gréat 
Lakes training station instead. The 
two boys I was sworn in with are 
gone—one is serving three years at 
Portsmouth: naval prison for steal- 
ing; the other has deserted and can 
not go hame. The former was 18 
and the latter 15. I was 21. 


Our ‘time at Great Lakes was 
short, altho it seemed long to us. 
We were there five months to the 
day. I went the regular route— 
first, detention three weeks; next, 
real camp and then outgoing camp. 
I was in Camps Farragut, Perry 
and Ross, as you remember by my 
mail addresses. At Great Lakes 
they have nine camps and this 
winter intend to keep 100,000 there 
all the time. 

It seems that whatever we do im§ 
life, we imagine our lot is the hard- 
est. So it seémed thep; but now it 
is a pleasure to think over our pet- 
ty joys and sorrows. These are 
some of. the things I think of when 
thinking of my time as a rookie— 
snow shovels, swabs, sick boy, in-| 
spection for liberty, breaking up of | 
Company E, the crack company in | 
drill and losing my furlough pa-} 
per, also drill, and the way we used 
to parade when. the girls came to 
camp Wednesday afternoon, which | 
is a half holiday in the navy. 

Well, we were very glad when we 
got orders to move to Camp Ross. 
We imagined we were old salts and 
sang and hollered at the other sai- 
lors all the way over! There we 
had another inspection and got 
our last two shots in the arm. We 
had already received three besides 
our vaccination. 

In three days. we took traim en- 
route for New York, the wonderful 
city we had heard so much about. 
There were 110 of us and we had 
three cars to ourselves. We sure 
did try ourselves on the way. We 
thréw pillows, sang, put ‘the porter. 
under the fountain, etc. We left 
the Lakes at 8 o’clock and reached 
Brooklyn navy yards the next day 
at 4 o’clock, Our stay in the Morse 
receiving ship was short and the 
next dav a tug took us to Ellis Is- 
land. It is just across from the 
Statue of Liberty. It is ‘the place 
where immigrants land when com- 
ing to the United States. They al- 
so take the soldidrs returning from } 
the front there for inspection. The | 
next thing was the separation. We | 
were lined up for ship drafts and 
23 of us were sent to the U.S. S. 
Northern Pacific, a transport. This 
was a sad parting, altho we had 
only been together five months. 
The book of Unele Tom’s Cabin 
came to my mind and I thought of 
the bitter. partings taking place in 
it. We came aboard our ship and 

6 and 


ster to us, but is» small compared 
ith others I have seen since. She 
is speedy, tho, and many people 
you meet have heard of her and 
her record return trip. We have 
arried many moted men and wom- 
en. Last trip we took Secretary of 
Var Baker to Europe and have 


him returning this trip. 

ers are Vanderbilt, Senator Lewis, 
Miss Irene Franklin Green (act- 
ress), and Senator Chamberlain. 

I have made seven trips across 
now, or in other words, have trav- 
eled as much as two times around 
the world. Many times I get blue 
and downhearted, but I know at 
the same time it is the greatest 
experience in my life. France is a 
beautiful country. We cannot see 
much of it in war times, but talk 
to people who have. We pass thru 
a beautiful bay on entering BR ” 
France, which is said to have eight 
entrances. The people are so fun- 
ny and are, regular beggars. A 
Frenchman told us the reason of 
so much begging was because the 
American sailar$ didn’t care as 
much for their dollars as they did 
their centimes (1-100 of a Franc). 

We have our times to be on 
watch, which is generally 4 hours 
on and 8 or 12 off. I have done 
several things on. board. I was ion 
deck, an idler, mess cook, messen- 
ger, helmsman and am a signalman 


now. It is all great, but when the! 


war is over I want to get out of 
the service. Uncle Sam pays us all 
he can, but we can’t.save any mo- 
iney in the service. 

Hoping this .gives you a better 
idea of myself in the service and 


lanot} T aline 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD 


News and Experiences of Several 
of Uncle Sam’s Servants. 


Last week we publishéd an account 
of the woynding of Henry Gausman 
and the strange cofncidence of his 
coming under\the Ainistering care of 
Miss Bertha Gygémann in the hospi- 
tal. f 

The followi#ig IXters to his parents, 
Chas. Gausyhan and wife, show that 
while othgr nurses\may be ever so 
good that one from\home brings a 
cheer that none others ‘gan. 

Somewhere in ¥rance. 
Nov. 11, 1918. 
Dear Folks:— 

It has been some time since I wrote 
last but could not get much chance 
sooner as we were on the go nearly 
all the time and were at no place 
‘where we could get paper or get the 
letters censored. We were following 
the Germans and they were going so 
fast that it took lots of hiking to get 
up to their lines. 

We went over the top on Nov. 6, 
and went seven kilometers and didn’t 


find any of the enemy, but the next 
morning we met strong resistance, 
but it did not take long before we had 
them going again. 

Well, I am taking a rest now as one 
of them managed to hit me in the 
right ankle and made me turn back. 
It is not very much of a wound as it 
did not break any bones. The machine 
gun bullet went through on the right 
side of the ankle near the ankle bone. 

When I was hit, it did not hurt. All 
that I noticed was something hit me 
and I looked and saw a bullet hole in 
my shoe. I wanted to go on at first 
but some told me to look after it;when 
I pulled my shoe off I saw a_ hole 
through the side of the ankle. It is 
about an inch and a half from the 
place where it entered till the place 
where it came out again. I then pulled 
out my first aid package and tied it 
up and went to the rear. I had to walk 
about a mile to the first aid station 
which they established in a little town 
which we took in the morning. It was 
about two o’clock when I got hit. On 
my way back I pulled up a nice geod 
turnip out: of a patch the Germans 
had sowed and it surely tasted good 
as I was good and hungry. It was the 
first raw turnip I had since I was over 
here. When I got to the first aid sta- 
tion I was looked after and the road 
was blown up near there, so the am- 
bulance could not get there, so the 
captain said if we could walk to the 
next town which was about three 
miles off we could get an ambulance. 
So a fevy of us ‘hoys started ta walk. 
My ankle was pretty sore by this 
time and I could hardly walk. But I 
was surely lucky as some good engi- 
neer came along on horseback and let 
me ride his horse and he walked. 
When we got to this aid station I 


eould not stand on my foot anymore 


and stayed there all night. 

The next morning was taken to 
another station and from there to a 
field hospital. Stayed at this field hos- 
pital a day and was then moved to 
the hospital where I now am. Landed 
here night before last. Think I’ll be 
sent to some base hospital today or 
tomorrow. Then I’ll have a good rest 
and enjoy the good eats of the hospi- 
tal. My foot is a good deal better to- 
day already, and I guess by the time 
this reaches you it will be healed. 

I met Bertha Greeman this morn- 
ing. She is staying at this place, but 
is in a different ward. She came 
through this ward yesterday morning. 
As she passed by my bed I saw her 
and thought of her right away.I asked 
our nurse afterwards and she said 
she was in the next ward. This morn- 
ing after she was through with her 
work she came in. She surely seemed 
to be glad to see some one from our 
home town. She said I was the first 
one she had met. Well, I must say 


he si y treated me fine. She went 
to the Red Cross and got me a swea- 
ter and brought me some candy, cakes 
an apple, box of cigarettes and this 
writing paper. I think the apple, can- 
dy and this paper was some of her 
own. She wanted to do all she could 
for me and I am surely thankful to 
her. When you get this letter you call 
up her folks and tell them I saw her 
and that she is looking good and in 
good spirits and very cheerful. 

Well I hope and think that peace 
will be signed today according to ru- 
mors around and if not I hope it will 
be very soon hereafter. 

I have a good appetite and feeling 
fine aside from my little sore and hope 
that you are also all well and taking 
care of yourselves. 

Will close sending my love to you 
all. Tell the friends around there hello 
for me and that I think we'll soon 
come back to tell our experiences. 

Goodbye, from 


Pvt. Henry J. Guasman, 
Co. F. 16 Inf. A. E. F. 
France. 


| 
| 


Somewhere in France. 
Nov. 14, 1918. 
Dear Folks:— 
I suppose you have received the 
other letter I wrote telling you of my, 


slight wounds in the ankle. I am gett- 
ing along fine. The swelling has gone 
out of my foot some and it does not 
pain me much. I can sleep good at 
nights. I most generally go to sleep 
right after supper about seven o’clock 
and\sleep until the next morning. We 
are Well taken care of. We have it 
good. Our meals and everything are 
brought to our beds,but I surely would 
rather be out with the boys carrying 
my pack. You know it has always been 
hard fot me to lay fround. af 

Well I guess all the people over in 
the states are glad and thankful that 
the fighting has ceased and the war 
is won. Everyone is celebrating over 
here. 

I wrote in the other letter about 
meeting Bertha Greeman. Wish she 
could be in the same place that I am 
as she surely treated me fine. If she 
had been a sister of mine, I don’t 
think she could have treated me bet- 
ter, All the nurses here are very nice 
and surely doing 4 great work and sa- 
crificing much to help the boys along. 
Seems as if the sun can shine now} 
since the war is over. Before it was | 
much cloudy weather. Have not had| 
any freezing weather yet, only a lit- 
tle frost. 

The boys are all talking about go- 
ing home now and I hape it wont be 
long before we will all he back again. 

Don’t worry about me as it wont 
be very long before I’ll he able to be 
around again and join the boys, Will 


close hoping this will find you all well 


and taking care of yourselves and I 
send my love to you all. 
From Pvt. Henry J. Gausman, 
Co. F. 16 Inf., 
Amer. Ex. Forces, France. | 


Henry Winsor and wife are in re- 
ceipt of the following letter from 
their son, Byron, and although Byron 
has been forced to forego the idea of 
eating Christmas dinner at his moth- 
er’s table he is now looking forward 
to being there for his birthday cele- 
bration next February. 

France, Nov. 21, 1918. 
Dear Dad:— 

Well, dad, I don’t think it will be 
very long until I will be back in the 
states again and then home. They are 
sure trying hard to hAve a great num- 
ber of the boys back to the states by 
Christmas, and I/might be _ lucky 
enough to be oné of them. How are 
‘you and the resf at home? I hope they 
are all fine anf ehjoying good health, 
as I am fine/ mysd)f. This country is 
enjoying some beautiful weather here, 
and the péople are taking advantage 
of it, and gathering their crops. We 
have had a few heavy frosts and 
when a fellow gets up at quarter till 
six in the morning, his tent is cover- 
ed with frost and small pools of water 
are frozen. The people here sure are 
quaint: They ride in Dig hich-wheelad 
carts, and they drive milk cows like 
people down south work exen. The 
men here wear hats with ribbons 
hanging down their acks and wooden 
shoes. 

Does Gladys driv¢ to school or dees 
she board? Dad, I think I will be 
home in time to vidsit her school a day 
or so, long befone her school ends. If 
we have snow ift February next year, 
I may be home/and\have a sleigh ride. 
As the troopg are going to be sent 
home fast, and I think they will be 
discharged from the &ervice at once. 
Well, don’t worry about me, and you 
mam, and all stay well at home, and 
I will be back with you people soon. 

Lovingly, 
Your son, Byron. 

Corporal John Kreuzman_ writes 
the following interesting letter of his 
experiences abroad to his parents, 
William Kreuzman and wife. While 
his brother, William, has been busy 
chasing Germans, John has done his 
share by baking huge mountains of 
bread to feed the boys and give them 
the pep to run the Germans a foot 
race to the Rhine. 

Langus, France. 
Nov. 24, 1918. 
Dear Dad and All:— 

Today the censor is off Y being 
time for daddy’s Xmas mail I thought 
I would tell you all I know and of 
what I saw while coming over up un- 
til now. 


We started from the States Oct. 18 
1917 on the ship they called the Lin- 
coln which has been sunk some time 
ago. Well the first three days I felt 
alright but thd last days I was sick all 
way over. We had good eats on the 
boat only it took so long to get it for 
they had to feed about 2500 men and 
that took a while to feed them. We 
were K. P’s. one day on board. We al- 
so had to do exercige twice a day and 
you can imaging how we done it with 
the ship rocking like\a cradle. We al- 
so had fire calls and we had target 
practice.They sure did have some gun- 
ners on our boat. They all got a raise 
in salary that day. I mpver saw any 
sign of subg on the way over. The first 
land I saw after being on sea for 13 
days was Bell Island. Laté that night 
we hit in port of St. Nazaikie and the 
band played as we yelled. The next 
day was Nov. ist and we got off and 
got in trucks and went to camp. We 
didn’t have any bed so slept on the 
ground. The next day we started to 
unload the boat and getting our equip- 

lent on trucks and taking it to camn 
two days later we started to bake and 
had 4 eight hour shifts and that went 
alright. On Nov. 10 we were paid in 
francs. 

We were in that town for three 
weeks and received orders to move. 
We packed up and boarded theFrench 
train the first one I ever rode in and 
were on the road three days. I have 
seen some scenery on the way. We 
then readhed a city called Nevers at 
about 12 \p’clock at night and were 
brought to\¢amp to rest. In the morn- 
ing they tok us to the French bar- 
racks and wé stayed there two weeks 
before we done any work. After that 
they sent us tp work in the French 
bakery where fifty French girls were 
working.’ Everyhody had a woman 


but I, for I was too busy firing the ov- | 
ens. The old gtyl4 ovens were used | 


there where the woed is placed in the 


oven, then taken out after which you | 
place the bread in and the same thing | 


over and over again. 

We had a swell Xmas that year and 
the day after New Year’s we went to 
a place called Gieves, a small town 
but the largest camp in the world. It 
covered seven square miles and the 
railroad yard were like the ones at 
Chicago. 

We stayed there six months until 
they were drawing too much bread, 
then we had to leave. We were bak- 
ing around 25 to 30 thousand lbs of 
bread a day. So we packed again and 
went to Augers, a beautiful city with 
a population of 170,000 people.We had 
a camp of our own a small place and 
started to bake on July 4th with two 
field ovens and later on wé had to use 
eight of them. About a month later 
they said there were some of us going 
out on detachment so we got ready 
and boarded the train Again and we 
hit in Tours_t& the afternoon and a 


Sergeant and I ktarted out to tour the 
town and slept tw a hotel that night 
and that was the first real bed I slept 
in for a good while and felt like home. 
Well we missed the train the next 
morning and we didp’t care for the 
Sergeant had 500 Fralacs on him and 
we got on an American Special and 
started to where our inch were so 
the train in Bourges an§ toured that 
train and see Fyance and we got off 
the train in Boyrge’s out toured that 
town all day and the next night we 
were on the way again arid we saw 
our outfit in cars waiting to be pulled 
out so we passed them and went to 
the town ofChaumont and there I met 
George Engel and Frank Gauck and 
{hey were glad to see me. We slept 
in a good bed again that night. The 
next morning we said let’s go back 
so we went to the place where we are 
now and we had to climb up a hill 
about one mile long to get to the 
place. We found the bakery and star- 
ted to work the next day and we are 
wazking, kwelve hours every day, turn- 
ing out about 30,000 lbs of bread a 
day. 

This is some town. There are walls 
around it and the only town the Ger- 
mans didn’t take in the year of 1800. 
They have an underground city here 
but I have never been there to see it, 

Well, think that is about all I know 
about the past and hoping that I will 
see you sogn. 

I remairf, 


Your Loving Son, 
Cpl. John A. Kreuzman, 
Bakery Co. 306, 
A. E. F. France. A. P. 0.714. 
Sebastian Burst is in receipt of the 
following letter under date of Decem- 
ber 2nd, from his son, Frank; who is 
in a hogpital in England récovering 
from being gassed by the Germans. 
Frank relates something of the fierce 
fighting which he and the other boys 
of this v&tinity. have undergone and 
also touches upon his fhspection of 
one of the places whicly Germans, in 
their dire extremity fr grease for 
the manufacture of explosives, boiled 
the bodies of their owh slain soldiers. 
His letter réads as féllow: 
Dear Father: 
I have not receivéd any mail sinee 


the 17th of Octobef because of being 


gassed and sent td a base hospital in 
England. 

I hope that evgryone at home is O. 
K. and although I am still in the hos- 
pital I am feelifg fine and I hope to 
get out this wdek for I want to get 
back to my unit which is one of the 
first to go back to the good U. S. A. 
for the great work we have done. 

We had some hard fighting on Sept. 
29th. On Suntlay morning at 5:40 we 
started over the tap to break the Hin- 


_denburg line and we did it. Our Com. 


pany M. made the first wave of our 
battallion and we were the first to 
cross. That is where Coy Sunman lost 
his life and where ©. Miller was in- 
jured. Coy was within six yards of 
me when machine gun bullets got him 
and I saw him fall. He never moved 
again. More of my Camp Taylor and 
Ripley County boys lost their lives, 
boys from Versailles, Milan and Mil- 
housen. It certainly was one Sunday 
I shall never forget. 

After that we kept going and took 
town after town and in crossing the 
St. Quentin Canal we found a place 
where the Germans had a number of 
little rooms and a tunnel about six 
miles long. In one of the rooms we 
entered there were a'gréat number of | 
«dead Germans. and-popaibly others too | 
Hut from what I could tell they were | 
call Jetries. They had ‘posts and blocks | 
cand knives -where:th¢y’ cut those men 
‘to pieces. and made ‘high éxplosives | 
‘from the bodies. And: they thought | 
‘they could win the. war with that kind | 
wf work. Never in. théir lives. 

Well,. I don¥ care to write all that 
I saw of the dixty brutes so I will tell! 
you where we were in July and Aug- 
vust. We were on the Belgian front at 
Camel Hill and Ypres and that is 
where Louis Boehmer was injured. 
His wound was not thought to amount 
to much. What they\call over, here a 
mice Bluda which it vas I don’t think 
for he was sent back \ntil it was _all 
wover for he was not bagk when I left 


amy unit and I had a ‘letter ‘from him | 


za few days ago from England. 
I will close for this titae and will 
write later. Give my best to all. 
Here’s hoping that I will be back 
Gn the States by spring and wishing 
eeveryone A Merry Christmas and a 
‘Happy New Year, I am, 


Your loving Son, Frank. 


The following letters were received 
“by Chas. Wesler and family who have 
“two sons serving in France. Ted, who 
Gs connected with the medical corps, 
was wounded some weeks ago when 
the Germans ,indulged@ in one of their 
favorite raids on the hospitals behind 
the lines’ endeavoring ‘to kill doctors, 
nurses and men already wounded, 
claiming of course that God was with 
them in such methods of warfare. 

Amos is with the 154th Infantry 
Band and their music has been an in- 

spiration to many of the boys and 


cheered their spirits during the dis-| 


couraging and dangerous days of war. 
Mesves, France. Nov. 24,1918. 

As the censorship has been raised 
“4 will try to relate my trip across the 
Atiantic during war time. Somethings 
happened which I will tell you rather 
‘than write them. August 6th We left 
‘the port of Newport News at 2 p. m. 


there were three ships m our convoy, 
»several days later we met three from 
‘New York this made six boats in our 
«convoy. I was on aHolland boat called 
‘Zeelandia it carried about 1800 to 
2,000 men. The first few days of our 
trip the weather was hot, toward the 
send of our journey overcoats came in 
tto our comfort. Most every night the 
upper deck was covered with sleeping 
men. It was either because of the heat 
~or fear of the sub that brought them 
on this deck. On leaving port several 
erdisers and an aeroplane accompan- 
jed us but returned after several days. 
As we went on the boat over the gang 
plank our. names were checked and 
each man received his bunk and raft 
namber. I was on ‘the third deck or 
about even with the water line. At 
night no light was to be seen, no 
matches struck, no cigars or cigar- 
ettes could be smoked. The sailors 
took off their white and put on their 
blue uniforms. The vessels ran abrest 
% to % miles apart. We had drill at 
alawn and at just before dinner every 
aday. The raft I was on was of an egg’ 
shapg and held 15 to 20 men. I will 
mever forget the first morning I was 
eon that boat. I heard the electric bells 
ringing. At first I could not imagine 
what it was for. It was the. raft drill 
all. 

A life saver is in each bunk and 
hese we had to carry with us all the 
me. When about halfway across the 
ycean we carried our reserve rations. 
“These consisted of bacon in a bacon 
«ean,-our condiment can contained cof- 
fee, sugar, salt and four packages of 
k. Three days before, landing 
our'cowboy was met by cruisers and 
destroyers. A sausage shaped..balloon 
used for observation was suspended 
on one of the cruisers. A destroyer.can 
make about 40 miles an hour. Our 
course over the ocean was in a-zigzag 
route. This is to prevent the submar- 
ine from following. At times these 
U-boats followed a convoy all day and 
‘then at dusk or at dawn made an at- 
tack on them. Sunday afternoon, Aug, 
18th we came to anchor in the harbor 
of Brest till the 22nd. As I have been 
permitted to write some of the hap- 
penings of my trip in my former let- 
ters I will close by adding that this 
moming our band “played” anoth- 
er group of men out of camp and. it 
wont be long hefore all of the casuals 
will be gone from here and ore, of 
these days we will be’ lucky to. gek 

home with onue of these groups. 

Musician Amos G. Wesler, | 

154th Inf: Band, 

A. P. O. 798 

Via New York 


hardtac 


A. Ev F, 


U. S. Base Hospital No. 13. 
Limoges, France. 
, Nov. 24, 1918.. 
A Dad’s Letter— I am still in the hos- 
pital, though I thought last Sunday I 
‘would be ready to go back to my com- 
pany. But it will be at least two more 
weeks before my wound is healed. I 
met one of the féllows from our out- 
‘it recently who came here Nov. 8th, 
-aad he told me all about the shelling 
of our hospital. Instead of one man 
being killed there were t¥o Sergeants 
and nine privates killgd, one officer 
wounded and one gass¢d. Eight shelis 
came over our buildigg and three. hit 
it. The othdys fell between the village 
and hospitak, Nearlf all of our cloth- 
ing were rumed. Vhe next night the 
nearby villagk was shelled and a lot 
of French sol¥iefs ‘were killed. This 
took place froyj three to five miles 
north of Verdyk on the 2nd of Nov.| 
I had a lot ofj sguveniers in my bar- 
rack and if ¥ ddm’t get back to my! 
company I shall fot be able to bring 
any along with me. The village we 
are at now is certainly a beautiful} 
place. But of all cities I have seen 
they wont compare with those in the 
U.S. A. 
The French people are very nice to 
our soldier boys. 
Your Son,, 
Ted R. Wesler, 
A. P. 0. 753, A, E. F. 


John: Boehmer is in receipt of the 
foliowing letter from his brother, | 
Louis, and while other soldiers are 
bringing back pieces of shell in their 
luggage as souveniers Louis brought 
his over firmly imbedded in his body. 

New York. Dec. 17, 1918. 
Dear Brother and Family: 

Well people I am back to civiliza- 
tion again and I am glad of it. No 
doubt you received the telegram [f 
sent you yesterday when we landed 
here. 

This afternpbon when the nurse 
dressed my wounds she pulled a piece 
of shell out of may back and it was a 
great big piece ta be carrying around 
in my back. And to think I carried it 
for three months so it is no wonder 
my wound wouldn’& heal but I guess 
I will be all right now in a few days. 

I hear they are goipg to ship us to 
a hospital near our holmes’ but I don’t 
know how true it is. 

This is Wednesday niorning and I 
have just had breakfast ‘and you can 
well believe that I am §lled to the 
limit. 

I thought I could be hom4 for Xmas 
but am afraid I will not be able to 
make it now but what is the differ- 
ence so long as I am in the States 


again. 
With best regards to all, I remain, 
Louis. 
U. S. Debarkation Hosp. No.3. 


Among the names in the published 
casualty list of last Friday was that 
of Joseph B. Keane, son of Bernard 
Keene and wife of Route No. 1. Joe 
entered the service ast September, 
went overseas in Apxil and was 
wounded on the 4th of October. 

Mr. Keene a few days ago received 
a telegram from the War Department 
informing him of his son’s wound and 
in. the meantime the following letter 
from Joe reached his parents. 

A. BE. F. France, Nov. 22, 1918. 
Dear Parents and All: 

I am writing a few Jines to let you 
know that I am well and trust that 
you are the same. We are having nice 
weather at present for although it is 
cold during the night it is nice and 
warm during the gay. 

I am in a Red, Cross hospital just 
eutside of Panis which is the largest 
city in France fnd it is certainly a 


I have been away from my com- 
} pany since thd 5th of October and | 
do not know When { will get back to 
it. Neither do I knaw when we will 
start for the United States but I will 
be home some time ih 1919. 

News ‘is scarce with me so I will 
i close with my wishes that you may 
have a. Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 

From Your Son, 
Joseph B. Keene. 


LETTER FROM MISS GREEMANN | 


Miss Bertha Greemann writes the 
following interesting letter to homé 
folks here describing her first trip 
“on purely pleasure bent” since go- 
ing abroad. 

Feb. 2, 1918. 
Dear Sisters :— 

Came back from my vacation two 
days ago and found Nora’s letters of 
Dec. 28th and Jan. 10th, Edwin’s of 
Dec. 3, and two darling little letters 
from Lola and Ada dated back Oct. 8, 
besides quite a number from other 
Batesville people. There were 28 in 
all. Oh yes, one man enclosed five pie- 
ces of chewing gum—but you could 
guess all day and not know who—and, 
i'm not going to tell you. The gum 

as fine—you didn’t know that I had 
acquired the habit, did you? 

Say I was glad to hear a little about 
your Xmas, but I think one letter 
must be missing for none o u. told 
mé anything about your gifts. I still 
continue to get litte remembrance 
such as handkerchiefs, cards, : 
letters s 

Now for 


your questions,—yes, 


am just as well as that snap shot 
shows. I have a cold a eda deal 
but everybody does in France. But 
oh girls—there is a spot in France 
that is “sunny” and I found it. Alas— 
I had to come back to the snow and 
cold. Now let me tell you about my 
trip. 

We left LeMans Jan. 17th and ar- 
rived at Paris at 9 P. M. the same 
night. After the usual red tape at the 
R. T. O. and A. P. M. ete., we landed 
at our hotel. Now we were supposed 
to have only 24 hours in Paris but 
we managed so it stretched to 48 
hours. We sure had a great time. 
We went to Notre Dame, the Louve 
(I am sorry to say that all the won- 
derful things there have not been re- 
turned as yet); we shopped in the 
wonderful stores such as the Lafay- 
ette Galleries and also attended 
Grand Opera., I guess you know that 
the Paris Opera house is the most 
wonderful in the world. The trip from 
Paris to Nice is about twenty-fow 
hours and it was some trip for me. 


You know had never seen large 


At N ty we took in a 
ful hc 9 ot: ier 2 ne th ef Oh 
£ Tt eat te 


rooms 


pict are: 
I assure you 
been exaggeri 

While at N 
some gi ght seeing 
was a fine moun sain trip 
where the perfume 
which we visited, and of cours 
some of our francs. 

Then we took the 
Mentone trip over across th 
into Italy. 

The big Casino, which built out 
over the water, has been taken over 
by the Y. M. C. A. and been turned 
into recreation rooms, 
listed men and ntirsés and maybe yor 
think we didn’t have a wonderful 
time. The boys who “knock’’ the Y. 
M. C. A. have to acknov ledge that 
they are getting the real thing at 
Nice. 

When leaving Nice we did a rather 
foolish thing, that is, took the moun- 
tain trip back home. Its a splendid 
trip thru the French Alps, but boo! 
We stayed one night at Digne and the 
only -heat they had were a few dinkey 
stoves. The best thing of the whole 
trip up there was the hot thermos 
bottles which we found in our beds. 
Believe me, the French maids got 
their“tips” that time long before they 
asked for them. 

Our next stop was at Lyons which 
is supposed to be the second largest 
city in France. There had been sa 


up toG 
e spent 


Monte Carlo, 
> border 


| could. 


heavy snowfall and as jit was begm- 

ing to melt it was terribly sloppy, 
so I can’t say that I enjoyed my stay 
there. From Lyons, we went back to 
Paris for two more days and took our 
trip to Versailles. If I tried to tell 
you about that I would be writing all 
night but if I have to stay here long 
enough to entitle me to another leave 
I want to go back and see those gar- 
dens again in spring. I had the priv- 
ilege of going thru the old King’s pa- 
lace and spending a few minutes in 
the beautiful historic room where 
the final “peace terms” are to be 
signed. 

After seeing a few more Paris 
sights we started back for LeMans, | 
to find that our organization had | 
moved out five miles and had taken j 
over one of the Belgium camps and 
were hard at work. 

There were eight girls in our party 
and you can imagine how we did en- 
joy our trip and the many humorous 
things which took place. Two things 
I must tell you about, one is that I 
had my first ice cream in France. It 
cost us about sixty cents for a thim- 
ble full. Just watch me run past the 
Statue of Liberty when I get back] 
home and order up a gallon of choco- 
late ice cream soda. ha, ha. : 

The other was this, we had a great 
deal of fun trying to parle vonFrench 
Coming home our party had to break 
up and take places just when we 
Three of us were in a first class 
compartment with a French officer 
and his wife and a Belgium captain | 


| and his wife. Now they all tried to be} 


polite and ¢tart up a conversation but | 
about all we could do was to grin. | 
Finally I thought I’d be smart and/ 
start something so I said something 
in German. To my amazement both 
officers understood it and answered. I } 
interpretated to our other two girls | 
and they to their wives. So with a} 
mutual language we had a peasant | 
four hour trip together. 

Well I just must close and get to 
bed for I am again a hard working 
lady. When I write again I’ll tell you 
about this place and our work here. 

Write soon. Remember me to al} 


| who inquire and to those of our 


friends who have had so much sick 


‘ness and trouble. 


Lovingly, Bert. 

Bertha C. Greemann, A. M. C. 

Evacuation Hosp. No. 11, 
A. P. QO. 762, Emerg. Unit, 
Group E. A. E. F. 
P. S. Please don’t think that I am a 
millionaire. You don’t get that way in 
the army. We had to yap all our own 
expenses only we are given one-fourth 
fare on the R. R. France doesn’t do 
this, not much. My Uncle Sam pays 
the %. All the francs I saved up back 
in the woods are gone, but it was 
worth it, However, I must say that 


the enlisted men not only get their 
R. R. fare but are billetted in good 
hotels at government expense when 
pne leaves over here. 


LETTERS FROM SOLDIERS 


News and Experiences of Various 
Men in the Service. 


Chas.Wesler and wife recéived their 
first ‘inkling that their son, Ted, who 
is serving with a-medical corps at the 
front, ‘had been woundéd when Ted’s 
letter reached them telling of his ex- 
perience. The telegram frém the Ad- 
jutant General, _ which one would 
think would have reached them mahy 
days before, did ‘not arrive until af- 
ter Ted’s letter. ; 

Had the message ‘arrived first its 
vagueness as to the extent of the 
wound would naturally have caused 
Mr. and Mrs. Wesler a great deal of 
worry but owing ‘to Ted’s assurance | 
in his. letter. that he was far on the 
road to recovery wheh the message | 
arrived they were aot unduly alarmed. 

The message and the letter follow: | 
Mrs.’ Emma Wessler 

108 Albert St., 4 
Deeply regret to\inform you that it 
is officially reported’ that Private Ted | 
Raymond Wesgsler, Medical Depart- 
ment,’was severely wounded in action 
November 2nd, furthet * information | 
whernt received. 

Harris, The Adjutant General. 


U. S, Base Hospital, No. 13: 
Somewhere In France, Nov. 10, 1918. 
Dear Folks:— 

I was unable to write last Sunday 
for last Saturday, Novémber 2nd, .at 
11:30 a. m. the Germans started to 
shell’ our hospital wHich ‘was three 
mileg north of Verdun. uN 

We were sleeping in houses and the 
first shell hit the building in which I 
was %leeping, killing one and wound- 
ing eight of us.I received two wounds, 
one above my left eye at the margin 
of my hair and the other on my right 
forearm. The latter wound was three 
inches long and three inches wide and 
they’ took foutteen stitches in it when 
they sewed it up. 

I was sound asleep and when I 
woké up I was lying on the ground 
and I ‘must say I did not know what 


happened. I felt blood running down! 
my fate and I jumped: up and ran for | 
the door when they grabbed me and/ 


put me on a stretcher and carried me 
out into an open field. They carried 


all the patients out of the wards and | 
after they quit shelling they took us| 


back into the operating room. 

They gave me ether and I was soon 
sound asleep. When I woke up I was 
in a ward but I was only there a-short 
time ‘when I was put in an ambulance 
and taken to the Red Cress train and 
then we rode to the Base. 

I suppose by the time you receive 
this letter I will be back with my com- 
pany so don’t address the mail to me 
here but the way you always have: 

The way things look now I think we 
will be Kume by Easter. 

Well I must close, 

As ever, Ted. 


John H. and Edward Ji Lamy, of 
Louisville, .Ky., brothers of Mrs. Li 
A. Sehreiber, are here this week for 
a visit with Rev. Schreiber and fam- 
ily. Both of the young men were in 
attendance at the officers’ training 
school at Camp McArthur, Waco, Tex- 
as, being mustered cut on the 26th of 
November, and John H. has_ kindly 
contributed the following interesting 
article relative to their army exper- 
jence. . ‘ 


OUR “OVER THERE.” 


With the war over and the laurel- 
bedecked heroes returning from the 
front, we cannot but look back into 
the very recent past, when wé had our 
little play in the big game of war. 
While the regiments kept pouring 
across the brine, our regiment for 
some mysterious reason was. over- 
looked, and for eleven long, monoton- 
ous months we sweltered in the with- 
ering sun of. Mississippi. Camp. Shel- 
by was an unusual-place, and like all 
unusual places, contained unusual 
things to individualize it. The thing 
we will longest remember is the heat 
of the sun. When we arrived in Mis- 
sissippi the natives confidentially in- 
formed us that it sometimes became 
so hot that about noon you eould look 
across the fields and see hundreds of 
pine stumps running to the woods for 
sHade. It might here be. well to ex- 
plain that it didn’t get quite that hot 
jast summer when we were there. 
They also told us that the mosquitos 
were so large that they could be 
caught only in big, double-jawed steel 
trapS—but we never were visited by 
any except the younger generation, 
although they did their bit very wil- 
tingly. 

After eleven months of the “sunny 


i south” my brother and I decided that 


our regiment would never go across, 
Dame Rumor even whispered publicly 
that the War Departshent didn’t 
know we were there. Determined to 
get across, we entered the Officers’ 
Training School and were dispatched 
to Gamp McArthur, Texas, where 
chapter two of my war diary begins. 
Like. all army camps, McArthur had 
its disadvantagés, as well as its re- 
eommendations. It was my sixth army 
eamp, and by far the best: The neigh- 


boring town of Waco coud not. have | 
beer improved in any respect. The| 


people were wonderful in their patrio- 
tic spirit, and their attitude toward 
the drab-clad inhabitants ofMcArthur 
was such that we shall never forget 
it. But there were: some few faults to 
be found with the camp. When we ar- 
rived we were told that it rains only 
about twice a year. We were there 
two months, and it only stopped 
twicé, I wish I could describe the mud, 
but alas! words cannot but fail in such 
an impossible atternpt. Let me there- 
fore. draw slightly upon your imag- 
ination. 

Imagine yourself standing upon a 
gigantic piece of black chewing gum 
that has beeh CHEWED. Then im- 
agine a big army: rifle'on your shoul- 
der and a ten-hour day with nothing 
to do but drill. While the mud was 
wet, the above description ‘will to 
some degree suffice, but in the phrase- 
ology of young America, “that ain’t 
half”! To complete the picture we 
must imagine having stood in fresh 
concrete until it had hardened com- 
pletely. You sit in your-tent 
der what to use to get tha 


dry mud off your shoes. One of your 
tent-mates suggests an axe. You try 
it, but give up in despair. Likewise, 


several other implements are tried 


but of no avail. There is only one way. 
You must stand in a puddle of water 
till, the mud softeris/again and then 
if you have lots of time and patiente, 
yon may remove the greater part of 
I 


Otherwise the camp was fine. Two 
months of drilling were aver, and we 
were already picturing ourselves in 
officers’. uniform. Meantime, our reg- 
iment at Camp Shelby packed up and 
sailed forFrance.You can imagine our 
feelings, but we worked on just the 
same. Then the master blow fell. The 
eowardly Hun surrendered and we 
were all discharged-—sorry to have 
missed the world .fight over there—+ 
but giad nevertheless, VERY glad, to 
be back home again. 

JOHN.H. LAMY, 
Formerly with the 138 F. A. 


Paes bw any enna 


Mrs. Joseph Pfeiffer. of R. R. No. 
1, is in receipt of the following letter 
from her brothér, Frank Battisti) and 
they feel thatF rank has, come. through 
safely for the letter'was written under 
date of October 27 when his company 
had come from, the front for a rest 
after several weeks’ ‘servite so it is 
likely that they” were still jin a rest 
camp when the armistice was signed, 

Dear Sister:—Your letter received 
and F wiil try and answer it’ now for 
Tt could not write sooner as I have 
been in the line all of the time for 
the past month and no douht-you hate 
read about our outfit beimp in the 
fighting. 

We took the Jerries about forty 
miles and captured about eighteen 
towns and villages and they are still 
on the retteat. | Trench warfare is a} 
thing of thé past, for it is all open} 


| warfare now. 


I suppose you heard of Coy Sun-| 
man getting killed. It certainiy is an 
awful. thing .to go through the ma-] 


;chine gun bullets and!the artillery 


fire and I sure consider myself lucky 
for so far I have come through with- 
out a scratch only I have a very had 
cold from laying. out in the weather. 

T think it will be several months 
before we will have to go into. the 
line again as our officer said there was 
twa or three months’ rest due us. 

Well, hew is .everything. at home? 
I suppose they,are almost ready to 
husk corn and f hope that this win- 
ter will let us out of this bloody war. 

I received a letter from Delbert 
sometime ago and he: said that they 
could not get any help at all this fall. 
You said that Joe had to register but 
I don’t think that many of them will 
have to come over for I am looking 
for it to quit in a few more months. 
'-As'I donot know much ¢lse;to write 
I will close with love and best wishes. 

Your Brother, 
' wank’ Battisti. 


_ Mrs. John Johnson and family are 
in receipt. of the following ,letter, from 
the son and brother,’ who is a member 
of one of the machine gun companies 
which aided'so much in persuading the 
Germans that the only way they could 
keep their life insurance from com- 
ing pud Nie to take a swift hiké toe 
wards the Rhine. 


Somewhere on, the Globe. 
Sat: Oct. 26, 1918. 
Dear Folks:— 

I am O. K. and am feeling’ fine. I 
hope you are all well. I am in a ma- 
chine gun company now. I like it bet- 
ter than the infantry. We ‘get’ pistols 

' to curry. I turned in my rifle and bay- 
| onét I wont havé so much to carry 
| now. We drill every day with our ma- 


Pehine guns. It shoots 250 a minute. | 


If Wm. or Lafe have to go tell them 
ito get in the navy. Then they wont 


| have. a heayy pack to carry. Well I| 
don't know much news. I’m not in) 


i France. You'll have to guess where 


I’m at. Well don’t worry about mé.| 
i get plenty to eat and we sleep in} 


our tents. 


The weather is fine at present—its | 


nice and ‘warm here. I sunpose it is 
cold there. Well I guess I'll get back 
some of these days. It will end soon. 
Well guess this. will he all. 
Hope you get.all my other létters 
Love to all. Ben. 
Pvt. Benj. G. Johnson, 
Machine Gun Co., 
i 862 nd Inf., 
Am: P.'0:°776, A. E: F. 
P: S.-—Don’t look for me, to. write so 
ofte#, I don’t get many chances. The 
Huns are on the run Its hard to keep 
up to them. I hope we get them soon 
Got a couple,of your letters last week 
Hope to get more soon. 


HVverett Haase is in receipt of the 
following letter from his uncle,Bright- 
ley Severinghaus, a former Batesville 
boy.4vho is now ‘serving in France. 

Co. M. 34th Inf. 
A. P. O. 793, A. E. F. 
| Dear Nephew:-I: hope this finds, yeu 
and all of the family. well and happy. 

We are having a rainy spell here 
now and some think that it is the con- 
stant firing of the heavy artillery 
i that is causing it to rain so much. 

Everett, I too remember that trip 


I took with;you over those green In- | 
diana hills and valleys and through | 
the woods and -I enjoyed it as much 


as you did and possibly 

I am scribbling because it is soon 
chow time and we Sammies usually 
are on the job when the trumpet 
sounds the chow call. 

Well I still have painS in my stom- 
ach, back and chest but have my appe- 
tite back again. That night when the 
Boches came so thick and close I 
thought that I would never see day- 
light again for they seemed to have 
the range down pat on our front line 
of outposts. ; 

Steve, a sergeant friend, of mine 
said as daylight appeared that he be- 


lieve that God alone saved us. It} 
lasted all through’the night and I kept | 
my rifle hot and bayonet fixed, ready | 


for the Huns, but they didn’t get 
close enough for us to use our bay- 


onets. After some hours of it I told| 


Steve that General Sherman was 
right for while this was not my first 
| experience it was one of the toughest 
| fights. 
| .. There are peace rumors now as the 
Boches are getting enough of it. 
Answer at once. May God bless you 
all and give you a Merry Christmas. 
Your loving uncle, Brightley. 


Wm: Schwier and family, of R. R. 


No. 1, are in receipt of the following 
letter from their son and brother, Hol- 
den, who is serving in France with 


the 138th Infantry. 


Somewhere In France. 


| Nov. 20th, 1918. 
Dear Folks— 


Will drop you a few !ines this morn- 
ing. I am well and hope this finds you 
all the same. I have been transferred 
to Go G. 138th Inf. NP. Ce. 333 was 
nearly all transferred.We fave moved 
up just behind the front lines. I guess 
we go up to the front sometime to- 
night. We will be in reserve in a quiet 
section and we wont be in muth or 
any danger. It has been raining near- 
ly every day, and ?s getting pretty 
muddy. We have been quartered in 
dugouts for about a week. It ‘is dark 
as night in them all the time. I’ve 
vot one letter from Wm. Strobel and 
one from Pearl since T’ve been over 
here, They were both sent to Camp 
Mills, and it took a month till I got 
them. ‘They gave us Christmas tags 
te send to whoever we wanted a Xmas 
nackage from. We were only allowed 
one a-piece. I sent it to Pearl so if you 
send me anything you will have to 
send it with hers, You can’t send muck 
in a box 3x4x9 box but that is all that 
is allowed. 

They think it wilt be over by Xmas 
but I. don’t know if it will be over or 
not, the Germans are falling back 
along the whole line, they send a few 
shells over us here, and they shot 
down one German aeroplane here one 
day. Lots of the fellows saw it come 
down but I didn’t get outside in time 
to see it. 

Is Walker still in Afa.,‘or has he 
been sent over here? This is,a pret- 
ty rough country we are in now. We 
get better feed here than we did in Co. 
D. Old Co. D. nearly starved us after 
we come over here. The mess Sergeant 
was too lazy to order supplies, .I 
guess; so I am glati I am out of it. 
Lt. Sayder was the only officer that 
come with us. There are ‘three of us 
Ripley County boys together, that is 
Wm. Werner, Geo. Brown and myself 
and Ed Prickel is in H. Co. 138 Inf 
Well it is raining and I.am outside 
writing this, so guess I’ll close. Ans- 
wer soon amd tell me all the news: 

Your son and brother, 
Holden Schwier, Co. G. 188 Inf. 


American EK. F, 


WITH OUR 
BOYS IN 
KHAKI 


Mr, Wm. A, Wildey, of Holton, R. 


L.R. 3., received the following letter 
/ frrom Corp. Harrison Reynolds, who 


was reported killed on January 16th 
of this year: 
Oberwinter, Germany, Dec. 29, 1918 
Dear old neighbor and friend: — 
Will drop you a few lines ag I now 
have a good opportunity. Up. until 
the present. time it was impossible to 
write to all, for since last February 
we have been almost continually on 
the firing line. I served about 110 
days on the Lorraine Front in the 
trenches. From there we went to 
Champayne where on July 15 the 
Crown Prince launched his great 
offensive against us, trying to reach 


Paris. Life looked hopeless but I 
never lost heart but fought to check 
the masses of Big Prussians that were 
coming towards us. For a short fime 
| I thought all was lost but we stopped 
them. No mans land looked like a 
cemetery with those big Prussians 
biting the dust cold In death. The 
French were fighting on, both sides 
of this division, which was the only 
American division there. They said 
it wag the heaviest bombardment the 
Germans ever put over. High explos- 
jives, shrapnel, trench motors, 77’s, 
1 pounders and gas shell fell like hail 
Never have I witnessed as much steel 
flying in all my life and for 25 kilo- 
meters behind us trying to cut off 
support and _ supplies. Airplanes 
would even fly over us and shoot ma- 
chine guns at us. We saved the day 
for France. Should we have failed to 
held them back they would have no}: 
doubt reached Paris. Our company | 
had 106 casualties, captured, killed, 
gased and wounded, so you see how |} 
ve were situated. From there we 
were taken to Chatau Theirry on the 
Marne river now called the river of 
blood, where we had some more fierce 


i fighting, no doubt ‘you have read of it, | 


Then the drive at St. Mihiel on the} 
Toul Front advancing 14 kilog in 28.4 
hours but pushing on 5 farther-or 19 } 
in all, .The French had tried several | 
times’ to retake this ground but | 
failed with heavy losses. It was there | 
I met Eddie Wildey as his regiment |} 
was also in the drive. It sure was a 
happy meeting, I have not met him 
since. Next was the final blow at 
Verdun on the Argonne, where a 
fierce battle took place, but the Amer- 
ican herees got them on the run and 
followed “them alinost day and night 
until Sedan was reached where Na- 
poleon Ili lost but this time it was 
Germany that lost. From there we 
started on our long march across Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg into Germany and 
up the Rhine where we are at the 
present tinie and are longing to come 
home, I sure have some terrible ex- 
perjences to tell you when we meet. 
I have faced all the shot and shell—+ 
and never got a scratch, which only 'a 
few in this company. can say. I saw 
the 28th Infantry. in the final drive 
but I was unable to.find Eddie Wild- 
ey’s company. Willi close wishing all 
a Happy New Year. Answer soon. 
Your old Friend, 
CORP. HARRISON REYNOLDS. 
Co, I. 166th U. S. Inft. 
83 Brig., 42 Rainbow Div. 
A, EH, F., France, 


With the American Army in 
Luxenyburg 
The Versailles Hepublican, 
Dear Sirs:— 
Just a few lines from here to let you 
know at least some of the Ripleyites 
are among the sugviving. it would | 
be much pleased With a copy. of the| 
paper, as a forme reader. There | 
are no Ripley county boys near me at. 
present, but they will all read the 
y-way, The Chicago 


Tribune, prints a two page edition at | 
Paris and the New York Herald, 8) 
four page edition, but they contain | 
very little for-us and besides we were} 
not accustomed to receiving them un- | 
til we stopped here. We are in army 
Reserve being in 2nd Army. Have 
been here almost five weeks. This 
leaves us waging war on the cooties, 
and considering the much debated 
question, “When will we go home? 
Respectfully Yours, 
SARGT, BEN HARREL 
Co. K. 131 U, S. Inf. | 
A. P.O. 750 A. EL. F., France, 


Mr, Adam Hulk, of Hofton, R, 2.5 
received the following letter from his 
prother who is now in Germany. He 
wag one of Ripley county’s quota In 
the call made for May 27, 1915: 

1 will in a brief way relate my ex- 
perience in the European war. 

We entered the lines on Sept. 30th, 
lying in support over night. On tie, 
following day, which was Oct. 21st! 
(my birthday) we went over the top 
with a result of many casualties due} 
to the fact that it was so rainy and | 
the roads were in such poor condition ' 
that the artillery could not stay up 
with us so we fought without the aid 
of it until it could catch up. 

We stayed in the lines for twenty 
days, where We had great success and 
on the 20th of Oct. we went back in 

a wood on a hill for a few days rest. 
The greater part of us looked like fox 
hounds’after a two or three days run. 
Then on the first day of November 
our artillery threw over a parrage for 
about twenty hours, which gave the 
Huns an idea that_it was time for 
them to take a hike, which kept u 
busy to keep up with them until th¢ 
armistice was signed on Nov, 11th 
There we stopped for a few more days 
rest. It was so quiet and. such a 
change had taken place that it seemed 
as though a great thunder storm had 
been raging and had now ceased. 

In a few days an order came that 
We were to make the hike from Jain- 
esty to the Rhine, so on Nov, 17th 
we began our .long and _ tiresome 
march. With full packs we marched 
day after day across France, through 
Belgium and Luxemburg, parading 
every town that we came to and they 
were very numerous—about four 
kilémeters. apart. The roads were 
very winding reaching over mountain 
after mountain until after-a hike of 
about twenty-five or thirty kilometers 
we were almost worn out with only 
one feed a day and a lunch which we 
carried. 

We crossed the line into Germany 
at 7:30 o’clock Dec. the first but the 
reople who came out to watch us pass 
did not have quite as good a welcome 
for us as the people of France and 
Belgium had. At 12.30 o’cklock we 
crossed the Rhine river which seemed 
to have been moving away from us as 
we Were making our march. We 
marche@ about twenty kilometers 


across the Rhine, where we are Ro 
located, doing guard duty for Uncle. 

Well, we dough poys are not 
homesick; but we think that it is due 
time that we should turn in the ma- 
chinery of our present occupation and 
sail back across the blue to our 
fatherland. 

You must not forget that I did not 
mention any of the horrors of the 
war. The reason I mention them not 
is because tongue or pen cannot tell 
or begin to picture them. 

PVT. GOLDEN G, HULL, 
Co, H., 126 Inft. 
* 32nd Division. 


—_____> 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD) 


News and Experiences of Several 
of Uncle Sam’s Servahts. 


Miss Tillie Benz is in receipt of the 
following interesting letters from her 
brother, Hugo, who is serving on the 
U. S. S. Nevada. Hugo witnessed the 
greatest and most majestic naval 
event in the history of the world for 
words cannot describe the scene when 
the German navy came forth and 
without the firing of a gun surren-! 
dered to the Grand Fleet of the Allies. 
The Grand Fleet formed a majestic 
line for miles across the sea and as} 
the German warships appeared there | 
was not a cheer fhom the victors as 
the battleships of the Allies with 
every gun crew in position and every | 
gun ready for instant action swung 
silently alongside of the German ves- 
sels and escorted them to their anch- 
orage in the Firth of Forth. 

Hugo’s letters are weleomed by the 
family not alone for the news that 
they bring from him but also because 
of the assurance that Lea Benz had 
suffered no injury up to the signing 
of the armistice.Leo is inCo.D.317 Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion of the 8ist Divis- 
ion and is with the American troops 
occupying German territory and eith- 
er because of lack of mailing facili- 
ities or the fact that they are con- 
stantly on the move no word has been 
received from any of the Batesville 
boys who are marching into Germany 
for several weeks. 

Although Hugo writes that he did 
mot expect to return to thé states for 


readnoughts which egeorted Presi- 

ent Wilson into port get sail at 2 p. 
m.Saturday and are expected to reach 
the United States before ‘Christmas. 
These are the first of the American 
battle ships which saw service with 
the battle fleet in the North Sea to 
return, so Hugo may possibly be able 
to also spend this Christmas at home. 


U. S. S. Nevada, 
Nov. 24, 1918. 
Dear Sister: 
Your several letters received, al- 
so package of papers. 
_First of all .the censorship is 
lifted, and I am writing this let- 
ter on a Sunday afternoon. We are 
anchored with the Grand Fleet in the 
Firth of Forth; the German Fleet 


haus surrenmlered, we have them right 
here with us, we brought them in F'ri- 
day so there is no further need of 
censoring. 

We have been in the English Chan- 
nel most of the time that we have been 
over here watching the southern part 
of the North Sea while the English 
Fleet had the Northern. Part, but the 
Germans didn’t come out. We tried 
coaxing by sailing past Heligoland, 
but they didn’t even try a shot at that 
range. 

There are ships of every nation at 
anchor here, our battle line is 38 miles 
long over three hundred ships so you 
on get an idea of the size of this har- 

or. 


We are in battle squadron six when | 


acting with the Grand Fleet and anch- 
or now near the famous bridge that 
spans the harbor. 

England has lots of ships, but I 
think we could whip any two they 
have. The Nevada is the only ship in 
all this fleet that has three gun tur- 
rets. The ban on cameras has also 


| been lifted and this morning, H. M. 8S. 


Warspite got underway. They were 
lined ali along her rail with cameras 
getting a picture of the U. S. S. Ne- 
vada. 

Father Dupp has been doing shore 
duty in London for some time so we 
have no church. I was to Mass on the 
Florida this morning. 

I see there was more flu in the 
states than over here. We had only 
eleven deaths aboard and they were 
mostly firemen and engine-room sail- 
ors. Fresh air rules are pretty strict. 

Well it is soon going to be Christ- 
mas and naturally I think of how 
happy we all were last Christmas. I 
was ashore in Ireland some weeks ago 
and managed to buy one of the fam- 
ous Irish lace collars. I tried to buy 
several but the lady had but the one 
for sale at that time and told me to 
come back in a day or two but I didn’t 
have the opportunity. 

The war is overbut still no rest for 
us for we are to have Admiral’s in- 
spection tomorrow or Tuesday and fire 
battle practice Thursday — Thanks- 
giving Day. 

I am pointing for turret four if we 
fire. It has been pointing drill day 
after day since we have been over 
here so I for one sure would enjoy a 
rest. 

Had a letter from Leo yesterday. 


He is all O. K. There are no prospects | 


for us leaving for the states so far, 
not until all the peace terms are car- 
ried out anyway but I am as well as 
ever. Sincerely, 

Hugo. 


U. S. S. Nevada, 
Nov. 28, 1918. 
Dear Sister:— 
Going on liberty to Edinburg, Scot- 
land this afternoon to stay all night. 
Sailing Saturday for an English 
port. Going to séa to escort Pres. Wil- 


son over. People are sure preparing | 


to pay him great honor over here. 

I think I'll get to go to Stratford, 
Kent next week to see Louie, anyway 
I hope so. 

German ships have been taken over 
and are now helpless so we've got 
nothing to worry about. 

Saw Santa Claus but I’m not send- 
ing anythin ight get lost. 


Tl bring it ail along. 

I received a letter from Leo but it 
ry censored so I don’t know where 

e is. 

Have to get ready for liberty now. 
Tl write more when I get back: 

Sincerely, 
Hugo. 


This is a small world after all for 
in the following letter to his parents, 
Chas. Gausman and wife, their son, 
Henry, tells of being wounded and 
during his time in the hospital his 
nurse was Miss Bertha Greemann. 
Raised within a few miles of each 
other they feceive their first intro- 
duction in a hospital in France and we 
can well imagine that it was a pleas- 
ant surprise to both patient and nurse 
to find that they were neighbors “back 
home.” 

Henry was wounded in the last 
week of the fighting and his parents 
evidently failed to receive his first 
letter written after he reached the 
hospital but they are indeed glad to 
learn that he is recovering so nicely. 
The wounded lad exhibits the spirit 
characteristic of the American soldier 
for instead of worry about his wound 
he’is glad that it is no worse, 

November 28rd, 1918. 
Pvt. H. J. Gausman, 
A. R. C. M. H. No. 5. 
France. 
Dear Folks: 

Tomorrow is Dad’s day here but I 
will start my letter today, so I'll be 
sure that I get it written. Hope it 
will reach you before Christmas as I 
wish you a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. Guess I'll spend 
Christmas in a foreign country this 
year but we ought to be thankful any 
way that the war is over and I am 
still among the living. This ought to 
make it all the more merry and hap- 


y: 
| JI am getting along fine. I am able 
ito walk around again and it wont be 
long until it will all be healed. I con- 
sider myself very lucky anyway when 
one sees some of the other seriously 
wounded boys. A quarter of. an inch 
over farther and it could have been 
worse and would have been a long 
time healing. The bullet just touched 
the high ankle bone on the right an- 
| kle.The doctors opened the wound and 
cleaned it out and then one could see 
a little groove cut along the bone. 
Well I did not tell you before that 
another bullet also hit me. It struck 
me in the neck but did not make a 
wound. It went through my overcoat 
collar and blouse and my two shirt 
collars and there it stuck.It just made 
the blood come. I have the bullet and 
intend to keep it as a souvenir. The 
Lord surely was with me and stopped 
the speed of that hullet. We were 
fighting along the Meanse River near 
Sedan. If I were not wounded I would 
have been with the first division boys 
following the Germans into Germany. 
We are well taken care of and am 
getting a good rest. The Red Cross 
does much for the boys. They come 
through the wards nearly every day 
and hand out doughnuts or cake and 
candy. Last Saturday when I came 
here they handed out pumpkin pie. 
W It was only a small piece but it was 
worth money to me. First I had in 
France. Some of the boys from here 
are being sent home. They take the 
severely wounded ones those that it 
would take a long time before they 
would be fit for service. The boys are 


ful that it wont be long before I'll be 
able to go and tear around again as 
before instead of being severely 
wounded. 

We are located here at Paris. Hope 
that I will get a chance to visit the 
city while I am here. 

There are some things I would like 
to buy here to send home but every- 
thing is very high and I have only 25 
francs left so if I do not get paid soon 
will have to do without it. That is 
about five dollars. We have not been 
paid since in France. 

We are having nice weather altho’ 
it has turned cooler: It freezes ice 
every night, but during the day the 
sun shines bright. I do not know much 
news, so will close, hoping this will 
find you all enjoying good health, and 
not worrying about me. 

Again wishing you a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy New Year. 

I remain, 
Your loving son and brother, 
Pvt. Henry J. Gausman. 


George H. Goyert and family are 
in receipt of the following letter from 
their son and brother, Gilbert, and in 
addition to the letter he incloses an 
interesting newspaper clipping show- 
ing that up to the very last minute of 
the war they were fighting just as 
hard as they ever did. 

The newpaper clipping is as fol- 
lows and as Gilbert belongs to the 7th 
Division of the Second American Ar- 
my he was in the midst of the last 
bitter fighting of the greatWorld War. 

Attack Before Vigneulles. 


Probably the hardest fighting be- 
ing done by any Americans in the fin- 
al hour was that which engaged the 
troops of the 28th, 92nd, 8ist and 7th 
Divisions with the Second American 
Army, who launched a fire-eating at- 
tack above Vigneulles just at dawn 
on the 11th. It was no mild thing, that 
last flare of the battle, and the order 
to cease firing did not reach the men 
in the front line until the last mo- 
ment, when runners sped with it from 
fox hole to fox hole. 

Then a quite startling thing oc- 
eurred, The skyline of the crest 
ahead of them grew suddenly popu- 
lous with dancing soldiers and, down 
the slope, all the way to the barbed 
wire, straight for the Americans, 
came the German troops. They came 
with outstretched hands, ear-to-ear 


Savenay, France, Feb. 17, 1919. 
Mr. Editor and Friends: 
I am going to write you a letter 


about a trip and hope you will find it | 


fit to publish in your paper. 

On Feb. 38rd I received a furlough 
to St. Malo. This place is about 150 
miles from where we are located. I 
landed at St. Malo at 5:39 a.m. Feb. 
4 and there I was taken care of by 
the ¥. M. €. A. People. There were 
about 250 soldiers who took that trip 
the same time I did. From St. Malo 


they took us across the river of Rance | 


to the city of Dinard. It is located on 


the coast of the Gulf De St. Malo.| 
This place is noted as a great sum-| 


mer resort for the English and it cer- 
tainly is a grand place. 
nicest beaches that I ever saw. There 
is a Y. M. C. A. building located on 
the beach of the the Rance river and 


It has the’ 


the tide tomes in there from the gulf. 
I have been in a number of Y build- 
ings but nothing compared with this 
one. It is built of the finest stone and 
marble, 

We were taken to hotels that were 
run: by ‘the. Y people but taken care 


by’ the-French and must say we had | 


service. The beds we had were great. 
it made me feel as if I was discharged 
from the:army. 

The Y officerg had different places 
where they took fis to see different 
things. The first trip they took us 
to was St. Servan. It is across the 
river from Dinard and off the coast 
of St. Malo. It is a small ‘island. 
This place is very old and also odd. 
This little town was started up in 
the year 400 and there were some of 
the old stone walls there that were 
used for forts in the 5th ¢entury. 
This place was used to guard the 
town of St. Malo from the enemies. 

Most every one has heard of the 
“Three Sisters of the Poor.” On this 
island is where they first stgrted in 
the year 704. This city is used now 
for the headquarters of the “Three 
Sisters of the Poor of France.” It 
foes seem so strange to look at these 
old places and then to think of the 
tine places we have in the States. 
These people we call “Frogs” and it 
ertainly is a fitting name. They are 
che sathe-all the time and never think 
f any improvements, 

In fhis: place we spent about eight 
hours and enjoyed the sights very 
much. "A few days later we took a 
trip to an island called Mt. St. Michel. 
We took a boat to St. Malo and from 
there we took a frog train to this 
island. This place was started in 
the year 400 by the Monks. This 
place was first used for the priests of 
France to go for a vacation and in 
the year 832 the people from Ide De 
Jersey island came there and ruined 
the plare—completely wiped the 
buildings and walls off the island. 

The tide comes in around this island 
for seven miles and comes in faster 
than a horse can run. The base of 
this island contains seven acres and 
in the center of the island is a rock 
that extends a hundred and fifty feet 
above sea level. In the year 850 there 
was a man came there called St. 
Michel. He and a few Monks started 
to build this place up again and they 
used part of this place for prisons. 
In the year’ 1246 the English came to 
this place on the high tide and ex- 
pected to capture this island but the 
Monks were too well prepared. They 
captured two large canons from the 
English and all the harm that was 
done was that they tore a large hole 
in one of the walls. The Monks 
placed these two canons inside of the 
wall where the English had tore the 
hole and, to this day, they are still 


setting in the same position. In. the 
In the year 1250 they built a plat- 
form at the top of this rock and it 
ontatins a four acre space. There 
are four stories under this platform 
and now there are five above. It: 
seemed to“me-that there.-were .a 
thousand -reoms in -the five -steriés. 
In some of the cells there. are wax 
forms of the people’ that were in 
there as prisoners and they had ali 
kinds of old relics. that a person 
could think of. I-also met a friend 
of mine there, Pvt. Karl. His home 
is near Batesville. It certainly is a 
treat to me when I can get: to see 
some of my friends from home. 

From there we went back to Di- 
nard. I certainly did enjoy that ‘trip: 
Nearly every. €vening. we went’ to’ the 
Y building and took ina show -or 
otherwise danced. “They“have~ real 
danting ‘theré as‘ they¥éo iri Bates- 
yille. On‘the' 12th of. Feli’¥ teft there 
and got back- here to canip. Feb. 13 
It Was a great treat for me. to take 
this“trip but it doesn’t make a per- 
son feel very good to get back :to 
camp after such. freedom. But at 
that I am enjoying life fine and am 
gaining -in weight. We are fed good 
and havé very good officers, so what 
can a person ask for more while in 
the army. I am in hopes that I will 
soon be back to the States with my 
old friends. 

I received several copies of the 
Herald and it is like a letter from 
nother to nie. This is rather lengthy, 
so must come to a close. " 

With best wishes to all. 

Your truly, 
Sgt. Earl L. Papenhaus. 


Mallendar, Germany, Feb. 9, 1919. 
Dear Parents and All: 

Am writing to let you know I am 
at Mallendar, Germany now. We are 
having pretty cold weather at pres- 
ent. Yesterday morning it was ten 


below zero and this morning three | 
It snows a little every day | 


below. 
but the snow doesn’t stay long. I go 
to church every day and 


I go to is the one I sent the picture 


fof. It certainly is a pretty church. | 


The old fellow I am staying with 
bought two little pigs about, four 


weeks old and paid twenty-five dollars | 
apiece for them. Some ptice, isn’t it? 
He said before the war it took a} 


pretty big hog tdé bring twenty-five | 
lolars. When the war began he had 
five cows and a ypke of oxen taken 
away from him. They were used to | 
feed the soldiers. | 

Received the pictures. They cer- | 
tainly are fine. Every time I look at! 
the picture of the tractor I wish I 
was on it. But I will be on it soon. | 
How did you get along with the 


receive | 
communion every Sunday. The church 


shredder this fall? Some of the big 
farmers over here use the Big Bull 
tractor and all are made in the U. 
S. Stick to your old “Bull” for it is 
a good make. 

Received a letter from Margaret. 
She wanted to know how I would 
like to have a French or English girl 
for a wife. I say the “Good Ameri- 
ean Girl” for mine. The French and 


| English have too much war in them. 
iI sure have enough of ‘it. 
lbeen paid for eight months. 


I haven’t 

I have 
about: two hundred dollars back. pay. 
I will seni “all home that I don’t 
need. 

I received a letter from Kress the 
other day. He is in France as a mil- 
itary police: In the past week I re- 
ceived letters from Miss Edha, May 
bell; Bernice and also my old frienc 
E.*M. 8S. If you see them tell thenf 
“Hello” for me.: Must cut this shor 
as I am pyenanige? sending some 
post cards of places overe here. Hop- | 
ing to see you all scon. 

I remait your loving son, 
Joseph Keen. 


oe 


Queenstown, Ireland, 
December 2, 1918. 
| Dear Cousin:— 

Will write a few lines to you 


| this evening. I am here in the 


recreation room of our barracks. 
In the quaint old city of Queens- 
tewn, Ireland, ion the Cork harbor. 


‘In the land where the river 
Shannon fiows and the three-leaf 
shamrocks grow. This is some 
country. The landscape is beaut- 
itul. Everything is green here 
now and the flowers are blooming. 

It rains here all the time, I’ve 
have been here two weeks and 
have only seen the sun shine one 
part of a day. I’ve almost for- 
gotten what the sun looks lke. 
From what these Irishmen say, 


they have rain most of the time] 


the year round. Ireland may be 
heaven to an Irishman who knows 
no better, but not for me. 


Where did you spend Thanks- | 


giving? I thought of you all back 


in old Ripley quite often during | 


the day, and where I was this 
time last year. I suppose the boys 
all 'took a big hunt. So did I, but 
not for, birds and _ rabbits. We 
had chitken and mince pie for 
dinner here at camp, so you see [| 
stayed by until after noon. Then 
a bunch of us went up in town 
and out to see the graves of the 
Lustania victims. We had to have 
scme souvenirs so we all went 
Shamrock hunting near the cem- 
etery. I am sending you some of 
ithe souvenirs. I saw the graves 
|of five humdred of the victims. 
|They were buried in big, square 
| fraves, thirty in a place. It was 
'a sight to see. We then, went 
| back and attended a show at night 
given at the U. S. Naval Men’ 


think, and took her home. 


Club. It was a good show and we 
had a good time. 
I came here about two weeks 


‘ago from St. Mazarie, Franee. I 
|have sure traveled some, saw much 


country and had some _ thrilling 
experiences since you last heard 
from me. Was eight and qne-half 
days on the water coming across; 
landed at St. Mazarie on the 13th 
of November, stayed there a few 
days in the harbor, took on a 
load o f wounded soldiers who 
were going back to the States and 
brought them as far as. Brest, 
France. I was there in camp a 
few days when we went on ‘the 
U. S. Destroyer Bell and came 
across the English Channel to} 
Flymouth, England. From) there j 
we came by rail to Fishguard, 
Wales, crossed, the Irish sea _ to 
|Water Ford, and came by rail to 
‘this place, through Cork and 
|Killarney. Had an_ interesting 
| trip and saw some pretty country. 
We stopped over at Fishguard, 
i Wales, from 9 a. m. one day until 
f1l.-p.:m. the next day. We were 
ithe first U.S. sailors in the town, 
land we sure did get some umetep- 
ltion. They planned a meeting for 
lus of the young people of the] 
town, which were mostly girls. 


They all brought eats from their 
homes and gave us our supper of 
the best they had in town. We 
all sang and danced from 4 to 11 
p. m. We sure had .a wonderful 
time and made’ a hit with the 
girls there. They were the pret- 
tiest bunch of girls I have seen 
since I came over here. They were 
more like the girls of the good 
old States. I made the acquaint- 
ance of one, the sweetest of all I 
She 
gave me her picture and made 
ie promise to writé®, which I did. 
When we were ready to leave our 
Chief made the town a present of 
ten pounds of English money, or 
about fifty dollars of our money. 
We gave them a sky-rocket amd 
we're going again. The people 
said they wouldn’t forget the U. 
5. Jackies soon.and I don’t think 
we sailors will forget Fishguard, 
Wales, soon. 

From there we came across the 
Irish sea to Water Ford, Ireland, 
landing just at day break, and 
came by rail here. Ireland has 
some pretty landscape and well | 
deserves the name of “Emerald | 
Isle.” Nevertheless, I will wel- 
come the day when the dear old 
States of Liberty loom up in my 
sight at the entrance of New 
York harbor. I don’t think that 
will be very long as we haven’t 
much to do since peace has been 
established. This is a Destroyer 
and Sub Chaser base and I would 
probably have been on one now 
hunting for Subs had I not been} 
a little too late. They were all] 
called in when we got here. Te | 


had their clothés off but terice in 
ten days, but just got what rest 
they’ could *in. their ambulance. 
They had driven a thousand miles 
in that time, from’ battlefield to 
hospital, and had.'to drive in dark- 
ness without a bit of hght, the 
roads being narrow and rough, and 
they could hardly get through. 
Some of the drivefs would upset or 
get stuck, it was so difficult to 
drive. He said he wouldn't take 
anything for his experience and 
what he has seen, and his trip over 
there. He said his work kept him 
busy. dodging bullets and shrapnel 
and gas bombs would drop erepnd 
and. explode. .He slept in a dugbut 
one night during a heavy, barrage 
He wrote that Glen Sheets is. work- 
ing: at ,the hospital, but hadn’& 
been able to see him so far. He 
said the Red Cross was certainly 
doing good work over there and 
for the folks not‘to turn them 
downs for if they -could-see how 
the. beys' enjoy their work they 
wouldttihesitate a mimute to help 
all they can.: ‘ 
Elmer Hankins writes his sister 
Mrs. Lulu Greenwood, Madison, R. 
R. .12. 
Molerne, Frarece. 
March 10, 119. 
My dearest sister:—— 
Will try and answer your letter I 
xweceived tonight. I sure was giad| 
to hear from you and I got another | 
Zetter from you just a few days af- 
ter I had written you. I also had a 
Jetter from Annie this aiterioon 
You don’t know how glad I am tlat 
XY can get your letters, it certainly 
makes a fellow feel good. I am all 
©. K, but am anxious to leave France 
Xcn’t know for sure just when Vl 
sail but I think about jirst of May, 
@elieve me I am going to make up 
for lost time when I do get ba:.k but 
guess my time hasen’t been lost. I 
thave done ml bit and the only} thing 
@ am sorry for is that il] have to 
Yeave several of my friends over here 
but guess I am lucky that I got thru 
the battles all together. Am safe 
and sound and $$ feeling fine and 
dandy and will sure be glad to see 
ull of you, buy time will soon pass 
and Y’ll soon be with you so don’t 
worry. Has Midgar Histon gotten 
home yet. * irust be is all O. K. 
XI won't get back in time to go rab- 
Hit hunting put loon out for squir- 
wxels. Tell Ethel I certainty will be 
xeady for ai! those good things that 
sh» is goiug to cock for me when I 
dio get back. 1 dia think I would 
get back in tinre to farm but don’t 
know for sure. We are building 
¥French roads now. Guess we wilt 
soon have them done. Suppose all 
the boys from around home are pack 
by now. Well I’ll be there too by 
and by. I hope all of you got over 
the flu all right. I had it before 1 
~was transferred from the 84th Divi 
but didn’t nusxt me very much, 


Several of the boys died GY Ht? 7 
suppose you are getting ready to 
farm. Would sure like to be there 
with you but it won’t be long and 
don’t worry about me for I am aill- 
t. “Tell everybody hello for me. 
close now hoping ta get your 
fetterg oftener. Your loving brother 
to my dear sistef. — 
RVT. ELMER HANKINS, 
80th Dh ision, 320 Inf. 

Company A., Molorne, France. 

Alvie Bronnenberg, now in France 
writes hig parents, Mr. and Mrs, Jno. 
Bronnenberg, of Versailles as fol- 

Tours, France. 
March 30, 1919. 
Dear Father ang Mother:—— 

Just got back from Nevers, France 
this morning and have found out all 
about Earl’s death. 

After landing in Nevers I started 
out to see his Commanding Officer, 
on the way out I passed a new ceme- 
tery where some Americans were 
working. I went in and scanned the 

crosses to see if one had Earl’s 
mame inscribed upon it. It only 
400k a moment to find the one at the 
head of his grave with his name, 
rank and date of death, the date 
was Feb 14, ,1919. It was-a very 
sad few minutes which I ‘spent there 
at the grave, my thoughts going 

to you who may never see his 
Jast resting place unless the dead 
are transported home after this 
whole thing is cleared up. My 
thoughts also went back to the. day 
Wwe two spent together last fall, not 
thinking at that time that we would 
never meet again upon this earth. 

After leaving the cemetery IT weni 
over in the next field where his Co., 
is stationed. I walked into the ord- 
erly room and introduced myself and 
explained (my miission for being 
there, I can't explain in words what 
a hand-shake the Captain- gave me 
and the emotions he and the two 
Sargts. showed when they explained 
the whole thing to me. They all 
praised him as being one of the most 
contented and willing workers that 
they had in the Co,, and as a soldier 
who had never given his superior 
officers a moment’s trouble or worry. 
He was sick only a.few days and the 
©o., was shocked and surprised very 
much when the news came that he 
had’ died in the hospital. The Capt. 
and the whole Co. attended the 
ceremonies at the grave and puy a 
large floral wreath upon the grave, 
[ was going to get some flowers for 
the grave but the soldier in ckarge 
at the eemetery told me that 
would be of no use until all 
graves were fixed up ag they should 
be, which will take a few weeks yet 
to glo. You can rest ascured that 
the grave will be well taken care of 
after the cemetery is fixed up. 

The Capt. showed me a copy of 


the letter which he sent to you, 
along with Harl’s persGnal effecis. 
Harl carried $10,000 worth of insur- 
ance, but his allotment had run out. 
After our conversation the Capt. in- 
troduced me to Harl’s old chums and 
Linde Me spend two davs and ane 
night with the Co. I was never 
treated better in my life by a bunch 
of fellows,, than with that bunch. 
I know by the good treaiment they 
save me, that Harl was loved and re- 
spected by them all, I found out 
| from them about Earls daily iife, 
| tney praised him ag one who never 
shirked in his duties aiihe some- 
times they were pretty tough and as 
a soldier who was ready to help any 
comrade that might need it, both 
financially and physically. You can 
imagine how | felt when I went to 
bed that night thinking of noor Earl 
laying just a iittle distant from me, 
but under six foot of French soil. 
i made 3 or 4 trips past the ceme- 
tery during my stay at the camp and 
on each trip I had to go in and take 
a look at the grave. 

As to the photos be wrota you 
about, the Sargt, he chummeq with 
told me that the tirst buuch he had 
taken were spoiled anc he took siek 
before he could have any more taken 
Upon leaving the camp I bid them 
all good-by and thanked them very 
much, on your behalf and on my 
own, for the good treatment tiley 
had shown: toward Earl while he was 
in their midst. I thanked the Cap- 
tain for that letter which he sent 
you, knowing that it meant a whole 
lot to you in your hours of distress, 
you not knowing. whether to believe 
the telegram or not. 

Weil I have told you all, and you 
can be proud, as I am, that poor 
Wari died the death of a true dutiful 
soldier, serving his country,. instead 
of otherwise. That king of a death 
is the most glorious of all. I will 
ciose now hoping to hear from you 
soon and that all are well. 

Your Son. 
ALVIE, 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD 


Red Cross Nurse and Soldier Boy 


Tell of Experiences. 


We are indeed glad to publish the 
fallowing letters from Miss Bertha 
Greemann relating her experiences 
as a Red Cross nurse® 

On Active Service 
With the A. E. F. 
2 Octeber 80, 1918. 
‘Dear Mother and All:— 

It is not very polite or -complimen- 
tery to say “as I have nothing else to 
do I thought I would write you a few 
lines,” yet, such is the case. 

We are still waiting here, peace- 
fully waiting. It’s a crime that’s what 


* 


our commanding ofticer 
any pep he would turn this into a 
medical hospital, or move us up where 
the surgical work is: Now I can hear 
you say “Quit your. growling” but 
really you folks. would :.be peeved too 
if you had to sit around when you 
knew how badly you are needed some- 
where else., You should hear the doc- 


letters to answer. Guess I’ll have to 
start in and answer some before they 
come. Ha! Ha! Think I’d. be safe in 
starting in on Jerry Greemann. There 
must be at least a dozen on the way 
from him if he writes as often as he 
did back in the camp. 

Well I try not to worry about you 
folks at home only just now we have 
yeports that the Spanish influenza, or, 
in other words a pretty severe kind 
of grip, has become pretty severe in 
America. If any of you get it please 
call a doctor in time and be careful. 
Tf you once develop pneumonia it 
seems like that’s the end of things. 
Three nurses whom I knew have died 
of it over here. One was in another 
unit but she was a Camp Lewis girl. 
Then we lost two of our unit, one of 
whom was a dear friend of mine who 
lived in the same dormitory with me 
at camp. 

I walked one and a half miles to 
town Sunday morning and attended 
Catholic services for I hadn’t been to 
church for four weeks, I took my Bi- 
ble with me and read Psalm No. 91 
and extracts from John and prayed 
while they sang mass and when the 
priest came down frem the altar and 
took up the collection, 1 dropped a 
French dime into the dittié green silk 
basket; so while the. services were 
strange to me I felt better for hav- 
ing been to church . 

In the afternoon we went on a two 
and a half hours’ hike up through 
the woods to another little town and 
the walk was great. We found a few 
blackberry bushes and think of it we] 
gathered at least twenty little sour 
berries. In the town we saw an old 
tumbled-down building . which was 
built in 1610 and was used in those 
days for a brewery. The immense old 
press is still there and it surely is a 
sight. I was wishing Daddy could have 
been with us on that walk for he sure 
would have enjoyed it. 

The day before, we walked to an- 
other town and I had the great plea- 
‘sure of sitting in another old histor- 
jie Catholic church. It. was the old 
church in which Father Passayant 
once preached.You known the Deacon-: 
ess movement originated in the Cath- 
olic church and this. gogd old priest 
started things. Little did I ever dream 
that I should ever sit'in his church. 

Well I should really love to sit in a} 
good old American church again. We 
are hearing peace cries again and} 
hope that it will be real‘peace by the| 
time we sing “Peace on earth, good 
‘will to men.” 

With just lots of tove to all, I am 
as ever, Bert. 


Nov. 2, 1918. 

My dear Mother and all the Folks:— | 

When I last wrote you I. was fuss- ] 
ing about work, maw, trunks. 

Weill the work has come and we are 
really fairly busy. I am not working 
as hard as some of the. others for I 
am still on night duty in. the shock 
ward and for some reason or other 
the patients are not as badly shocked 
as sometimes. 

Yes, I really have had one. letter. 


but not from Ametica, It.-was from 
Helen Greemann and I Was ‘so ylad 
to know that she is well and all O. 
|K. Three of my nurse friends have 
| died of pneumonia so I sort of wor- 
iried about her. I knew her unit had 
landed safely’ but I couldn’t locate 
her. She finally found out my hospi- 
tal number and wrote and gave me 
hers. Now I know where Base No. 46 
is so she is only about fifty miles from 
me. I may not be able to get to see 
lher ‘as transportation is poor and it 
would be impossible to get an ambu- 
lance for joy: riding now that a drive 
is on. Besides I haven’t the time now. 
But we both know that each of us are 
alright. 
1 Now let me finish with a_ real 
| Thanksgiving shout. My trunk and 
| carry-all have arrived in perfect or- 
| der. Some of the girls are still short 
of baggage. Think of it, now that it 
is again raining I have my boots and 
when bed time comes I can craw] into 
my nice wooley sleeping bag and be 
real comfy. Oh the joy of having 
starch for my caps, collars and. cuffs. 
You see now that our trunks have 
come we ‘try to rig out like real re- 
spectable nurses. 

Our chief nurse sent word about 
two weeks ago to Paris to the Red 
Cross headquarters about our clothes 
shortage so today was Christmas 
morning -here. My handout consisted 
of two dandy Jersey dresses, (I. mean 
nurse uniforms) two pairs.. woolen! 


stockings, one pair fingerless gloves |f 


and a wonderful trench coat. Its like | 
a long heavy khaki rain-coat with a| 
loose woolen lining. Just the thing I 
a cold sleety day. When weather is 
milder the lining can be removed and | 
coat worn just for rain. Now I can’t 
think of another thing I could want} 
to keep dry and warm. Sure feel rich. | 

So you see where some of the Red} 
Cross money goes. We have to keep | 
well if we are to be of use to the 
boys and the Red Cross tries to hel 
us. We haven’t been paid since we left 
America but since we have enough-to 
eat and wear, our travelers’ checks 
we had to bring with us are holding 
out pretty well. 

Did I ever thank Nora and Grace} 
for their little donation which reached | 
me in New York? If I didn’t sure do 
now for the investment went into the 
bottom of my trunk and it sure tastes 
and looks good now. 

Well don’t forget to think about 
me when some one eats my piece of 
turkey on Thanksgiving day. You all 

| know which is my piece, don’t you? 
Love to all, Bert. 


Somewhere in France. 
Nov. 138, 1918. 
Dear Mother and All:— 

First of all, will you please notice 
that I am writing on what the boys 
call, “Honest to God Writing Paper.” 

I slept fine today and this evening 
before I came on duty I dug down to 
the bottom of my trunk and fished up 
this paper. 

So far I have only one patient: All 
the wards are crowded but none of 
them hurt seriously euongh to suffer 


| shock. My only patient is a German] 


| prisoner, whose hand and leg” have 
been amputated and who is suffering 


seriously from gas infection. We have § 


a large herd of them in tonight. They 
were deserted by their own field hos- 
pital corps and after-lying around for 
| forty-eight hours without attention, 
our men found them. The poor boys 
guess they were glad to see our men. 


| sure ‘make their motors spin. 


to stop and get busy for 
a while for my: family has increased 
to three G. P’s. I may be a Deutscl 
Verderber but it surely has come in 
handy. I only wish I could “parle pas 
Franceise” as well. 

Say I guess you think I am a lit- 
tle “off” for writing so often and say- 
ing so little but I thought some let- 
ters might be lost. 

By the way we got ours today. We 
can’t leave the camp ground without | 
permission from the Colonel. Now by 
sex he is an old bachelor but by ac- 
tions etc. he is an old maid so here is| 
where we stay at home. Had my last 
joy ride day before yesterday. We 
started for another evacuation about 
ten miles away where some of our 
unit are. We started home on a 
French truck and when we came _ to 
the village where we turn off we tried 
to. make him understand that we 
wanted to get off but as I Je ne parle 
pas le Franceise, he thought we wan- 
ted to go faster. Before we could stop 
him -he-had. taken us four milés the 
wrong way. The French are slow but 
one thing they do and that is they | 
Our 


| boys are only allowed to drive a cer- 


tain speed. We had a real treat to- 


inight, one of our cooks used to play 


in one of the biggest Symphony Or- 
chestras in America. Tonight while | 


{we ate dinner he played Humeresque, 
!and a number of our other favorites 


for us. Lots of love to all. 
Aurevoir, Bert. 


| 


m lately ? 


f also other games. 


Bertha C. Greeman, A. N. C. 

Evacuation Hosp. No. 11, | 
Emergency Unit, Group E. 
Am. Exp. Forces, France. 

Miss Ethel Davis‘ is in receipt of 
the following letters from her broth- 
er, Roy. 

Somewhere in. France. 
Oct. 29, 1918. 
Dear Sister: 

How’ are you all by this time? 

I am well. Received a letter from 
you a few days ago. 

It was sure too bad about Clarence 
Beal. Have you heard from Rollin 
I haven’t written to him for 
a long time as I am busy so much of 
the time and when I am not busy I 
don’t feel much like writing. I had a 
letter from Rose Saturday. She said 
they were well. Is O. B. S. still at 
Camp Taylor? Most of, the people 
think the war will be éver by Xmas, 
but of course we cannot tell, but I 
sure hope it will be. 

We had a big frost this morning, | 
but it is hot in the sun now; it’s a| 
little after twelve o’clock. 

I am on guard at the warehouse to- } 
day which is an easy job. All I do] 
is sit and hold my gun. The rest of 
the Company are in a gas mask drill | 
this afternoon. I got out of that asI 
am on guard. We take a hike out 
in the country in the morning and 
drill after dinner. I like to go on the 
hikes because we always see some- 
thing new.. After we finish drilling | 
we play base and basket ball and/| 


I went to a picture show Sunday 
night a®the Y. M.C. A. and think | 
I will go again tonight. 

Hoping this will find you all well, 
I will close for this time. 

Answer soon. From Roy. 


Somewhere .in France. 
Nov. 1, 1918. 
Dear Sister:— 


As I have just finished. writing An- 


na L. a letter write you a few 
lines and send Mother a Christmas 
present. I suppose it will almost be 
that time when you receive it. 

‘This is Saturd&y a. m. now. I star- 
ted to write this yesterday evening 
when they called some of us out for 
detail and we went out in a truck and 
hauled rifles and belts all night. Just 
got in and ate breakfast, but as soon 
as I get this letter finished I am go- 
ing to my bunk and sleep all day. 

We are going to move from here 
soon, but do not know where we are 
going. May move from here by to- 
morrow. 

I will write again in a few days. 
Answer soon. 

Private Roy Davis, 
335th Regiment, S ppl * Co. 

A. P. O. 905 b 


LETTERS FROM TH 


News and Fizpenieieh “OF Several 
of Uncle Sam's Servants. 


Waldo Michel who is with the Per- 
‘sonnel Dept.: of Co: C: of the 16th In- 
_fantry writes the: following to home 
folks, John H: Michel and family, from 
Luxemburg where he was quartered 
the latter part: of November. 


Co. C: 16th Inf., A. E. F. 
(Persone Dept.) 
Luxemburg, 
Nov. 25, 1918. 
My Dear Mother bad All:— 

I have a little time tonight so I will 
write you a letter. I suppose you have 
been looking for it for some time. I 
wanted to write sooner but when I 
had time I couldn’t get the material. 
We are so busy and on the go all the 
time. 

I am real well and hope you are all 
the same. I am certainly anxious to 
hear from you folks. I haven't re- 
ceived any mail whatever since the 
jast day of September. But I guess I 
will get some soon if it. ever finds 
through. I suppose you have my other | 
letter by now with my address and 
the Christmas seal'in it and I guess 
you have already started it on its way. 

I am writing this letter so you will 
‘get it by Xmas or your birthday. I 
wish you a happy birthday mother 
and all of you a Merry Xmas. I don’t 
know how soon I wil get back to the 
States. But things look pretty favora- 
ble now. 

We have had very nice weather 
here all through November. It freezes 
pretty hard every night and is cold all 
day. But the sun has been shining 
nearly all the time. It rained a little| 
today. Well I suppose that is about all 
for this time mother. Hoping to hear 
from you soon. I ‘am, 

Your leving son, Waldo. 

Give my love to all. 


The best Santa Claus in existence 
this year for Miss Alicé Schomber 
was the mail man for or Christmas 
Day he brought her the following let- 
ter from her brother, Cliff, and to 
learn that he had come safely through 
the severe fighting made it a happier 
Christmas for his folks at home, Cliff 
was in all of the big drives made by 
the Americans and he was indeed for- 
tunate to escape without a scratch 
for his division has been in thick of 
the fighting from the very beginning. 

Somewhere in France. 
Dec. i, 1918. 

Dear Sister and All:— 

Well Alice, how are all at home? 
I hope well and happy. Babe we were 
on the front till the last. We put the 
last big drive over on the Verdun| 
front. Lots and lots of prisoners I} 
seen brought in. Here are the names 
of the fronts I have -been on: Toul 
Front, Alsace Lorraine, _ Chatteau 
Therry, Soissons and Verdun.. No 
doubt you have read about all the 
82: Div. drives. I am now in a hospi- 
tal with the influenza. I am getting 
along fine and hope to be out in a 
short time. Never got a scratch and 
put in many a hard day and night on 
the fronts and now sick. I am glad I 
am getting well but may' be too late 
to join my outfit. I hear they are 
leaving soon for good old U. S. A. | 

Alice it sure was a wild old night 
on the front the night the Armistice 
was signed. Never will J forget it. 
My bunk-mate was killed on my birth- 
day. Another was killed last day of 
October. wis” ks 

They sure treat us “nice here in the 
hospital. Good eats and cocoa. The 
murse brings us cigarettes, cakes, 
and thewing gum every day. Well 
the war is over and I guess every one 
is glad. I know I am. Lots to tell you 
when I see you. 

A Chaplain was in to see us today 
and gave me this stationery. A very 
nicé man and he said he was’ from Ciri- 
cimati. 

I'was made a Corporal on the .Ver- 
dun front on Oct. 3rd. | ‘y 

I ‘am sure glad Ches, is Where he 
is. He will’ know after Tr see him. 

How is Anna? and ‘all love to them. 
I sure am glad we don’t have- to live 
in shell holes the rest of the winter. 
Sorry to hear about’ ‘Coy and Fred. 
Ches would have been with, that bunch 
in Belgium. 

Well Alice heré is hoping you are 
all well. I will see you all ‘soon I 
guess. 

Love and kisses to all. ‘Remember 
me to Ella and all. Teil mama I am 
fine and not to WOrTy.. 

Bye, Bye, Babe, , 

Love and kisses to you and all, 

Corp. C. Schomber, 
Battery D. 119 Fr, A. 


Sergt. Frank Foerster came in 
Christmas eve on a thirty day fur- 
lough which he will spend ‘with home 
folks and his many friends here. ‘This 
is Frank’s first furlough home ‘in 
three years for he has been in the 
Panama Canal Zone for the past twen- | 
ty-five.:months and he says that a pef-| 
son cannot realize the immense work 
that our government has done and is 
still doing there. 

He kindly furnishes us the follow- 
ing interesting account ‘of’ ‘his exper- 


iences sinee entering the service. 

Since I failed to write before, I will 
give you a brief outline of my exper- 
ience in the service of Uncle Sam. 

I enlisted at Columbus, Ohio, June 
8, 1916, and was transferred to Fort 


| Hamilton, N. Y. After. six months’ 


I was 
Pan- 


training in a Post Hosptial, 
again transferred to Corozal, 
amo C. Z. 

On arrival there; my daily duties 
were sanitary drill, which incliwdes 
foot drill, ambulance drill, litter drill, 
riding and first aid. Some of the 
most interesting and useful among 
these is the Litter drill. In this we are 
taught what is called the Allen. meth- 
od. In this we give first aid to such 
an extent that the patient may be 


| comfortably moved to the Field Hos- 
pital without further treatment. Our 


riding instructions are also very use- 
ful and interesting and are practically 
the same as Cavalry drill, which in- 
cludes bare-back riding, hurdling 
mounting and dismountihg in full 
gallop and various exercises on horse 
back which correspond with the exer- 
cises of infantry. I have for some 
time been instructing recruits in these 
drills. 

The climate in Panama is very 
pleasant; we have a wet and dry sea- 
son and is practically like mid-summer 
in Batesville all year. The dry sea- 
son is from Dec, to May. 

The baseball season opening game 
was played on Christmas day. 

During “this time tropical fruit can 
be had for the picking. These include 
oranges, bananas, mangoes, mamais. 
The last named resembles a cantel- 
ope and is very delicious, the taste re- 
sembling that of a peach and straw- 
berry. We have a_ vegetable here 
which is called Yam, it resembles the 
potato and is used for the same pur- 
pose. 

Big game hunting here is very m- 
teresting and exciting. We have deer, 
wild cat, wild hog and alligator. The 
jungles are only a mile from our 
quarters, and are infested with above 
named game, including snakes of all 
sizes and description, The most of the] 
snakes are non-poisonous. We have a 
few poisonous snakes, the most dead- 


ly among these is the 20 minute 
snake;a bite from this snake is always 
fatal, death ordinarily resulting in 20 
minutes. Among the non-poisonous 
snakes are boaconstrictors.I have seen 
these as long as 20 feet. A very com- 
mon snake is the banana snake which 
is found in all sizes up to 18 feet 
long. They live entirely on banarias, 
leaves and stem and are often found 
partly coiled around the stem of ba- 
nana bunches and have the color of a 
ripe banana. 

Among the interesting places are] 
the “Sand Blast District”. This is in- 
habited by people who at mature age 
are not taller than the average 8 year 
old child and have a mentality equal 
to a 3 year old child. 

They live in huts about 10x10 ft. 
made of bamboo and palm leaves and 
have no floor. They live almost wholly 
on tropical fruit which are very plen- 
tiful in these parts. They do no manu- 
al labor of any kind. 

The canal ‘zone itself is being im- 
proved to a wonderful extent. The 
city of Balboa has a dry-dock that 
will accommodate the largest ship in 
the world, the dock being 1000 feet 
in length. 

Here we also have one of the larg- 
est and best equipped machine shops 
in the world. They are equipped to re- 
pair and manufacture anything in- 
¢luding a locomotive or a modern 
man of war. 

They have large electric pumps 
which pumps soapstone out of the 
canal into swamps in the neighboring 
jungles. This transforms the danger- 
fous and unhealthful swamps into use- 
ful land. This ‘will eventually be im- 
proved and used for building sites. 
The cities and immediate neigh! 
hood have improved streets, 
built of 8 to 10 in. concrete bed with a 
two inch asphalt cap. All the improve- 
ments in the canal zone are done by 
the U. S. Government and are super- 
ior to the improvements of some oi 
our largest cities. 

The cities of Panama and Colon.are 
similar to our cities with the excep- 
tion of the lowér' class of Panamami- 
éns. It is very common to find a fami- 
ly of eight or ten living in one room. 
They do all their cooking in a small 
charcoal burner which they set on the 
side-walk in front of their door. The 
children im this district have little or 
no clothes and their best bath available 
is during a rain when they’ lay in the 
gutter and let the water run over 
them. 

Our government is doing a very 
commendable piece of work in Pana- 
ma. 

My experience has. been. very valu- 
able to me, having qualified in all am- 
bulance Co. work. I am at present on 
detached service in one of UncleSam’s 


hast and Jarcest “hospitals: located. at 
Ancon C. Z. 
The ‘canal itself is so well described 


‘in books that I. will not endeavor to 


describe this wonderful piece of En- 
gineer work. 
———— et 
Edward Meyer is home from Camp 
Knox, Kentucky, having received his 
honorable discharge in time to spend 
Christmas with home folks, 


Khaki Notes. 


Osgood friends of Omer Platt 
have reedived word that he is still 
in France employed in the office 
of the supply base. He says the 
work is very light and thinks he 
will be sent home soon. He has 
visited Paris and the battlefields 
in the vicinity of Rheims where 
he picked up a box of relics, in- 
cluding a center piece he secured 
from 1a building which was shot 
to pieces; a portfotio of Parin asd 
many pictures of Rheims and vi- 
cinity, also a picture of himself 
under. the sheltering palms at 
Brest, France, with a German hel- 
met on which he has sent home. 
He says he is feeling fine, weighs 
180 pounds and is anxious to get 
back to tthe good old U.S. A. 
Dear Cousin: 

March 24, 1919. 

Will this morning answer your 
most welcome letter received a few 
days ago, and was sure glad to 
hear that you were getting better. 
Would have written sooner, but 
thave not been feeling very good 
the last few days. I guess I will 
have my knee cut again in a few 
days, .and. believe me, I, sure hate 
to think of that, for I have alrea- 
dy been operated on five times, but 
I guess there is a piece of. loose 
bone. that has to come out, so. 
guess I will be in the hospital all 
summer. . I certainly am getting 
sick of laying around, but can’t 
help it. 

Well, as the doctor is here and 
commencing to do dressings, I will 
close for this»time, hoping ‘to hear 
from you again soon. - Goodbye, 
with love and best wishes, 

Your. cdusin, 


ALLAN*SALYERS, 


‘Walter Reed: Hospital, Washing- 

top, D.C. 

When at last world’s peace is 
sounded 

‘And we finish all this grind— 

When we start “upon the home- 
ward trip 

To the girls we left behind— 

When we turn in all our ordnance 
And barrack ‘bags so full; 

Sacrifice the monthly rotation. 

Of good old Army “bull” — 

‘When we sing: our last together 


And start out 

When we do our last fatigue work 

And leave the squadron pest. 

The time has come and it’s over— 

No more traveling to be done, 

And the Government has called in 
our haversacks and 

Wont we miss the Army routine? 

Wont we miss the good.old bunch? 

I'm thinking, well, backward; 

We'll be longing for the good old 
times the boys had overseas, 

Traveling in. box cars and sleeping 
on our knees. 

Yes, even cooties chasing 

And sleeping in the tents, 

And cramping by sevens for our 
last fifty cents. 

The traveling that we've done 

With the poor old squadron nut, 

Is much more than wel ever do 

In the home civilian rut. 

But experience has taught us that 
adventures, great or small, 

Will come if they are destined, or 
they'll never come at all; 

‘And if we've another war, the 

good old bunch we've’ got, 


‘Will join up in a body and be 
“Johnny on the spot.” 

The above was contributed by 

Boge B. Keene, Co. D., 23 Inf., A. 


> F,sson of Bernard Keene, of 
Batecrile Ind., Re R. 4. 


Ediger, Germany, 
March 12, 1919. 
Dear Mother: 

I feel ashamed for not writing 
you several days ago, but just kept 
putting it off until this morning. 
I received your letter of Feb. 6th 
about a week ago, and the papers 
came yesterday. That was quite a 
write-up Irving Row put in the pa- 
per. I have witnessed some daring 
stunts in the air, but none quite 
like that one. 

I don’t think it will be very long 
until Eldon will be home, if the 
papers know anything about it. A 
few days ago the New York Herald 
stated that the 89th was slated for 
an early 'return. 

Yiou asked as to how I liked it| 
over here, and about all I can say 
is, that if it wasn’t necessary for 
us to be here I would just about as 


isoon be in the jungles of Africa. 


We get good food and have a bed 
to sleep in, and at present we are 
keeping the 'roads in repair. We 
have a 'Y. M. C. A. here and in all 
we have a very good time. But 
the country and people do not ap- 
peal to me. | 

The Rhine river is more cele- 
brated for its historical value than 
it is for its beautiful scenery. 

A number of the company went 
on an excursion up the Rhine by 
boat the 5th ‘and I happened to be 
one of them, but can’t say that it 
was such. a grand trip. The scen- 
ery is much the same as we see 
every day, although the river is 
lined with, old castle ruins, which 


are centuries old. The hillsides 
are covered with grapevines and 
the peoplé earry manure and other 
ferfilizer onto the hillsides in base 
kéts, and when the grapes are ripe 
they are carried down to.the foot 
of the hills in baskets. . Every 
member of the family has a willow 
basket made 

they are old enough to carry one, 
which is 8 or 9 years old. The 
baskets are carried on their backs 
and the women work just the same’ 
as the men. A little church at 
this place on top of the hill was 
built in the year 1500, with a path 
leading to it from the church in 
the valley, the path being called 
the “Way of the Cross.” Along 


this path there are a number of | 


| statues: showing the “birth and cru- 
cifixion. of Christ. : 

1 do.not. think we will start for 
home for several months. If we 
are home by the Fourth of July we 
are exceptionally lucky. I think 
the Regular Army will be the last 
to leave Germany, which is fair 
enough. 

We are having some fine weath- 
er here now. Hope it is the same 
at-home. Iwill close for this time 
and hope this finds you feeling 
better than when you last wrote. 
Will write Josie in a day or so. 

I thought I told you in one of 
my letters that I had received the 
Christmas package and that it 
suited me just fine; could not have 
been better. Hope this finds ev- 
erybody well as it leaves me. -Good- 
bye; God bless you all. 

. SGT. SAM’L. C. HEINRICH, 

Co. A., 4th Engrs., A. E. F., A. 
P. O. 746. 


| Somewhere in France. 
Sept. 20, 1918. 

My Dear Mother: 

| Received your interesting letter 

lyesterday and glad to learn you 


| Were all well. I also got a letter 
} from the folks, which they wrote 
|while they were at the Lakes. It 
has been real cool here lately and 
}it’s been wonderful to catch up 
| any lost sleep one might have lost 
fin civilian life. 

and taking life as it aomes, so do 
i not fee] the least worried about 
me, I've received, quite a bit of 
mail lately, by the way, a letter 
‘from Harold Jenkins. 

I cannot get the Journal over 
here, or at least it does not come, 
so you send the write-ups or any 
events that might seem to interest 
me. Everyone over here, that is, 
among the native pepple, are get- 
ting ready to make wine. The 
vineyards are full of grapes this | 
year, SO wine will be plentiful, but 
I dg not like it in the least. We 
have beén, over here almost two 
months in a few days and we all 
seem to enjoy ourselves, but I sup- 

ein the next two months we 


will be busy; hewever, we are all 
ready and anxiously waiting. 

By the ‘way, about four Red 
Cross nurses came to our billet to- 
day while out for ‘a drive and I 
think nearly every soldier in. the 
outfit wanted to shake hands with 
them, and did so. They were very 
attractive and had a most pleasing 
personality and it seemed like old 
times to see some Real American 
Girls once again. 

I am sending you a little clipping 
out of the New York Herald (Par- 
is edition) where V. A. Terrill, a 

} lieutenant of Franklin, Ind., gives 

la little accoumt of his experience 

lon. the front. He always came to 

|the Osgood fair and was about 

North Vernon and I often saw him 

in Indianapolis. The clipping fol- 

| lows: 

| Lieut. V. A. Terrill, from 

| Franklin, Ind. who was in 

| charge of a squad of salvage 

| workers, said: “We have been. 

right on the heels of the re- 
treating Germams. They had 
certainly been taken terribly 
by surprise. I have been on 
the trail before, but never saw 
such unmistakable evidence of 
a precipitate retreat. They had 
tried to pack up some of the 
Pianos and had got about a 
dozen. boxed up, but had to 
leave. We have a German ware- 
house filled with clothing. It 
is all made of good wool, indi- 
cating that Germany is not so 
bad off for clothing as she 
wants the world to believe. We 
found shoes, boots and _ all 
kinds of wearing apparel.” In 
several of the villages which 
the Huns had occupied, cine- 
ma theatres were found. 


Well, it will soon be our supper | 


itime and I don’t want to lose out 


on any meals, so I will be on the)! 
I stay in a room with a! 
bunch of boys, nine in all, and they | 


jump. 


lare sure a good bunch. A fellow 
away over here needs some good 


pals and I must say we have some! 


mighty fine boys in this outfit. 
With love and best wishes ‘to you 


all, as ever yours, 
PAUL DAY. 


Somewhere in. France. 
Sept. 11, 1918. 
My Dear People: 
You can't imagine how glad Iam 
rou have ‘elved some of my 
] in 1s an exciti he 


is calle 
i 


glad to 
anc _th e Poys all f hin] 
fine that I hear from you so often, 
and I’ve tried. to write you as oft- 
en. I’ve received letters No. 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7 and 8. Letters No. 1 and 2 


must 
we lost one bunch of mail. 

It has been raining hard all day. 
and we just came from the rifle 
ranges. When the rains get pretty 
bad, we don our raincoats and hip 
boots. The other morning when I 
was at the Chateau a big rain came 
up so I waited there until it stop- 
ped, and the maid took me through 
the whole place. Of course it’s mot 
the greatest but you can’t imagine 
what one is unless you had the 
chance to visit one. They had two 
pianos and a large Willard room, 
which is very inviting, the furni- 
ture being antique, yet of the fin- 
est quality. There is a large grate 
and mantel in each room. The omly 
thing they are lacking in is in 
plumbing, so they could have bet- 
ter heating and water systems. 

So far I’ve never received any 
papers, especially the Journal, and. 
you know I need that. Well, it’s 
getting dark even by candle-light, 
so will say goodnight. With love 
to all, yours, PAUL. 


Somewhere in France. 
Sept. 26, 1918. 
My Dear Ada: 

Received your letter of Aug. 28 
and was very glad to hear from 
you. Monday, eve I received some 
mail, all written. about July 3ist, 
a letter from you and from many 
others, all in answer to my safe- 
arrival cards. In your letter you 
told all about the Osgood fair. 
This letter wasn’t numbéred, but I 
guess I am lucky in getting them. 
I think they went to England. I 
have received so much mail lately 
I never will get it answered. I am 
getting lost on the strength of the 
Journal; you want to send me that 
paper, as I can’t get papers over, 
here. 

Well, I guess all the boys that 
are home are having a time, as 
they have the state to themselves. 
I got several letters from Indian- 
apolis; and they say the old city is 
too quiet since the war. Gray and 
Cox are fine and so am I at presens. 
We ere having some interesting 
work now and as it will be of the 
greatest use to us we have to keep 
our eyes opened. Oh, yes, that Kra- 
mer is up front now; he is the boy 
on the postal I sent. Hiope you are 
all well, with love to all, vauré, 

PAUL. 


ROBERT HANDLE DESCRIBES ~ 
HIS MILITARY EXPERIENCE 


Says Sherman Might Have Been Right About the Civil War, But | 
Didn’t Begin to Define This One. | 


IT have been requested by mary 
to write a story of my experiences 
while in the service of Uncle Sam, 


and although I make no claim as af by ¢u 
story-teller or writer, I shall en- | Statue « 
deavor to give my readers a word }; 


picture of a soldier’s life in train- 
ing as well as under fire. 

During the early months of last 
year I enlisted, and left Dayton for 
Ft. Thomas, Ky.,. where I got my 


first impressions of the art of mak- | 


ing soldiers from peace-loving ciy- 
liians. I was at this station but a 
few days, during which time I re- 
e¢ived the preliminary instruction 
in the: gentle (?) art of warfare, 
and had issued to me a suit of 
regulation khaki, spring style. 

I shall always feel that they 
weré in a hurry to get me to Eur- 
cpe, because in less than two weeks 
I was transferred to Camp Wads- 
worth, near Spartanburg, Ss. C.,, 
and began training in earnest at a 
rifle range in the mountains. There 
were lots of other fellows like me 
“here, and it seems we must have 
been apt pupils at the fhting 
business (probably because we 


were frish), ‘for in about one month | 


we were PiotiGuncad fit to proceed 
to the battle zone, and were given 
Gur Overseas equipment, consisting 
of about 80 pounds of freight. 
We were marched to waiting | 
trains and started for Camp Mills, | 
N. Y. From here we went to Ho- 
boken, N. J., to await our trans- 
port. Neédless to say, it was rea-| 


dy to take us across long before f 


Some of us were ready to go, but 
as I had en listed for the purpose 
of “going over,” I was contented 

when at last we marched ‘through 
the pier and aboard our ship, the 
“Juliana Princess.” Before going 
on board, we were all given print- 
é€d post cards which said: “The 
ship on which I sailed has arrived 
safely overseas.” These we were 
permitted to stgn and address to 
relatives and friends, and when the 
ship landed on the other side, the 
authorities at New York placed 
them in ‘the mail. 


er, the whole lot of cards would 
have been kept for souvenirs. As 
a means of identification, each man 
wore around his neck two metal 
discs on which were stamped his 


name and a number, these discs f 


being referred to by the boys as 


“dos tags.” 


| getting sid of our 


I suppose if thef 
ship had gone to Davy Jones’ lock- 


| where 


i Valincourt to 


We also practiced at St. Marti, 
the whole division being engaged. 

From. St. Martin we were taken 
fin trucks to Vagney, in Alsace-Lor 
lraine, on our way to Bresse, but 


Bowing to a change in orders we 


! 


‘J shall never forget the feeling 
which came over me as we steam- 
ed out New York harbor, escorted 


g's, and as the outline of the 


Lt vy 
{ ntly, 


goodby rerything,” for 


7 rence for res scene of 


rad 
yrre 


th f rtest con flict. 
There were several hips in the 
convoy, and, of course, we were es- 


sorted across by torpedo boats, def 


esi,royers, 


etc., to protect us from 

U-boats. We had regular drills, 
on board while going across, and 
each man was assigned his place 
In case we were torpedoed. When 
we reached the “danger zone” each 
man put on his life belt, and we 
were constantly on the alert. No 
hghts were allowed, not even'a cit 
gar or cigarette. Personally, I ex- 
pected to seé a perisecpe bob up in 
front of us evéry minute from the 
time we left New York until we 
landed, but nothing of the sort 
happened, and after about 10 days 
we weighed anchor at’ Glasgow, 
Scotland, and I got my first view 


fof this beautiful country. 


After a brief stay here, we went 
by rail to Winchester, - England, 
where we spent two days in a rest 
camp. After spending the time in 
“sea legs,” we 
again boarded trains and proceed- 
ed. to Southampton, England. Here 
we were taken on board British 
troop ships, and started across the 
English Channel for France. I 
want to assure you that on this 
trip across the Channel I was ter- 
ribly seasick, and felt that if I 
lived through it the war wouldn’t 
have any terrors for me. After 14 
howrs--we~landed, at Lé Havre; 
France, and her&1 began to real- ] 
ize just what hardshins and priva- 
tions meant to a sokdier. We 
camped about five ki:tometers Bist 
town, in camouflaged tents, sur-{ 
rounded by barbed wire. There if. 
were lots of M. P.’s (military po- 
lice) to keep the men from drink- 


Wes 


ing wine, which was plentiful and ff, 


CHE av. 

saving Le Havre, we passed 
through Briaon, near Chaumont, ! 
Genera] Pershing had ‘his | 
1dquarters; then on through! 
Audreville, which | 
was our headquarters. Here we} 
drilled. in hand grenade and rifile- 
grenade prattice, also automatic | 
rifie practice. Then we were drill-} 
ed in skirmish or open warfare. 


he: 


y fade d in the dis- 1 
“Goodbye ev- | 


gour gas masks. 


derswere kept at Vagney for two 
were kept at Vagney for'two days, 
where we again practiced open 
able Pears in the mountains. 
Hovis rec eived our new orders 
wy ae We taken in 
trucks to Kruth, which is a typi- 
ical German town, in the Vosges 
| Mountains. A strange sight her re 

7as to see the women washu 
clothes: in cold water on stones in 
the ec pools. We pitched our 
“pup” Beenie at this point and en- 
joyed an elaborate ménu of hard- 
tack (made in. Dayton), monkey 
meat, “slum” and corned beef. 

We left Kruth on Sunday morn- 


tim eQ; WEEE 


k= 


fing for the cable head, which we 


reached at 9 o’clock. Here our 
packs were carried up the moun- 
tain. on a cable, but we were oblig- 
ed to “hike,” and after six hours of 
mountain climbing we reached-the 
‘top of the cable. 

it was absolutely necessary to 
‘rest here for a short time’ and*at. 
10 o'clock Sunday night, in a 
downpour of rain, we started with 
our packs for the dugouts, where 
we arrived at 4 o’clock the next 
morning, after going through a 
barrage which the Germans laid 
down to cut us off. This was my 
first, real taste of what the war 
was like. 

We rested in the: dugouts for 
two days and then left for the 
trenches in Alsace-Lorraine Ar- 
riving there in due time, we took 
cur place in the trenches, By the 
aid of field glasses, I could see the | 
Rhine river and the German cities | 
oi Colmar and Mulhausen. 

We had lots of company in the | 
trenches, as there were hundreds 
of rats and millions of “cooties.” 
This was a quret sector, and we 
livdd in dugouts, about 21 men to 
a yost Three men stood guard 
duit the day, ahd all were on 
gale might. Flood was carried 
to “ns from, the kit which 
were in the rear. We h ad, outposts 
in t which block- 

ISeS, SUITC éutddee by barbed wire. | 
here were openings in the walis 
bout six inches through 
y vhich e shot, 

1 many close tvalls from 

shells, as the ay rman trench- 

e only about 300. feet from 
eyes incide ond hap- 

ening as. e eat- 
The ‘Germans sent | 


ny 


IHS 


WOO0d is were 


a. Eiinadt 
over a gas cloud, and, of cpurse, 


dropped our “chow” and put on 
One of our cooks 
hecame so confused that he grab- 
bed his Red Cross bat and pulled 
it over his head. Before we could | 
get him harnessed in his gas mask 


we 


he was almost suffocai ed, 

Owing to the fact that the citi- 
zens of most of the towns were 
chiefly French, we did not shell 
them, but could have done so easi- 
ly, as we were near enough to hear 
the German bands and see trains 
moving in the towns. 

One night we had an Italian do- 
ing guard duty. Suddenly he heatd 
isome sort of se, shat tavier, 
and then ecailed out’ “Halt! kWho 
goes there?” He evidently did 

ant tor 1 a any en 

After sren { 
trenches, we 
‘cable head 
mans kept us busy 
tillery. We lost some men during 


rnees 

15 days in 
aent back td ti 
, but the | 


this time, but the number was] 


ismall. Later we were sent ‘to the 


trenches in a different part of the | 


|kine, and here things were more 
lively. 
night to get prisoners, and pene- 
trated to the German second line 
trenches. We did not meet mich 
opposition, took no prisoners, and 
lost only eight men. I was slight- 
ly wourtded By a piece of shrapnel 
and was sent to thé field ‘hospital 
for serum, and then to another 
hospital farther back. My wound 
kept me out 6f the line about two 
weeks. 

I was now considered a seasoned 
warrior, so they sent me to the Ar- 
gonne region. Imagine,: if you 
can, marching toward a battle- 
frdnt and while 20 miles away hear 
the roar of the artillery, every step 
bringing you nearer. 

As we marehed on and on, the 
thunder of the big guns grew 
louder and lmuder, until it seemed 
one é¢ontinual roar, the ground un- 
der our feet trembling as in :an 
earthguake. But we had grown. 
accustomed to it by this time, and 
marched on up to our position as 
though there was not a shot being 
fired. 

I went into the line ion Septem- 
ber 26. It was hell on earth. We 
started in with 600,000 men. Dead 
and wounded soon lay in piles all 

around, us, some Americans, some 
Germans. Men fell all around me, 
and I began to feel that I would 
be next. I confess that I was fath- 
er scared, but a scared Irishman 
ean fight if necessary, and I did 
my best for Pld. Glory. Three of 


us: laid in a Shell hole for a long | 


time fixing a jamméd nrachine gun, 
but when Wwe got it in working or- 
der—-well, there were some Ger- 
mans who wouldn’t bother us any 
more. 

Even here in the face of death 
the Yankee nerve was displayed. 
As the big shells from the German 
guns came whistling through the 
ait, some doughboy would ‘shout: 
“Oh, hell; that bird hasn’t got my 


name on it,” and would pay no at- 


with their ar- 


We went over the-tep one | 


tention when it struck near him 
and exploded. It was not uncom- 
mon to hear a bit of some familiar 
song amidst the din of battle, and 
the morale - our boys was one big: 
surmrise to the Hus. 

We lived” on ‘reserve rations 
was necessary to 

Americans. 
brought up to us. 


ormans ont 


(nardtack) and it 


ly, ant! nes had a 


part in the “irvine. ¢ 

After ne in TAR 
times here, I was aah 
Grand Pre and Bernie, “Al 
miles from Buzancy, at a little i 
lage called Stonne, I was passed. 
This ended my fighting days, just 
before the . armistice ended the 
war. I was sent to the Old ¢ Glory 
hospital at Verdun, a beautiful ciy 
ty on the Meuse river. All the 
buildings there wereif stone: Next 
I was sent to a hospital at Sontley, 
then on, a Red Cross traim to Mont 
Dore. The latter is a svorting 
town, with large hotels and gamb- 
hing houses or casinos, and beauti- 
ful stone chateaus. 


At Mont Dore I was put in Class 
2-B by the doctors, and sent ‘to St. 
Aignon, through Verzon and Bour- 
ges. The central postoffice and 
record office are at the latter place, 
Here I was held in a camp where 
accommodations for the wounded 
were sadly lacking. On Christmas 
day I slept.on a blanket in the mud 
and snow, but the snow was sonte 
better, as it had rained ‘every day 
before that. 

St. Aignon is a large classifica: 
tion camp, and here I was -put 
through what they called the “coo 
tie machine,” an affair where, all 
wearing apparel is sterilized by 
steam; then through the “mill,” 
where I was examined and reclassi- 
fied by a doctor. Then I was giv- 
en’ a new aye and my back 
pay, which madé me feel.much bet- 
ter. At this camp 25,000 men were 
‘fed in one hour, and the food was 
good. 

On Déc 27 I was sent to 
Brest with a cast val contpany 
150 men and t cers, represent 
ing all linia Ale this town 
conditions were terrible. We had 
to wade thror oe mud up to Our 
knees 
and often 
meals 
This 1 es lly to Kitchen 
No. 5, p ee 83d Division Tn- 
fantry was fed. At places in the 
mud b are laid on top ‘to 
make it better for us to walk on 
(or in), but one night one of our 
men fell off this “duck board” and 
it was quite a job to get him out: 

On January 7 I sailed from Brest 
on the transport “Pueblo” for the 
good old U.S, A. Part of the voy- 
age was eae ro ugh, waves gong 
clear over vessel, We passed 


mpoey] 


Pade 20 te 
of the 


account mud. 


the 


the Azores on Sunday, January 12, 
and could see the little white hous- 
es and green, Sh ae which rere a 
beautiful contrast to the shéll-torn 
ruins We eould alse 

sce the Ys kerarine ace 
on a Jarge island o STOUp. 

On Tuesday, Janitors 21, we 
sighted the Statue of Li iberty anal’ 
‘t was a grand and inspiring me 
ment in my life. We landed at 
Uoboken, ‘N. J., and were taken ta 

amp Merritt, "thd most beautiful 
“amp I saw while ain the servies, 


We were ‘given 24 hours’ leave 3 Ua, 


ays WY : ; Na 


a ctah teh 
PasssU LIL G 


_ 3 


Yi and T has 


Us nd reaches 
Dayto mn Febru 

On € th " 4 
this: During 
did not learn » word for water, 
but as evel vone else drank wine, & 
did ot, watt to change their. cams 
toms, $0 IT did likewise. 

J had’ a great trip, but I am cor 
ed. Sherman may have been rie 
about the Civil Wax, but he didn’t 
begin to define this one. 

I found the spirit of brotheri¥ 
love stronger than religion withe 
the boys facing death in thee 
trenchés. In answer to numerows 
questions, and without malice or 


we A 1s 
ay in. Prance 


| prejuilice, I’ must say that the Red 


Cross and Salvation Army did more 
for the boys in our division thas, 
all other organizations combined. 

I am glad to be ‘ack with. mise 
loved ones, but: in spite of allt 
over there, if Unele Sam evernee aa 
me again, “Red” Handle is ready 
to go. 


Mr, and Mrs. John Bronnenberg] 
hear from their son Alvie. 

Bourges, France, Nov, 8, 1918 
Year father and mother:— 

Your letter received this p. m. and 
your paper yesterday. 

I see by the records that Ray 
Spencer's outfit is over here, but at 
present he is stationed to far from 
bere for us ever to meet. I will drop 
him a line tho in a day or so. ! 
had a card from Ralph Hyatt the 
other day and he is still in the same 
old place. I haven’t heard from Earl 
since I wag down to see him, he sure 
isn’t very plentiful with his letters, 

I start on my furlough either to- 
morrow or the first of next week. 
The “leave area’ I am going to, is at 
the town of Grenoble, situated at the 
foot of the Alp mountains, I am look- 
ing forward to having a good time as | 
that part of the country is one of the 


most historic in the world. I will 
write you again when I get down 
there. 

Last Sunday I was out with a 
Frenchman who speaks very good 
English. I was in his house for a] 
little while then we went up town} 
and spent the afternoon in looking at | 
the large and small guns, which were | 
brought here and put on exhibition | 
since their capture from the Germans 
These gung range in size from the 
yery large cannons down to the small | 
trench motors ahd shells that stand! 
as high as the average. built man. 
From the looks of this war material, | 
Germany was sure well fixed for abet, 
when she started out on her wild} 
rampage. | 

Well as it is getting late I will] 
have to ring off and write you again 
from Grenoble. Tell everybody 
hello for me. ALVIE. 


Cook Dennis Israel over there 
writes Mr. W. P. Neel and family at 
Holton. 

Somewhere in France, 
Oct. 24, 1918 
Kind Friends, W. P. Neel and family: 
I received your letter Friday. Was 
surely glad to hear from you folks. 
Sorry to hear Bod that you were still] 
feeling bum. This leaves me _ in 
pretty good health, altho I am awful 
tired and worn out. The mud has 
been something awful, but is getting 
a little dry now but looks awful 
¢loudy tonight. I would not be sur- 
prised if it ig raining by morning. 
The country that we are in now is 
awful hilly. The Germans had some 
nice dugouts some of them were fifty 
feet under ground andall lighted with 
electric lights and air pipes running 
down tothe rooms. The officers had 
{heir dugouts- wall\ papered- It 
looked like peace times. All you can 
see is holes left. Our boys had a 
time to get the bunch out of here. I 
will never forget the night the drive 
started. You would have thought 
hell had broke lose. I guess the 
Huns did, Bob when our boys start 
any thing they never do it by halves. | 
If you could see what the U. S. has 
accomplished ever since they entered 
the war you would be surprised. The 
U. S. is surely opening the eyes of 
the world and also showing the Ger- 
mans what she can do in a short 
time. I guess that is enough war} 
news. When I come back I will) 
come over some Monday and help you 
cook. I have used quite a little of| 
Gold Medal flour since I have been| 
cooking. 

I forgot to tell you about the house 
we live in. We picked up some| 
sheets of corrugated steel that the} 
Germans used for roofs in their dug 
outs for sides and ends of our pump-| 
tents. It raised our tents up so we) 
ean stand straight up. Write soon. 
As ever your friend, 

COOK DENNIS ISRAEL, 
162 Mleld Hospital, 
A. E. F., via N. Y. 


Stockton, Calif., Nov, 18, 1918. 
Versailles Republican, 
Versailles, ndiana. 
Gentlemen:— 

Enclosed please find $1.25 for 
which please send Me your paper for 
a year. I have been without it for 
over a year and have missed it very 
much. It was just neglect on my 
part for not renewing:-sooner. TI will 
try and not let it happen again. I 
think it was the first time in 20 years 
that I have been without it a single 
week, 

It sure did me lots of good to know 
that old Hoosierdom elected so many 
G. 0. P. Congressmen on Nov, 5, and 
{o know that my cousin J, S. Benham 
from the old Democratic 4th district 
was elected. As so glad to know that 
the grand old state is on the dry list. 
We made a hard fight to put Californ- 
ia dry this time but failed by a small 
majority but have a dry Governor and 
both Assembly and Senate are dry. 
So I think we are sure of having the 
National Prohibition amendment 
ratified. 
Ripley county friends a merry Christ. 
mas and a happy new year, I reamin 
yours truly. W. ax, BENEFIEL 


Pvt. Harry R. Sarringhaus, some- 
where in France writes his niece 
Miss Lavera Gunter, of Osgood, R. R. | 

Oct, 20, 1918 
Dear Niece and all:— 

Received your most welcome letter 
a few days ago including those from 
sister Lou and Ervan and ag I can- 
not write to each of them all can 
read these few lines. 


I was glad to hear that you and 
all were well and having a prosper- 
cus year with crops—that sure sounds 
good, as there is many a boy in 
khaki Over Here getting away with 
much of those good old U. S. eatables. 
Our appetites never fail and we are 
always there with our mess kits and 
when chow call comes we answer 
promptly, as well as all others. 


The folks wrote me that they had | 


a fine trip to and from Illinois in the 
Fostoria and also while there. 

This is Sunday and quite rainy. 
In genera] have been quite busy. as 
we haven’t had so very much rain 
and as you can realize that means a 
big difference to the boys over here 
especially when in the trenches. At 
present we are back from the front 
line for a rest, away from the roar of 
the guns and the shells which often 
drop about us and the many other 
activities along the front line, and I 
can never express on this paper what 
all ready did happen, some of these 
days I know not when but we are go- 


ing back and ‘‘Over the Top” and| 


again and again with the rest of our 
comrades over here and do not be 


surprised if you receive some time in] 
the near future some souvenir, prob-] 
ably the Kaiser’s helmet or the like} 


from me. 

Just returned from services, Mem- 
orial services in honor of the brave 
boys of this batallion, who gave their 


Wishing you and all old| 


lives for this just cause which we are 
fighting while we were on the} 
front. It was held in a church be- 
ing my first time inside of a French 
church. : 

Gus asked my opinion of the rret- 
tiest girls of the different countries 
which he mentioned, I will judge 
from what I have seen and we have 
seen some very pretty French girls 
indeed, but oh that language which 
they speak, and take it from me the 
little American girls are good crongl 
for me. They excell ali others and 
not only the girls but the good old U. 
S. A, excells in everything you would 
wind to compare. I shali tell you all 
about it when Kaiserism lives no 
more and that shall not betong. This 
leaves Me fine and dandy as well as 
the whole fighting 51st. Always 
glad to hear from you folks. Love 


and best wishes to all. 


PVT, HARRY SARRINGHAUS, 
51st Inft. Co. F., A. P, O, 777. 


Orvil Lamberison, of Columbus, §S. 
C., writes his mother Mrs. Laura 
Lambertson, Versailles, R 2. 

Columbus, S. C. 
Nov. 29, 1918 
Dear home Folks:— 

As I am ready for inspection to~| 
morrow I will drop you a few lines [] 
am all O. K. and feeling fine. It is 
so warm here now that a fellow per- 
spires sitting still. We have lots td 
eat and have lots of covers on my bed. 

I was in Charleston, S, C. this week | 
and saw the ocean and some battle 
ships. 

We don’t have any hard work to 
do any more now. We had turkey, 
cranberries, corn sweet potatoes, 
cake and two kind of pie for Thanks. 
giving dinner. Well, I have told you 
lots of the funny things of army life 
but none of the hardships asI thought 
it might worry you but we don’t have 
to do them any more so I will tell you 
some. I had the fellows shoulder to 
soulder to me drop dead and saw lots 
of fellows go crazy. I fought fires 
in the mountains for 36 hours with- 
out a bite to eat. I saw men after 
they had cut their throats from ear to 
ear, but we don’t have to do any of 
those things any more. I expect to] 
be home soon but I won’t‘let you 
know so I can surprise you. ORVIL, | 


SUPT. HALE PICKETT SLEEPS IN| 
A BED. 


The following interesting fetter 
was received by Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Shinolt, of Holton, from their nephew 
Hale C. Pickett:: 

Somewhere in France 
Zz November 8th, 1918 
Dear Aunt and Uncle:—— 

I am a truck driver in an ammuni- 
tion train. Therefore I have had an 
opportunity to see France. Today is 
the first day that I have been off of 
duty for two months. I have just | 
finished a twelve-day trip across] 

i ruck. We stopped at aj 


large city each night. Many of us] 
stopped at hotels at night. I ate} 
some real French fried potatoes and 
slept on a feather bed. 

The rural districts of France are 
beautiful with their fertile valleys, 
winding canals and grassy hills. But 
the townspeople do not seem to’ap-| 


preciate the beauties of nature or of | 
the fine arts. They are too easily | 


satisfied with what they have. 


The French cannot understand the 


Americans. When the Americans 
first came over here the Americans 
walked and moved about so fast that 
the French thought that the Ameri- 
eans were zig zag (French for drunk) 
They think that all Americans are 
rich, therefore they charge us accord- 
ingly. One French lady expressed 
the thought by saying “They shovel 
gold in America.” We are paid in 
French money. [I have passed thru 
the home city of Joan of Arc and I 
saw a statue which was erected in 
her honor in this town. 

We crossed a mountain range with 
snow capped peaks. We froze our 


ears. At present I am Dillited in a 
small town. There are five of us in 
one room, which has a bed built in 


the wall, a fire place and a smooth 


stone floor. We have plenty to eat 
and plenty to wear. We have fresh 
beef and white bread. I have a pair 
of hip rubber boots and a leather 
jacket which is lined. 

All the land is owned by a count or 
lord. The lord lives in a large chat- 
eau-and all of his tenants live in a 
large community or town. There are 
No rural homes in France. Each 
community has a large church with 
a town clock that chimes. a publi¢ 
school and a public wash house 
Water is piped from springs in the 
hills for the towns. The streets are 
narrow and winding, all of the build 
ings are built of stone except a few 
which are built of tile. Even thd 
roofs are built of thin stones. Thg 
houses and barns are always connect 
ed. The barnyard and the fron 
yard are one and the same yard 
The largest renter hag the larges 
dung pile in his front yard. The 
count does not have his land fenced 
in fields, therefore the women oj 
children must take a stool and the 
dog and graze the cattle and sheep 
They drive them in town at noon and 
put them in the barn. In the after 
noon they must drive them out again 
They always keep them in the stable 
at night. There does not seem to bq 
any system about their fields. They 
have many small irregular fields in 
a five acre plot with three or foul 
different crops. I have never seen 4 
corn field in England or France 
Vineyards and sugar beets take its 
place. The land is fertile, tillable 
and the crops are good. 

Their methods of labor are ancient 
They use two-wheeled wagons ex 
clusively with two or three horse 


hitched one ahead of the other. Th 
| explanation for the use of the tw 
wheeled: wagon is that in past yea 
| vehicles were taxed according to th 
number of wheels. 

draft horses. 
| They use oxen. Sometimes they wor 
‘oxen and horses together. The 
, have their oxen shod. 

' The eradle and scythe are us 
chiefly for reaping crops. Occas 
| sionally I have seen a United State 
binder. 

They store their grain in the barns 
and thresh it on rainy days. Their 
threshers are about twice as large as 
a fanning mill. 
horse power. A boy ties the straw in 
sheaves ag it is threshed. You can 
judge how fast they thresh their 
grain. Isaw a Frenchman killing a 
hog today. He rolled it in a pile of 
burning straw to burn the hair off of 
it. 


rooms. They never go for a day’s 
work or journey unless they have 
some wine. No meal is complete 
without a bottle of wine. Water is 
not very good for drinking in France. 

The roads are fine for autos. The 
roads are wide and smooth with a row 
of trees on both sides of the road. 

Oceamsionally they have fruit trees 
along the road. They have piles of 
crushed stones along the road to fill 
up the ruts as they appear. All 
railroad crossings are blocked with 
iron gates to prevent railroad acci- 
dents. A family lives at every cross. 
ing to operate these gates. 

Wood is scarce in France. No one 
cuts a tree without government auth- 
ority. Then when they cut them, 


They are run by| 


All wear wooden shoes. Every} 
community has two or more wine] 


they grub the stump out by the roots, | 


the brush {s tied in bunches for fuel. 
I have seen them take the bark off of 
logs for fuel. 

Fig trees, English walnut trees, 
mistletee and holly grow abundantly. 

All railroads are owned by the 
state. The cars are very small. The 
limit of almost all cars is ten tons. 
The passenger cars are of three class- 
es. They are side-door Pullmans with 
five doors on the side of a coach 


which opens to five so-called state} 


rooms. - 

It looks good to see an entire U.S. 
A. train in France, engine, cars and 
crew all from U.S. A. 

We hope that we shall have ‘‘On 
earth ‘peace and good will toward 
men” this Christmas in the true 
sense of the word. Hoping for that 
‘great day when the boys come home. 

Yours. HALE C. PICKETT, 
€o. B., 315 Am. Train 
American E. F., U.S. A. 


Somewhere in France, Nov, 20, 1918 
Dear Brother and all:— 


How are you folks. I am all O K. 


and hope you are all the same. Well, | 


I must tell you I have been trans-| 
ferred two different times sfnce T 


i make it catch up with me. 


home. 


wrote the last letter. They tranf 

fered Me to the Quarter masters. 1| 
am now helping to load trucks with 
food at the ware house. I have been 
keeping account of stuff that 0e8 | 
out of herein aday. There ig about 
7 or 8 of us that has the job. The; 
work I am doing is an easy job. 
There is always about 8 or 10 men 
with me that carry the boxes around. | 
I sure have saw a lot of this country 
since Sunday. We got on the train, 
Sunday morning about nine o’clock’ 
and stayed till Monday night till nine 
o’clock. Surely did see some sights. 
IJ like this place fine; like it better | 
than any place I have been yet since} 
I arrived in France. Iam _ getting, 
sood things to eat here and plenty of, 
it. Don’t you ever worry that I don’t 
fet enough to eat out here. Well I 


i don’t think it will be very long till 


I can go back. They are transferring 
a lot out of the hospital now; all 
that are able to stand the trip will 
go back first, that is, the men that 
are in the hospitals and it wont take 
them long to get them out. The 
talk ig that they are going to start 
sending divisions in a few days. 
Well Albert, what are you doing 
these days? How !s the weather out 
; ul 


Nice weather at this tirne of year 
Fiave you heard of Wi .’e lately? 

haven’t seen him since I have been 
here. I would like 0 sae some of the 


i boys from home and see hoy they ar 


getting along. I ha-vex't seen- anyone 
since I have been in Frarce, but I ara 
getting along fine among strangers. 
We all act like we have known one 
ancther for years. Well, how tg 
everybody out In Ripley; just like al- 
ways, I suppose. How is grandpa 
and all the rest? ‘Tell them al} hel- 
lo for me. Will close for this time 
Hope to hear from you soon. Haven’t 
heard from you folks since [ have 
been in France. I have been trans- 
ferred so much I guess they can’t 
Excuse 
bad writing. I am writing this in 
the Y M. C. A. building and there is 
a kind of a show going on and sing 
ing and you might know what kind 
of a place to write. This ds one 
Place ‘a' fellow never gets lonesome. 
Write soon and tell all the rest to 
write. Will send you my new ad 
dress in a day or so I don’t know my 
address yet. By by, love to all. 
From your loving brother, 
EDWARD H. SWINGLE, 

Mr. Swingle is a son of Mr. and 
Mrs John Swine, south of Ver- 
sailles, 


Somewhere in Belgium. 


Dear Father:— 


I have the opportunity of ae 
the greatest pleasure of my life, tak- 
ing advantage of the A. E. F. Xm 

peace letter to the dear folks bacjk 
Many of the American boyy 


who are now among the fighting 
forces of this great European country 
have nct the opportunity of sending 
a letter to one most dear to eim <1 
to whom he must look back to boy- 
hood days to see the foudation 6f 
big manhood of which I am most 
greatful to you dear dad. 

Then again many have been calleg 
to fill 4 position in a cause most dear 
to the allied nations and yet to bé 
learned and appreciated by our 
enemies who have fallen on the field 
of honor. To these brave men out 
prayers flow out in devotion of ap- 
peal to their safety and consolation 
of their beloved ones at home. 

Desr Papa it may be on or near 
the dey that we are always looking 
foywotd to, namely tho beautiful | 
period of Xmas season when you re- 
ceive this letter. 

Cuder the present condition and 
what we sre all looking forward tua 
fipai sigoature of the greatest ptace 
propcsal the world has ever had 
placed before them. We can rest at 
ease with the intention of being able 
to celeprate the Xmas season in & 
peaceful way in thanksgiving ty our 
Lord for granting that which we 
have so much looked forward tv, 
since the seventh of April, 191/ and 
what our allies have been endeavor- 
ing to accomplish for more than forty 
years. Why can’t the folks back 
home make this the greatest feast day 
of their lives or time. 


It is very true that we can not all 
be back home to help celebrate Xmas 


as usual. But we can feel cheerful 
at heart to think that the folks back 
home are at least enjoying themselves 
in the grand old American way. 

Wre hope to have the consolation of 
being free from the cold and desti- 
late fieldg of battle. Where the 
spirit of manhood must be the 
greatest and likewise where it has 
been shown and proven by the Ameri- 
ean troops on all occasions. 

We have been traveling about this 
beautiful country of Belgium for 
several weeks. Passing over a part 
where the battle line of no mans was 
for nearly four years. Once in a 
beautiful agriculture state now to be 
viewed a complete ruin by terrific 
shell fire. Not even a tree remaining 
alive or scarcely a rock resting on 
their foundation many towns for 


instance the beautiful city of “Ypres” | 
But gince the rapid retreat of the j 


Germans on this part of “Manders 
front there were less distinction for. 
We sure put the “Huns” on the run. 

Now we are waiting for Kaiser Bill 
to do his bit, that we may vacate 
this little country of the army that 
have trodden its soil for seemingly 
endless time. That it may awake 
from its folds of‘ mourning to again 
make it a greater and more beautiful 
Belgium. 

We are all anxious to get back for 
the opening of the spring work. 
When this great army of Sammies get 


back to the states many different 
kinds of trades it is for the master of, 
. am gure that the future times back 
in deargld U. S, A, shall be very 
bright and encouraging for the bur- 
dens that has been brought by the 
world wars. I hope to see all the 
boys back in “Old Ripley” that have 
been called to the colors. 

Before we were transferred to our 
new division there were several of 
Ripley county boys in my company. 
Since ¢hen we are among the d@iffer- 
ent companies of the regiment. Pro- 
bably some of the boys back home 
recognize these familiar names: Ben 


Johnson, who is still in my company; | 


M. G Walter Messner,James H. Fish. 
er. We are still well and making 
life as real as possible. Have my lit- 
tle bunk waiting for me. I want to 
get back In time to help clean up 


some of the good old sausage that | 
about the 


mother puts out along 
time of the country butchering. 
Here is luck for a speedy return. 
Yours a true son. -EVERETT. 
JOHN E. KREMER, 
362 M. G. Company 
A E. F. American P. O, 778. 


Gierres, France 
Nov. 23, 1918 

Mr. James H. Noyes, 

Osgood, Indiana, 
Dear Dad:— 

Tomorrow is dads day sver here, 
every fellow over here is supposed to 
write a letter to dad tomorrow. The 
censorship is almost entirely lifted 
and we can now write a letter and 
say something; that was my greatest 
failing to write a letter that is to be 
ensored and say something. The 
postal authorities have promised to 
get these letters delivered before 
Xmas. But at the same time you are 
supposed tq write us one that will get 
to us by Xmas and I surely hope I 
will hear from you all by that time. 
Laying here on my bunk, writing by 
candle light is not the most pleasant 
place in the world to write, but I will 
try and make this a good letter for 
you all to read for Xmas. First, I 
will tel] you of our trip over. We 


left Camp Merrit, New York at 4:30] 
We | 


a. m., Friday, Oct. 18, 1918. 
marched under full pack. (Our packs 
at that time weighed about one hun- 
dred Ibs including a rifle and helmet) 
until 7:16 a.m. At 7:15 we arrived 
at the Hudson river; there we caught 
a ferry boat and road down the Hud- 
son to the White Star Docks in New 
York City. We marched off the boat 
onto the docks there we received hot 
coffee and rolls from the Red Cross. 
Then we boarded the ‘‘Belgic” this is 
one of the largest British boats. We 
were the first of the troops on board, 
after being assigned to our section of 
the ship we were at libertwy togo any 
where on the ship. Friday supper 
was our first meal, we ate on tables, 
which fed about 25 men to the table. 
I was in charge of one table all the 


way across, After supper we were 
quite tired so we put up our ham- 
mocks and crawled into them. That 
was my first night sleeping in a ham- 
mock, but I slept just the same. The 
following day, which was Saturday 
the 19th, we had nothing to do, we 
‘were upon deck most all day, watch- 
ing the crew put the cargo on the 
ship and watching the troops march 
abroad our ship. Sunday afternoon 
at 2 o’clock our ship backed into the 
Hudson and swung around and strat- 
ed down into the harbor. The band 
was playing and we were all happy. 
We went down past Dunton, New 
York and then out into the harbor, 
on out past the statue of Liberty. Af- 
ter land had fade out behind us, we 
sighted a convoy, we were the last 
ship to meet the convoy. As s00n as 
we arrived all the ships got into the 
formation and were off. Our ship 
had the most troops and cargo and 
being the largest ship we were the 
flag ship of the convoy. We stayed 
in the middle of the fleet al] the time. 
There was about fifteen ships in the 
convoy. Battle ships and Torpedo 
‘boats were our protectors. The sea 
was calm for the first three days, the 
ship did not rock much and nobody 
got sick. On the forth day the sea 
got quite rough, I had to stay out on 
deck a good part of the day, I 
would get dizzy below decks, But I 
held out and did not get sick. -Every 
day we would have boat drill, that 
was our only formation on board of 
ghip. One day on the way across | 
was sargent of the guard. The days 
across.were uneventful, every day the 
same. One day and night we had a 
storm but it did not bother us as we 
kept on going just the same. That 
day the ship rocked so much that it 
would look like the raililng on the 
side wovld almost go down to the 
water edge. Most every day the 
band would play on deck, which 
would keep us happy. On Oct. 29 the 
battleship from England came out 
and met us and our battle ship turn- 
ed around and went back. On the 
evening of the 30th we could sight 
the northern coast of Ireland. The 
night of the 30th and morning of the 
31st we docked in Liverpool: We got 
our packs and marched off at 2 
o’clock, lined upon the deck and then 
started to Camp Ponty Ash on the 
otherside of Liverpool. We had quite 
a time as we marched through the 
streets of Liverpool. People crowded 
the sidewalks waving flags and shout- 
ing. Children followed us thru the 
streets crying Sammy, give us a sou- 
venir.” One old lady ran out_and 
kissed some of the boys, We foun 
the custoMs in England very peculiar 
We arrived in Ponty Ash at. six 
o'clock. Got supper and went to bed. 
The following afternoon we got ord 
ers to roll packs; at three o’clock we 
tnarched to the station. The Eng- 
lish coaches are all compartmeng 
coaches with sidedoor entrancem 
The engines are small bu speedy. 


We road until one o’clock that night, 
At one o’clock we arrived in Win- 
chester; then we had a five mile hike 
to Wildeldown Camp that is a rest 
eamp. We had nothing to do there 
but clean up. Monday, Noy. 4th we 
rolled packs and marched back te 
Winchester, there boardedh a traim 
for South Hampton. We arrived at 
Hampton about 3 o’clock that after- 
noon, at seven in the evening we got 
on a channel boat. At eight thirty 
the boat pulled out into the harbor; 
we layed in the harbor all night, aw 
there was such a storm on the Eng- 
lish Channel that we could not crogs 
it. Tuesday morning we came back 
into dock. In the afternoon we were 
taken off the boat and given a hike 
around in South Hampton; we came 
back and got on our boata in the 
evening, that night we pulled out. 
The next morning we were in the 
harbor at Clerkbourgh, Wrance. A& 
nine o’clock got off the boat and 
marched to a rest camp just outside 
the town. We had nothing to de 
there. We left there at 4 o’clock 
the next day, which was Thursday 
the 7th, at 6 o’clock we were back im 
Clerkbourgh. There we were put i= 
box cars—that was my first ride in « 
box car. All the troops are moved im 
box cars heré in Franee. At $8 
o’clock the train pulled out. At tem 
the next morning we passed thru Le 
Mons, at five that evening we arriv- 
ed at Angers: there we unloaded an 
marched about a mile to a big Wing’ 
Camp. After a good supper we turn- 
ed in The next morning we ‘tarted 
to drill! we drilled ll day. The 
next day, Saturday we stood inspee- 
tion, drilled until noon, then we were 
thru until Monday. Sunday we had 
nothing to do, we got official news 
that day that the Kaiser had quit. 
Monday we drilled all morning, in the 
afternoon they took our guns and hel- 
mets away from us, we sure were glad 
to get rid of them. At one o’clock 
we got the news that the armistice 
was signed and that the war was over 
Believe me there was sure some happy 
follows them, there were quite a fw 
French soldiers in th camp and they 
sure did celebrate. 

Tuesday morning we drilled, in the 
afternoon we got orders to roll our 
pocks and be ready to leave at 11:36 
that night; at 4 a. m. Wednesday 
morning we boarded the train and 
pulled out of Angers. At noon we 
passed through Tours, there we got @ 
cup of coffee from the American Reé 
Cross that night we arrived at this 
camp at Gierres, France. Since we 
have been here we have been doing 
a little detail work and a little drill- 
ing. Day before yesterday I ‘was 
transferred to Co.— 128th Bn Engin- 
eers. ‘That is-a new regiment being 
formed. We don’t know yet what 
Co. it will be. ; 

I am acting sargeant in this Com- 
yany same as 1 was in the 4th Casual. 


1 hope to be able to get the stripes im 
this company. We are gotig te 
leave here for sumewhere, we don’t 
krow where tomorrow. 

I am feelizg fine and have not beer 
sick since I have been over here. & 
am not getting home sick, but 1 am 
just like the rest, anxious to get pack 
home. That is the main tvpie of con- 
versation over here, “When we gmt 
home.” My opion is it won’t Le se 
very long now before we make a start 
foward home. 

The weather over here is not bad. 
It Zets quite cool inthe evening, but 
warm in the day time. 

I hope that everything is alright 
hack home and that you are not 
worrying about me. Don’t worry for 
it won't be so very long before we are 
back. Give my regards to everybody. 
Tell them I expect to see them all 
before long. I don’t expect to be 
home for Xmas or New Years, but & 
will celebrate yoth of them when E 
get back. Some have the opinion 
that we will be on our way back by 
Xmas, others dcn’t. Nobody knows, 


i but I hope it won’t be so long after 


that. I have not seen anyone from 
the old home town since I came over, 
I suppose boys that were still in the 
camps will be getting back soon. 
Give my best. Your loving son. 
RUSSELL. 
Private Co.— 128Bn Engineers, A. 
P.O. Ne, 724, A EF. 


Letter From 


Camp Gordon, Ga., 
Nov; 7, 1918. 
Dean Grandmother: 
I recall the fact that this is your 


| 73d birthday anniversary and think 


it a Very appropriate time to spend 
a few moments with you. A great 
many changes have taken place in 
our family since you enjoyed your 
last birthday anniversary, but we 
cannot say that these changes 
were all for the worse. As you 
well know, you have one son and 
two grandsons in the service of 
the U. S. A.'and you are thankful 
for that. 

We have a great deal of our 
time taken up and our thoughts 
are mostly of army life, but we 
never forget our dearest friends 
at home and ‘the way: in which 
they are supporting us. To have 
the privilege of writing home and | 
of receiving letters from there is | 


jone of the best things in connec: 


tion with army life. It is impossi- 
ble to know the value of a word j 
from home unless you all were in 
with us, but I can safely say that | 
it would be hard to keep up the} 
morale without an oceasional bit 
of news from home. I shall trv te 


enjoy tne day as | 
your presence. 

We are having a great time now- 
adays sleeping out-of:doors and 
trying to conquer the influenza 
epidemic and we have the camp 
very well rid of it. I am spending 
my hours in. the office now and ant 
hour every morning in school, try- 
ing to learn more abot the ord- 
nance. 

The war news as give 
pers looks might 
few % [, thi 


omething more 


‘wT 


n in the pa- 


1 about 
Nevertheless, I think I will get a 
ice to visit Fi and Ih 
too, before matter js 
up complet We are all 
to j . i mi ones >‘ 
home of the importance of the 
United War Work Campaign, and 
we ask you all to do what you can 
toward it. These o izations are 
a great help, to us and the support 
that is given us is gurely not in 
vain. 

Well, I only hope we can. be to- 
gether on many more, such ocea- 
sions and I feel assured we will. I 
also hope this finds you as happy | 
and as healthy as you have always 
been. With love, 

Your grandson in khaki, 
KENAN WAGER 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD 


Miss Bertha Greemann Tells More 


Of Experiences as Nurse. 


We publish below three interesting 
letters from Miss Bertha Greemann 
to home folks here. 


France, Nov. 24, 1918. 
My Dear Brother:— 


Your letter of Oct. 26, reached me 
three days ago. That was the quickest 
that any letter has come as yet. I 
sure was glad to get your letter and 
to know that you were still safe in 
the home land. Coming over here has 
been great in many ways for we who 
didn’t have to go to the front.We have 
of course had to endure somethings 
which were not at all pleasant or com- 
fortable and in a measure have been 
in great danger at times when Fritz 
sailed over head, etc. But oh Buddy, | 
hand itout to the Infantry. It’s the 
“dough boy” who won the war or at 
least who paid the price. The rest of 
the army, the medical corps and the 
folks back home did wonders in back-| 
ing them up, of course. | 

In the last drives our boys went so 
fast that the field kitchens were un- 
able to keep up and the boys often| 
went days without food and water, | 
having lost their packs and not being | 


able to get anything. Then they were 
wounded and again it was a long time 
before the little bearers could get to 
them. By the time they got to us they 
often died of nothing but utter ex- 
haustion. Then is when we felt that 
our hearts would break. To be right 
honest I must confess that I have of- 
ten wished myself out of this “frog- 
land” as the boys call it. But, I also 
thank God that it has been my privil- 
ege to come and to do what I could. 

I wish that the censorship was lif- 
ted so that I might write you some- 
thing interesting about the ruins | 
have visited and tell you about some 
of the little towns around here but I 
can’t. 

Yesterday I visited a great Ger- 
man prison camp. They only have 
| about 500 just now. Was privileged to 
| speak to them and I want to say that 
they are certainly treated right. I only 
|hope our boys fare as well. 
again soon. Lovingly, Bert. 

I haven’t any idea so far about 
when we will get back to the U.S. A. 


Brizeaux-Forriegtier, France. 
Dec. 3, 1918. 
| Dear Nora:— 

Your letter enclosing kodak pic- 
tures of Edwin, the Zierer’s etc., came 
two days ago. The day before that I 
received the picture of Ada and of the 
service flag dedication which Alice 
sent at the time she wrote me before 
I left New York. I have the ten kodak 

| pictures and Ada’s picture stuck up on 
| my wall so I can look at you all when- 
‘ever I happen to enter my shack. 
The dedication picture I want to keep 
for framing. I sure appreciate them 
and tell Alice I thank her. "Now while 
|I am speaking of pictures, what about 


| my cabinets. Are they so awful that, 


| you hate to ‘speak of them? Let me 
| know so I can have some others tak- 
en when I get back to New York. 
When? ? Weil we are going to move 
somewhere within the next three or 
four days. It may be back to some 
base, it may be home or there are 
still some prospects of our having to 
go to Germany for a while. We don’t 
know where we are going but we’re 
|on our way. At any rate we are eva- 
lcuating our patients as quickly as 
possible and packing. We started this 
three times before and had to unpack 
but I guess its a sure go this time. 
My address will continue to be Emer- 
gency Unit, Evacuation No. 11, for the 
present. Watch my letters and always 
address according to the last date. 
Well the censorship has been lifted 
in a2 measure so I can give you the 
names of a few of the towns and vil- 
lages I have been in and visited. We 
landed in LeMare, spent one night in 
Paris, then went to Meres,Reimecourt 
St. Desier, and on to here. Since com- 


Write | 


ing here I have been to Verdun, Cler- 
mont, Fluery Frodois, Swionlly, Bor 
leduc, Leslettes, St. Meinehould, Tri- | 
court, Wally, etc. 

Did Edwin get home for Thanksgiv- 

ing? We had a very nice day here. | 
tad my first French chicken—of 
ourse it was not drafted. It was so 

id it had to enlist. But we had some 
splendid dumplings in the gravy. 
it had to be. stewed as there was a: 
shortage of ovens. We had‘a four 
course dinner, the first was vegetable 
soup made of dried vegetable. Then 
the chicken dumplings,potatoes,canned 
corn, and cauliflower. The other cours- 
es wewe pumpkin pie, molasses can- 
dy, grapes, apples, bread, butter, jam, 
tea and coffee. Oh yes, we also had | 
some runty celery and olives but they 
were like everything else in France. 
Nuff sed. The men had a nice time too, 
the girls decorated an empty ward 
with holly and both we and they had ; 
some new sheet table cloths..Ordinar- | 
ily they just have to stand around and 
eat from their kits—don’t have tables. | 
They report great times back at the 
bases but I guess we did better than 
most evacuation hospitals. In the 
evening four of the boys came over to 
our shack and we made fudge (no 
matter where we got the sugar) and 
had a dandy little party. i 

There are patients in only three| 
wards now and as I have two very 
good corps men in my ward,my work} 
is light and I can get off several hours 
at a time. \ 

Sunday morning I got off long 
enough to hear the sermon. and it sure | 
was a good one. He is a congregation- 
al minister and knows what he is talk- | 
ing about. 

Did I tell you that a crowd or rath- 
er, three of us went to Triacourt last 
week and visited a German prison 
camp. We sure treat our prisoners! 


| right. They are well fed and compar- 


atively happy. They are all, glad the | 
war is over. It was quite a privilege 
to be shown all over this’ camp and be | 
allowed to talk with the prisoners. 
Well we made a hit with some of those 
‘“non-coms” and Sunday afternoon 
they brought some horses over and we 
had some ride. We wore our cordu- 
roys, mine are brown, the other girls’ 
are gray. We had such a good time 
and all the girls certainly envied us. 
In order to return the favor we invited 
them over for a little party tonight 
and we look forward to a good time. 

Well I must close now. I'll let you 
know soon if there are any prospects 
of coming home. 

Merry Christmas to all, if I don’t 
see you. Lovingly, Bert. | 


H 
i 


Brizeaux-Forriestier, France. 
Friday, Dec. 13, 1918. 
Dear Nora and Grace:— 

First of all let me give you a list 
of letters that have reached me so far 
from you two, 9-10, 9-12, 9-18, 9-22, 
9-26, 10-4, 10-10, 10-18, 10-20, 1028 
and one from Edwin. If you wrote 
any morethey are at the bottom of the 
sea or are touring France. I am 
ashamed to think that I have not 
written all week but “all play makes 
Jack a bad boy” and such is the case 
in this place. We are again ready to 
move but where to we do not know. 
think we are going into German ter- 
ritory but one can never be sure of 
anything in the army. At any rate our 
trunks and all hospital equipment 
have been taken to the nearest rail- 
road for shipment and we are having 
a number of box cars fitted up for us 
to travel in. We will have cots and 
will live on light (?) rations. Ill 
write you full details after the trip. 
We may be going to southern Franc 
enroute ‘for home, but its barely pos 
sible. How long we’ll have to live 
without our trunks again I do not 
know, but at any rate we have ou1 
carry alls this time with our heavy 
clothing and blankets. One thing I am 
going to be short on is stationery for 
I forgot and put my large box in my 
trunk.. 

Well we have been having a won- 
derful time. Since all the divisions 
have moved back from the front we 
no longer have much chance for 
truck hopping and besides we can’t 
be away from the cantonment very 
long at a time for fear orders will 
come. However, I have done nothing 
but play for more than a week. Sun- 
day the boys at the German prisoner 
camp entertained four of us and it 
was great. They came for us in a 
rickety old Ford. The Germans had 2 
splendid program they did all sorts of 
acrobatic stunts, slight of hand tricks 
and sang. Oh how they sang!! Watch 
on Rhine, Feste Burg, Lolerleimin 
fact they sang for three hours but 
what.I enjoyed best of all when a 
choir of about 14 men out of the 452 
stepped out and sang “Harre Meine 
Seele” and a number of other dear 
old G. M. E. hymns. I was so pleased 
to see so many others join in, I was 
also a wee bit home sick while they 
sang. The boys had a splendid supper 
for us and after supper they sang. 

I am enclosing two kodak pictures 
which one of our boys took. I should 
love to have some others for you but 
I haven’t any kodak; and kodak and 
supplies are so hard to get. The boy 
on one of these is a good friend of 
mine, so he managed to get a kodak 
and have a few taken right here at 
our shack. We are in our old corduroy 


mistice was signed. I happened to 

:pture 25 marks in silver from a ci- 
ilian which I intend to take home 
s000Nn. 

We were stationed at Frielinger, 
Germany a few weeks doing guard 
uty at the front line of the Ameri- 
an oecupied territory. Now and 
then we would get to see German 
military o....cers. There was a saw 
mill in this town run by water power 
and there were two ladies employed 
and they operated the machinery the 
same and as good as the men could do. 
There is lot of timberland here, most- 
ly pine tres. It is a pretty sight to 
see the ground covered with snow 
and the pine forest green in mid :win- 
ter. Some of our soldiers went out 
deer hunting. The big woods are full 
of deers. 

I won’t say much about my experi- 
ence at the front as it is almost six 
months since it happened. I went 
over the top oncewand escaped without 
geffing hurt. I will say we of the 
first division did some tall hiking. [If | 
some o....cer would say we are going 
to hike’ back the same way we came, 
I would go A. W. O. L. in Germany. 
We hiked from the time the armistice 
-was signed ‘until December 16th. We 
crossed the Rhine on December 13th. 
‘We entered German soil on December 
4st and followd the Mosel river to 
Coblenz. We climbed some high 
hills. The winding road that leads 
to their tops was about 7 kilometers. 

I, must say that Germany, France, 

Luxemberg and Alsace Lorraine have 
wot very solid roads. We hiked over 
some roads that Napoleon’s soldiers 
built many years ago. 

We are having good mail service. 
‘The mail from the states reaches us 
within 14 days. I think our Division 
will sail for the states in the near fu- 
ture. I hope I will get to spend some 
of the summer in Indiana. I will 
close for this time. Will write anoth- 
er letter later on. 

As ever, Al Tekulve. 


A Ripley county U. S. Soldier re 
turned from France after a ninetee 
months’ service in the the army o 
our country and has written the fo 
lowing letter to his aunt at Olden 
burg. 


Columbus, Ind., May 15, 1919 
Dear Aunt: 

_It is certainly a pleasure for me td 
write to you after such great chang 
es as the terrible period of war hag 
brought about. This letter ought to 
be a letter of thanksgiving for al 
kindnesses of yours shown to me dur- 
ing’ my career as a U. S. soldier from 
the blue grass hills surrounding the 
beautiful military training camp of 
“Taylor” to the last view of the rock 


bound coast of Maine, amid the 
stormy waves and dangers of the 
great ocean, from the first placing of 
|a foot on foreign soil, to the last long 
kilometer of my travels as a U. S. 
soldier in the distant land. 

My -career of nineteen months in 
the service has been marked by many 
joys and sorrows indeed. The most 
trying period of all was the leaving 
of home. Not that I didn’t love my 
country for surely I do, and the cause 
that was taking me away, but the 
the home and principally that what 
it takes to make one, namely, my good 
parents. No literature can ever be 
written, to express in words, the 
the parting of a son from the joys 
of home and parents, only actual ex- 
perience will do that. 

It would take too long to write a 
complete story of the entire exper- 
ience while in the service of war. 
I shall only mention a few incidents. 
The greatest and the most impres- 
sive one was the promise I made to 
my dear father, that: I would comply 
with his request to do always “right” 
or as pear as the occasion would per- 
mit me to do. The main object in this 
promise was faith. I understood his 
well meaning desire. 

In our cantonments here in 
states we have the K. of C. build- 
ing to our great advantage where 
| we could hear mass on Sundays if 
‘not on special duty and often during 
ithe week. Qn our entering a foreign 
country our’ military movements 
would not permit us to fulfill our re- 
ligious duties. Particular when up 
on the front. Most certainly more 
men prayed and offered up prayers 
ithan in any other period of their 
lives. 

While we were in our military ca- 
reer for weeks at a time, both in 
Belgium and France I attended mass 
in-some of the churches of these 
countries. Although some of these 
churches were damaged by _ shells, 
nevertheless mass could be said in 
them. In Belgium the churches were 
filled like in this country, not so by 
far in France. Sometimes there 
iwere more U. S. soldiers attending 
‘than French civilians. On Xmas { 
attended mass in a Belgium town. 

The saddest. affair was when cros- 
sing “No Man’s Land.” The part in 
Belgium was absolutely destroyed. 
Here hundreds and thousands of men 
had suffered and died. I thought that 
my fate would also soon follow. 
|hid the tears and the view, and said 
imy rosary on my march beside my 
| comrades. 

One of the thrée. most precious ar- 
ticles I carried on my person in all 
my movements. while in the army 
was the rosary beads that you sent 


tne 


me while at Camp Taylor. I am very 
grateful to you for your kindness and 
I always deemed it a part of my ar- 
mour in all the battles and trials left 
in the service. It is a sort of souve- 
nir. It has: become soiled, yet it is 
ai; precious as ever. I am returning 
it by mail. I did intend to bring it 
hick personally. I am sorry to say I 
cannot just now but will call on you 
ere long. Some near future I will 
come to Oldenburg and then I can 
tell you still more. 

My dear brothed, Leo, is kept in 
France until next fall. He is re- 
quested to stay, being offered a very 
good pay until he leaves. 


With love and gratitude, 
I remain your nephew, 


John E. Kremer. 


CHRITMAS ON 
THE MOSELLE 


Former County Supt. Hale 
Bradt, Descrfbes Christmas 
With Army of Occupation. 


retraite 


Dec. 25, 1918 
ir, Harry W. Thompson, \ 

Versailles, Indiana, 

Jear Friend Harry:— 

Christfias on the Moselle! How 
joes that sound for a headline? This 
norning wher"I*awoke and took a 
ook through my window everything 
was white. Was it moonlight or 
snow?™ Itq@vas snow. The firs; of 
the season. The MM¥lls were white to 
the, very tops and that means about 
1,000 feet right here. 

What about our Christmas stock. 
ings, here in the land where Santa 
Claus and hi® reindeer were born? 
Of course we hung them up and of 
course they were filled. For three 
days in rain ana snow, Santa had been 
busy getting things ready. and on 
Xmas morning the bays— all—every 
boy in the 59th Inf.—got a package 
marked “From the folks back home 
through the Y. M, C. A:” It wasn’t 
much but it was a remembrance and 
jt made the boys feel good. Then the 
beys had a good feed, mashed po- 
tavoes and goose dinner and Xmas. 
was different for everybody. 

This is a wounderful ountry. The 
hills are steeper than the steepest 
hills along Laughery and ten timeg as 
high. The rocks are of a slatty for- 
mation, splitting up into slabs which 
make good wall building material, 
So these people build walls along the 
face of the hill to keep the soil from 
slidiug down the hill. Above this 
wall a last of small stones with very 


little soil is piled making a terrace, 
perhaps 10-20 feet wide, then another 
wall and another bench, etc. On the 
hili across ihe river opposite my rypm 
there are 27 such walls and. titradem 
To sate building ; material and 1%por 
they ‘fhrqw in,an archway Tato ¢he 
wall every Tew fest. Some! o® se 
arch Way's areMvell jha eond Jue 

all “the, world .as _tlipe Sante 
aoor way Waging ‘into tif 

ad | a 
‘ ininteofaiie 


mounji'n. g 
¥ou-cam’ teh ele? 
and ifid® wotntgpiul sword, The 
Pigpet Ofs Hing ana. other@ld 
stories .. Tafgi@harrow stal sagt 
up “along. thg walls from terrace ie 
terghod ant alous, theS@chcildren Mita 
map rae Im qrolaen carfy@in 
itizer And: soi fog their viffesgat@ 
See ange mary @own ah shi 
of ‘their labor © ‘ “ 
; “On the point@ass Soft of A hills 
até th? “aaunbPinS@ @emains of ld 
castles that have qpubtiess Deen there 
athenpasd yeare or nore: “The Galls 
dfet en, ling ang ith vines. 
Rthtuk St@apturing s S, ess in 
| the days when §RwoM@s; shiclgS? bows 
1 ag. agrews.-wer@ all ee es is 
javattalife. - 
Piet gRelle-: is*a swift gt Me i 
-apal 8h mre gat “@ apdigence 
Roathier Bnsiderabh sizt ly its 
Wai@rs.. "But*the tail Ls Meso ive 
settled sthet dee? all wat, bo 
fic © De abunddtt. 

“The cliffiaie fou begy ety mifd. 
Califa gay lettyice » many other 
gardep phodife eP.retresh ingthe gard- 
ens*and grass amd Weeds are ggeen 
everywirere, 

We #atéedhW@@Ery, for news. @ur 
lalest Dever wis two wéeks 6. Our 
mail 44yW@ry irrefuM. “Bom ‘letagpis 
came f m&White I. was in the hos- 
pital ann “Were Sh Giek © t@» Paris. 
My! But*thar sugt* To missamy mail 
by sgem&ich @ Igititried a cara ff to 
Faris ,o M@turp “it ho one #° apd 
wait. : 

The air is ylPoP iano? thet Re 
are to be relig@al’ soongind aggin th 
We mustebe%xept herg tintj] June. 
We are nfaéY inter®sted & / apt 

+ time is soon to come t Pho, 
again. Sine sa ll 
Y®HALE BRADT. 


ETTERS FROM OUR SOLDIER] 


. 81, 1919. 
Ters2iiles Republican, 
Versailles, Ind. 
sentlemen:—- i 
I am just writing you a few lines 
wo let you know I have enjoyed read- 


there are about 35 of them here, We 
all came from Indianapolis Training 
Detachment No 1 together and have 
been together ever Since, Three of 
us are from old Ripley, John Lawless 


kets 


and I are from near Holton and Ash- 
ley Ewing from Osgood. We have 
been here since August and have 
seen some great sights. 

We are working in a big repair 
shop fixing things up that were torn 
up at the front, Some of the Hun 
captured stuff comes here and be- 
lieye me it sure looks like it had 
been through a cyclone and the old 
Kaiser will look the same way when 
We get thru with him. We had a 
lonely trip over seas when we came 
over, as the weather was warm and 


1 the water calm. 


The subs-were thick but they were 
afraid to ghow themselves and I 
guess from the looks of the big guns 
that were pointed in every direction 
it was a good thing they kept in hid- 
ing. 

We came along the coast of Ire- 
land then went up the Clyde river to 
Glasgow, Scotland, where I saw the 
inost beautiful scenery I have ever 
witnessed. The Scotch people gave 
us a Warm welcome and we were all 
glad to get on land again after 16 
days on the water. From there we 
rode a passenger train with coaches 
all petitioned off fer 8 people in a 
place and a side door for going in 
a queer looking train to us. We 
went to Winchester, England a ride 
of two days and two nights. We 
took a few days rest there and from 
there we hiked 12 mileg one nice 
warm day to South Hampton, Eng- 
Jand, where we boarded another ship 
to cross the English Channel. 


the boys got sea sick crossing the 
Channel. Then we landed in France 
where the fighting was going on but 
when the Kaiser learned 
Ripley county boys had gotten ‘here 


le began to back up and he never | 
more andj 


eof started forward any 
new his army is back 
Rhine. 
Well it will.scon be time for the 
hts to be extinguished so I had 
bring this to a.close, hoping 
» see my Old Ripley County home 
soon and that we may have a copy of 
your next paper I am 
Yours Respectfully, 
BYT. SAMUEL R. ELUIOTT, 
3 Company Ordnance Repair Shop 
Det, A. P, O. 741 American FE. F. 
via New York, France, 


across the 


On Active Service with American 

Expeditionary Forces, A. P. Q., 927 
Feb, 11, 1919. 
Dear Unele and All:— 

I will try and drop you a few lines 
to let you know that I am still alive 
and have not forgotten you. I 
would have written oftener but I 
wrote two or three letters and never 
heard from you and I didn’t know 
whether you were getting them or 
not or whether I wag not getting 
your answers so I thought I would 
try again. 


This | 
was a very rough ride and most all! 


that the} 


Tot of “niggers” load: 


I have a fairly good job now driv- 
ing the Police Patrol, which is an 
old ambulance, but on Jan, 23 .was 
called out to a little town about 4 or 
& miles from here and qa very bad 
road and no lights so I skidded over 
the bank and the car turned up side 
down and Me lying on my back un- 
der the seat of which the top crumb- 
led right in and iit wrenched by 
shoulders and fractured two of my 
ribs over my heart. I was in the 
hospital eight days but am out now 
on light duty, which is doing noth- 
ing but I consider myself lucky that 
I didn’t get hurt worse. 

Have you heard anything of 
Charley lately or is he out of the 
service now. Give him my best re- 
gards when you see him or write to 
him. 

We are having fine weather here 
for this time of year although it is a 
little chilly but not nearly so cold 
as it is there, Have nat had but 
cne little snow and that was on 
Christmas and then I had my car in 
the shop for repairs and did not have 
to work the day before Christmas 
and Christmas day so enjoyed Christ- 
mas very much for one in the place 
we're in. 

I am stationed at Coblenz, Ger- 
many, on the bank of the Rhine] 
river whtre the Moselle empties in- 
to the Rhine, which is a pretty place 
and ig more like the states than any } 
place I have been in since I left the 
States. 

How is Uncle Lytle getting along | 
as I have not heard from him for a] 
Jong time. Seems like I can’t hear] 
from any one much I don’t knowj 
whether Iam not geting their mail 
or what the trouble is. I can’t tell 
when I will be back now as am in 
the army of occupatioin and can’t| 
tell when that will be relieved al-} 
though my time is. overdue of wr 
I enlisted for so can’t tell but hope 
to get back soon. 

I will close for this time hoping | 
that this will find you all well and to 
hear from you soon, YOur Nephew, 

HARRY SWAZY, 
Military Police, A, P. O. 927, 
Amercan Exp. Forces. 


*b. 28th, 
To Mr, and Mrs. ken, Endres, 
Sunman, Ind. 
My Dear Friends: 

Received your letter of the 80th 
and was glad to hear from you al- 
though quite a bit surprisd. 

At the present time I am ig 
about 60 miles from Brest, with a 


1919. 


can inie 
cars to be used at Brest to keep the 
boys warm. while are getting 
ready to leave. 

I remained in a fighting group un- 
til the armistice was signed me tl 
I was transferred as a sergeant fons 
man _to 2 “nigger” labor battalion, 


riding suits. The one.is right in front 
of my door. You will notice the win- 
dows are of oiled muslin. While the 
war was still on just as soon as we 
lit a light we had to draw the heavy 
dark curtains. The other is the only 
lawn bench I have seen in this part 
of France. It is in the garden right 
behind our shack and we girls called 
it the “coughing bench” for we could 
hear it so plainly. Ha, ha. 
Well I must close, Merry Xmas and 
lots of love to all. Bert. 
Bertha C. Greemann, 
Emergency Unit, Group E. 
Evacuation Hosp. No. 11. 


REPORT OF UNITED 
WAR WORK FUNDS 


The following is a report of T. H. 
Thompson, Chairman and Robert Bor- 
ders, Treasurer of the United War 
Work Campaign in Ripley County. 

In this campaign Ripley County 
citizens contributed $22,841.52 to- 
wards the $170,500,000 fund which 
was divided among the varioous as- 
sociations doing war work as follows: 
The Young Men’s Chris- 

tian Association 
The Young Women’s 
Christian Association. . 
National Catholic War 

Council (K. ofC.)..... 
Jewish Welfare Board... 
War Camp Community 

Service ae 
The American Library 

Association 
Salvation Army....... 

Received 
Treasurer of the Ripley County Coun- 
cil of Defense, $20,000.00 as follows: 
Versailles 
Johnson Township 
Washington Township 
Brown Township 
Shelby Township 
Franklin Township 
Milan 
Otter Creek Township 
Jackson Township 
Adams Township 
Sunman 
Laughery Township 
Batesville 
Delaware Township 
Center Township 


$100,000,000 
15,000,009 


30,600,000 
3,500,000 


3,500,000 


1,548.68 
890.92 | 
1,661.92 | 
1,803.86 | 
1,382.35 


C. V. Smith, Chairman 
Johnson Tp., & Versailles $253.40 
H. L. Akers, Chairman, 


15,000,000 
3,509,000 | 


of Mrs. Laura Beer, | 


533.36 | 


George Laws, Chairman, 
Franklin Tp 

W. P. Castner, Chairman, 
Otter Creek Tp 

Clint Shook, Chairman, 
Jackson Tp 

L. A. Bruns and George Bos, 
Chairmen. Adams Tp. & 
Sunman 

M. F. Bohland, Chairman, 
Laughery Tp. & Batesville 

W:. A. Wagner, Chairman, 
Center Fp. & Osgood.. 

Victory Girls of Ripley Co.... 

Interest on Deposit 


401.50 


Total. Receipts ,........$22,841.25 

The followitig payments were made 
to the state treasurer, Stoughton A. 
Fletcher: 
Decemebr, 28th, 1918 ....., $10,000.00 
January 20th, 1919 12,000.00 
March 11th, 1919 
April 15th, 1919 ....... 
Oct 18th 1919 cash te 


LOCAL MARINES 
GIVEN ORATION 
MONDAY NIGHT 


Chas. Gibson and Wm. Kreuz- 
man two of Batesville’s World 
War Heroes Honored. 


ARE LOOKING WELL 


: ye hte! to 
1 automobile and lead 
The line of the 


| or death at the hands of the Germans. 


and 


ferred to Quantic 
that 

short 

adelphia. 


transport was r 
‘ PenrenaiGn. 
layed them for a few days 


| they were placed in the 6th Regirnent 


Second Division and taken in side 


} door Pullman cars to Bordeaux wheré 
they 
{docks and other needed structures. 


enjoyed themselves building 
They were then sent to a training 
sector in Daublan in January, 1918. 


They then left for the Verdun sector 


1 in’ March where htey remained until 
iMay. They were then sent into the 


Chateau Thierre sector and _ then 
from one sector to another. They were 
in all the big fighting and drives from 
Chateau Thierre up to the time the 
armistice was signed and were on 
the Meuse-Argonne when the Ger- 
mans gave up the: ghost. 

On December 138, 1918, they entered 
the Army of Occupation in- Germany 
d stayed until June 15th, 1 they 
were transferred te the | osite 
les in London, 

Washington, 

were finally discharged on Sep- 
iber 25th, having served nearly 
and one-half. years. ‘They re- 
d their honor medals on the Ar-| 
gonne front. 


two 


Dave Wagner of Headquarters 
Company of the 120 Infantry reached 
heme Thursday evening after eleven 
months’ service abroad. With the ex- 
ception of. the time spent in final 
training after reaching France and 
the time he was in the hospital after 
being wounded, Dave was in the front 
line practically all the time and had 
two very close calls for his life. He 
was shot once across the back of his 
head when the fraction of an inch 
would have meant instant death and 
at another time a bullet passed en- 
tirely through his hip but fortunately 
did not strike a bone, Dave was! 
greatly commended fof his bravery in 
saving his Lieutenant from capture 


While fighting in No Man’s Land 
both Dave and the Lieutenant were 
wounded the latter being shot in the! 
leg and unable to move. Dave man- | 
aged to get the officer on his back, | 
and although wounded himself, car-| 
ried him to safety in the 


lines. 


Americ: 


The inability to receive any word 
from either Charles Gibson and Wm. 
Kreuzman for many weeks, despite 
the writing of letters and sending of 
eablegrams, was leading to much anx- 
iety for the safety of the boys upon 
the part of their parents and of their 
friends so naturally the following let- 
ter, received by Mayor Gibson Wed- 
wresday morning bringing assurance 
that both boys had come safely 
through the fighting, was indeed good 
news. While naturally to Mayor Gib- 
s0n and family and William Kreuz- 
man and family the news means most. 
still it is scarcely less gratifying to 
their many friends who rejoice with 
them. 

The entire community has reason 
to be proud of these two boys, mem- 
bers of the 6th Regiment of U. S. 
Marines, not alone for the fact that 
both the boys have been recommend- 
ed for Distinguished Services Cross- 


es, which is honor sufficient in itself, | 


but also from the fact that it was the 
Fifth and Sixth regiments of Marines 
which met and held the Germans, 
saved Paris and started the retreat 
of the Germans. Their fight at Cha- 
teau-Thierry is recognized as_ the 
turning point of the war and through- 
out France they are hajled as the. sav- 
iors of the nation. On July 4th the 


Frénch government requested these 
heroes to parade in Paris that the peo- 


ple might see and pay tribute to 
them. All those able to march, among 
whom were the two Batesville boys, 
paraded the historic streets of Paris 
while the French populace cheered 
and showered them with flowers. 

Well may the French and all na- 
tions greét these two zegiments of 
Marines as heroes for towards the 
end of May 1918 the German hordes 
Were sweeping down the valleys 6f the 
Oise and the Marne towards Paris. 
Realizing that the fall of Paris meant 
the loss of their nation the French 
fought only as men fight with their 
backs to the wall but greatly out- 
numbered were forced back mile by 
‘mile. Finally forced to abandon Cha- 
teau-Thierry their retreat towards 
Paris was that of a hopeless defeated 
army. 

On the morning of June ist the sun 
rose on a triumphant German army 
prondly, rapidly advancing on French 
soil but that evening it set on a Ger- 
man army held at bay and fighting 
for their lives—for the Marines had 
eome—only 8,000, ‘the 5th and 6th 
Yegiment brought in army trucks the 
night before from Verdun 125 miles 
away, but 8,000 fighting men which 
before the sun went down the Ger- 
mans christened “Teufelhunde’——the 
devil-dogs—men who did not have 
Sense enough they said to know when 
they were whipped. 

Barly in the morning the retreating 


French heard far down the road to 
Paris the sound of singing as the Mar- 
ines marched singing: 

“The Yanks are coming, 

The drums rum-tumming every- 
where. 

Over there, say a prayer; 

Send the word, send the word t 
beware. 

We'll be over; we’re coming over, 

And we won’t go back till its over 
over Here!” 

A French dispatch bearer informed 
Lieutenant Colonel Wise “I am in- 
structed to request you to hold the 
Germans as long as you can. You will 
then retreat to the trenches we will 
have prepared for .you”. The marine 
commander replied “Retreat? Retreat 
Hell! We have just come. We'll let 
the boches do the retreating and at 
the head of his singing men they went 
in. For three days they fought, fought 
the Germans with bullets and bayon- 
ets and when they were tov close to 
use the bayonet they blistered their 
hands by grasping their hot gun bar- 
rels and swingihg the butts on the 
German heads. Of the 8,000 who went 
in 6,200 were hit but they saved Paris 
and turned the tide of the war. 


Through all this and the many bat- 


tles which followed the two Batesville 
boys fought and the community re- 


jeices with their parents in their safe- | 


ty and takes a just pride in their 


achievements. 
Leudesdorf, Am. Rhein, 
Dec. 18, 1918. 
Dear Mother and Father:— 


I received your telegram and was 
so glad to hear from you. I am as well 
as can be expected. I am glad the war 
is over and I think everybody else is, 
or should be. I think I will be in the 
states soon, but of course I don’t 
know. Well I guess the old town will 
brighten up now when all the boys 

| come back. Ade told me about the big 
celebration in the states when the ar- 
mistice was signed. Well, there was 
| no one happier than we were, because 
we were to go over the top the next 
|morning and cross the river which 
| meant syre death to the biggest part 
of us. We would have gone though, 
even if there wouldn’t have been but 
one man left. We had pushed up to 
the river and were supposed to cross 
on pontoons, for the Germans had 
blown all the bridges, and crossing on 
a pontoon is not the easiest thing in 
the world to do, because a good ma- 
chine gunger on the other side could 
pick off the majority of them while 
trying to cross. Some of the American 
troops crossed but had great losses 
and it was nobody’s fault but one old 
thick head. But orders are orders, I 
will tell you all about it when I get 
home for the Captain might censor 


all coins about 6 months 


this. Kreuzman and I both were re 
commended for a D. S. C. but don’t 
know whether we will get it or not. 
Well how are Max and Malcolm? Do 
they still have their little fights? I 
suppose they both are good sized boys. 
Tilford, Carl and young Charles, Jr., 
ought to be big enough to fight among 
one another. Give Geo. M. Hillenbrand 
my best and tell him I will write to 
him jn a few days. I tell you the boys 
that never went through this were 
sure lucky in one way and unlucky in 
another. I would not give my exper- 
ience for all the spondulix in the 
world: It was hard going, for you had 
to sleep in little holes filled with wa- 
iter and blood. Maybe there would be 
a dead .man in it to keep you com- 
pany and all the sleep you got was 
on your nerves. Well, folks, will write 
in the near futifre. Hoping you are all 
well and continue to be so until my 
return. Tell Ora I will write to hér 
tomorrow or next day. 

Your loving son, Charles. 

Pvt. Charles S. Gibson, 
82nd Co. 6th Regt., 


U. S. Marines, A. E. F. 


Vielbach, Germany, May 
Mr. Peter Holzer, 
Batesville, Ind. 
Dear Friend: 


7, 1919. 


We are ] 
about 32 kilometers from the ae 
between the large | 
This is a 
are nice! 
r The spring weather was 
slow coming, but it got here at last) 
On the 1st of May it snowed all morn- 
ing. The farmers are all very busy 
ae — inch of ground is culti- 
ited. Germany is very thickl - 
ulated. The farm villages See 
close as land 2 kilometers. The 
trains don’t run very fast here as the 
towns and cities are too close togeth- 
er. The farmers in this locality use 
cows instead of horses to draw the 
wagons and the plows. The other day 
{ saw a horse and cow hitched to a 
wagon. 
. Corn isn’t planted over here as the 
frost comes too early. Wheat, rye and 
oats and lots of potatoes are planted, 
The German people make their coffee 
y roasting rye. I often get a lunch 
from the German people, sometimes 
ue ut, potatoes, pan cakes, 
vaffles and eggs and brown bread. 
nite bread and real coffee are very 
. among the civilians. The 
ice of eggs is one mark each. The 
value of a mark is about 8 cents in 
U.S. money. Silver and gold money 
> very scarce as the Kaiser called in 
before the 


sauerkra 


; 


something that I did not care to get 
into but we a get everything we 
want and as the labor battalion is 
necessary I suppose I will finish my 
army career chasing “niggers.” 

Now for the subject that is far 
more interesting to you all then any- 
thing else. 

I had met Christ’s sergeant around 
the 20th of October at Lyon while at- 
tending an officers school. I never 
had much time to talk to him but the 
few minutes I did I got all I could in 
regard to all my old pals. I would 
have a hard time to see this fellow 
again as we parted and he was sent 
hack to his outfit and I was sent here, 
but you can rest assured if I should 
ever see him again I will know all he 
knows of all the old boys. 

I have written to Martin Prickle 
and told him to write to you all and 
give you all the information he can. 
- Now I will give you all I know and 
will get anymore I possibly can. 
Christ i in 4 i at at 
I was moved 

Quintin and 
1c of the hardest fight 
) had and the f ) 
he Hindenburg line brok- 
n at Bellicourt in which fight Coy 
Sunman lost his life Sunday, Sept. 29. 
After this line was broken it was one 
mntinuous running fight and it was 
in this that Christ had to fall. 

I have a map_ (military map) 
showing Bellicourt and all the trench- 
es, that I bought from a fellow that 
fought there. I received a letter from 
a friend of mine today that I had 
mailed it to and they will keep it un- 
til I get back and I surely will give 
yeu all a friendly call and show you 
the very town that Christ helped 
capture. I can hardly tell you any- 
more at the present time but rest as- 
sured if I get any ways near where 
Christ is buried I sure will look up 

is grave. 

Here is one more important thing 
the sergeant told me that I forgot to 
mention. Christ was what we call 
a runner or liaisin man, in short it 
is a man that carries messages for 
his platcon during a fight. Now this 
sergeant told me that Christ was the 
best and most trusted runner of the 
whole company and in that I can safe- 
ly say it is a very good compliment.as 
a wood runner is one of the most im- 
portant parts of an army. The old 
saying in the French army is that if 
you have not got good runners you 
have no y. So you can judge 
from ‘that important a runner is. 

Will have to close now trusting 

at this little information I have 

I value to you and with a 


I mime 


promise to get all other information 


I can, 
TI am Respecttaily Yours, 
; W. I. Nordmeyer. 


Gladbach, Germany, Mar. 3, 1919 
Dear Brother and Family: 

Your most welcome letter of Feb. 
15th arrived this evening, and believe 
me I surely was glad to get it. I 
haven't received the Xmas box you 
sent me. I. received a letter from 
Matilda.and Kathryn this evening, and 
algo; one from dear. mother and sister, 
Clara.; I have lots of time to write 
OW, 80 I will’ write you a long let- 

; this evening, maybe some parts 
will interest you. Will tell ‘you all 
about my trip from the U. S. A: to 
the “Wacht am Rhein.” 

On the 6th of August we set sail 
for France about 2:30 in the after- 
noon. .So before dark, land was out 
of sight. We landed at Brest, France, 
the 18th of August on Sunday after- 
noon, We, were all glad to see land 
again. We lived in pup tents at the 
outskirts of Brest for three days. 
From there we had a two day train 
ride to Mehun, France. I surely did 
like it there for it was a pretty place. 
We stayed at Mehun till the middle 
of October. We hiked to St. Florent 
to catch our train which took us near 
the front line«where we joined the 
126th Inft. in the Argonne Forest. 
We camped there in reserve of the 
90th Div. till the 2nd of November. 
There’s where I went through my) 
first experience of an air raid. I sure-| 
ly did hike for a dugout one night, | 
for the Boche were bombing all around 
us. 

From there we took a half day 
hike. We had to, for the Yanks were 
driving the Huns back and we had to 
stay with them. The place where we 
camped here was terribly muddy, but 
I found a very nice spot for my tent 
under a tree top. 

There .gurely was a buneh of dead 
soldiers in that woods, for there was 
a terrible battle fought there two 
days before. We were busy for a while 
burying our comrades. In the even- 
ing of Noy. 9th orders came to move. 
So we rolled packs and started in 
about fifteen minutes. -We crossed 
the Meuse river at midnight over a 
temporary bridge for the main bridge 
was blown up by the Huns on their 
retreat. We hiked till 2 a.m. Then 
pitched tents and took a nap till 7 
a.m. We had breakfast at 8:30 that 
Sunday morning. Yes, and I was lat 
for chow. I had a little trouble get- 
ting my socks and shoes on hey 
were froze. It surely felt fi ne to put 
them on, ha, ha. But just the same 
we all were happy, aha. fulk. about 
laughing, we did our share of it. At 
11 a. m. we rolled packs: again and 
started another journey until 7 p. m. 
that evening. I surely was tired and 
hungry that night. Nothing to eat 
since breakfast, but I saw worse 
times than that on our hike, but think 
I will wait and tell you about it when 


I get home. On Nov. 10th about every 
hour we met an ambulance filled with 
wounded, so I knew we where very 
near the front line. We stopped al- 
most right on the firing line that night 
on a big hillside, several shells came 
over that night and hit very near us, 
at at least as near as I wanted them 
to, for they threw ground on my bed. 
I slept good that night for I was dead 
tired. 

The next morning at breakfast we 
received word that at eleven o’clock 
the Armistice was goingvto be signed. 
It surely was great news to us, for 
that night we were to go on the firing | 
line. | 

In the afternoon we moved into a. | 
small town named Loopy where we} 
took up the outpost line. I was on} 
duty- the first night. My post was 
very near the enemy outpost. At day- 
break the next morning 'I had a lit- | 
tle chat with a German soldier. He 
surely was surprised to learn that I 
could speak a little German. —On the 
17th of November we started our hike} 
to the Rhine and the 8th day we land- 
ed at Echtermacht Luxemberg. We} 
stayed there 7 days. On Sunday 
morning, Dec. ist, we crossed the 
line into Germany, and on the 13th 
of December we crossed the Rhine 
river. We stopped at Gladbach over 
night. The next morning we hiked 
to Niederstinbach, and stayed there 
on outpost till Dec. 28th. Then we 
came back to Gladbach where we are 
stationed at present. 

We got quite a bit of drilling since 
we are here, and last week we were 
at the rifle range. I surely enjoyed 
it. 

Four of us are staying in a Dutch- 
man’s house. We have a very nice 
room. We spent the evenings in eard 
games and telling stories when we 
aren’t. writing letters to our relatives 
and friends. 

Well, dear brother, I told you quite 
a bit of my trip, but yet it isn’t the 
beginning of it. It would take 4 
sheet of paper from here to the States 
to write it all on. I am well and hope 
the same of you all. Don’t hear any- 
thing about going home anymore. 
I think we will stay here quite a 
while yet. Hello to all the children. 

Your Loving Brother, 
Pvt. Nicholas A. Prickel. 

P. S. Tell Zillebuehler and the 
others that I found a fine place to fis! 
in the Rhine ‘river. I located it o7 
Christmas Day. 


Readqguattcrs Company M., 

AE. F., 
rom G. ©, Co, M., 120th Infantry, 

To: Mr, Adam Endres, Sunman, 

Subjecic: Information relative to 
death of Pvt, Chris F. Endres. 

Ij is perj.ars the saddest duty of 
an officer to cummunicate such un- 
welcome ews to bereaved mothers 
and relatives, though it is quite nec- 
essary in as much as the Official an- 
nouncement cf a casualty lacks gatis- 
factory details. 

Following is all available inform- 
ation concerning his death: 

Private Endres made the supreme 
sacrifice on October 10th in what 
proved ¢o be perhaps one of the most 
impertant battles in which this or- 
f@anization was engaged. His death 
resulted from artillery shel! fire and 
was instanteous. At this time his 
organization wag assaulting ‘the de- 
fences at Vaux Andigney, France on 
the Somme Front. With other gal- 
lant comrades Private Endres moved 
to the assault with great courage in 
the face of determined resistance, 
proving himself a true and loyal 
soldier and a man unafraid. It was 
such spirit as this young man dis- 
played which permitted of such a 
glorious victory in the cause of hu- 
manity and through our’ tears we 
now realize that such noble sacrifices 
as this have not been in vain. It is 
sometimes difficult to recognize 
the justice and wisdom of Providence 
but with time healing the wounds of 
sorrow I am sure there will come the 
full realization that the Great Com- 
mander doeth all things well. 

The body of Private Endres now 
rests with those of several of his 
comrades near , Vaux Andigny 
France. It is near the scene of his 
death and the grave is marked with 
his name and organization and will 
be preserved until the time comes 
for the removal of the remains to the 
favored land for which he gave his 
very all. Proper and fitting ar- 
rangements for the burial were com- 
pleted and carried out and the ser- 
vices were conducted by the Battal- 
ion chaplin. The personal effects 
were thru channels to his mother. 

To the bereaved mother and fam- 
ily you will kindly convey my per- 
sonal sincere condolence and sym- 
pathy and say to them for me that 
Private Endres was a type of the 
ideal soldier and young man of char- 
acter and principle, blessed with a 
gracious and charitable disposition. 
By his officer he was regarded as an 
especially courteous and obedient 
soldier. But perhaps his most 
praiseworthy quality and best of all 
to be sure was his marked unfaulter- 
ing devotion to duty. 

¥F. L. ST, JOHN. 
Captain 120th Infantry, 
Commanding Co. M. 


120c:h fof § 
Vrance, Jan, 15th, 4919 j 


Tours, France, 
Feb, 14, 1919. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bronnenberg, 
Versailles, Ind. 
Dear Kather and Mother:— 

Your letter of Jan, 23, received 
this p.m, and was sure glad to hear 
from you as this is the first for sev- 
eral days. You say the boys upon 
returning from over here are com- 
plaihing about not Zgetting enough to 
eat. I don’t see what makes them 
talk that way as it only causes the 
péople to worry that much more over 
the boys who are still over here. I 
have always had plenty and believe 
me as long as there is anything to 
eat around I am sure going to get my 
share, so don’t 
whatsoever. Some fellows would 
kick if they were living in mansions 
and feeding like Kings, don’t believe 
everything you -hear. 

The weather in the past week has 


been like spring and of course dur- 
ing the noon hour most all the boys 
are out practicing up for the com- 
ing base-ball season. It won’t be 
long until we will see some real base 
ball again, which will be good for 
keeping our minds upon instead of 
cn going home. I see by the papers 
that the movement of troops tawards 
the States has been pushed along 
more rapidly the past few days, we 
will all get home bye and bye so 
cut out the worrying and give us 
time. No I haven’t heard from Earl 
since I was down to see him, I guess 
he has quit writing altogether. 
I am sending some pictures which 
T had taken while in Bourges and 
some since coming back to town. I 
will ring off hoping to hear from you 
soon and that everyone is well and 
happy. Give them all my best re- 
ards. Your son, 
ALVIE, 


U. S. S. Nevada, Firth of Forth, 
November 29, 1918 
Dear Mike: 

Your letter received. I 
Thanksgiving in Edinburg, anchored 
in the Firth of Forth but we are 
sailing tomorrow for an English port. 
I pepe to get to Stratford, Kent, next 
vi to see Louie. 

“With the war over and surrender of 
the German fleet we’ve been busy. 
They are anchored with us now. The 
Grand fleet is some show. There are 
360 ships and make a battle line 38 
miles long. The Nevada is the only 
ship in all with three gun turrets. 
SO you can guess we’ve got things 
our own way. 

Ships of evéry nation are here now. 
England has the largest navy alright, 
but even the famous “Queen Eliza- 
beth” can’t hold a candle to the a 
vada.” We can whip any 
got. The Japs have got 
torpedo boats. I'll tell yo 
it when I get back. 


spent 


worry about me] 


We only had eleven to di 
> mostly fire and 
men. y are 
t fresh zuir rule: 
ospects of us 


room 


President 
I ought 1 


You can tell 


d < rs 
1en you he 

aid we. All the « 
bells and bands in | Pra 
busy. Everything is q al : 
front now. We used to drive ana 
walk around without lights, but now 
we can have lights everywhere and can 
drive right up to the front line with 
big headlights. 

The Germans are turning some of 
our prisoners lose. Today I met hun- 
dreds of them on the road. I stopped 
and talked to some of the boys. They | 
said the Germans did not treat thei | 
very good, especially with eats. Their 
clothes were made of paper and they 
looked very ragged. They sure were 
glad to get back. 

If Germ: any had not signed up she 

aN gotten mnot a was con 


. front for a bie ig ee 
got enough as i 
people are 


We are not\very 
I was away from my company for a 
few days evacuating patients from the 
field hospital to the base hospital. 
But now I am back again. We are 
turning in some of our cars. I don’t 
know what that means but I hope it 
means that. we are on our way back 
to the boat soon. According to. news 
here now, I may be at home for my 
birthday celebration. Some say we 
will be among the first and some, that 
we will be among the last to go. We 
are with the regular army now and 
I can’t tell when we will start back. 

The following nine fellows are with 
me: John Schmidt, Al Fritsch, Al 
Popenhouse, Walter Hasting, Wm. 
Gutzwiller, Fred Chaplin, Steingrueb- 
er and Stegemoeller. I stopped at 
a little town the other day to take a 
hot bath and “met a fellow who used 
to work for Mike at Indianapolis. 
His name is Shenk. He knew Clif- 
ford and Uncle Will. At the field 
hospital I met a fellow who knew 


7 at present. 


Mr. Botney, of New Bethei, where 
Mr. Botney lives. He knew Mr. Bretz-| 
loff and his father helped build Mr. | 
Bretzloff’s house. I have met lots! 
of boys that always know someone 
from Batesville. 

I was glad to hear that Henry is 
getting better. That flu must be 
awful. We have lots of cases too. | 
So far I have been feeling fine and | 
have a good appetite. 

I have plenty of warm clothes. I 
have rubber boots, overshoes, two 
pairs of shoes, three pairs of heavy 
gloves and about six pairs of heavy 
lsocks and not very much to do. Time 
hangs héavy on our hands now. 

Christ Brockman is in the _ base 
hospital but I: have never had the 
ichance to meet him. Lots of the 
| boys are hunting souvenirs. - I could 
| get lots of them but I don’t think Pil 
| bother with them, I may bring a few. 
|I’ll be satisfied to get home in good} 
|health. I could get lots of German | 
| helmets but they are too unhandy to | 
jearry, | 
| Regards from all the boys. 

Your Loving Son and Brother, 
Gilbert A. Goyert. 
Somewhere in France,:-Nov., ‘ 
Harry Huber, Sunman, Ind. 
Dear Brother and. Family: 
Received your kind and 
letter you wrote Octgher 25, : 
day and 


| 
} 


or 

id also one 
think I get 
»t at first. 


ac] )dt division b 

2 second army and I unders 
t e third arfhy will stay over 
So that might 

us home sooner. I just wonder to 
w ivisidn Will belongs. He might 
have to stay loyger if he is in the 
third. 

I had a letter from Edw. Huber. He 
wrote that he was in the hospital and 
was his‘first day out of bed.. He said 
he wrote you a letter the same day he 
wrote to me. | Guess you know all 
about it. He sure was lucky by not 
being killed. I guess his pack saved 
him from being seriously wounded. I 
only hope he will be O. K. again. I 
think he will get home before we will 
as they say the wounded and the sick 
will be sent home first. 

I did not get to gd to the front. 
I thought we would see some of it be- 
fore it was over but I guess we are 
better off. Only itwould have given 
us a little more experience. We have 
been lucky in our battery so far. Ev- 
erybody is enjaying gaod health. So 
we are not worrying abeut anything, 

I seen in thé paper this morning 
that Ohio wenf dry and aixo elected 
a democratic governor. I am Sure Mr. 
Pittner and the bunch don’t liké to see 
that. _I guess I must look for a diff- 


longest. 


erent job after I get out of the army 
but that does not worry me in the 
least. I only hope to get 
sound and all right. Tf can : 

find work. 

| I-had a letter from brother Harry 
and Eli and one from Elmer. 

Wish I was back for a few days 
hunt. I think I can beat you farm 
| ers shooting now after carrying a rifle 
|for five months, don’t you think so? 
| I only hope I will zet back ‘before it 
goes dry in Cindy as I would surely 
like a good glass vf bee:. 

I cannot write much news for I 
don’t know much. [ think we might 
change our addréss soon. I am not 
certain. I am forderfy for three of 
us. I got two tooms tatake care of. 
This makes it much easier for me now. 
I don’t have t¢ drill very. much any 
more. We gét some Cincinnati pa- 
pers the last two weeks. I wish I 
could be back in time to help you husk 
corn. Guess I must rinz off with 
love and kisses to all. 

From Your Leving Brother, 
Edw: Hoff. 
Somewhere in France, Nov. 16. 
Peter Schmidt, 
R. 1, Batesville, Ind. 
Dear Parents: 

»wJust have time to drop you a few 
lines to let yqu know that I am well 
at present. JI am going to let you 
know that I have been at the front 
for eighteen days living under shell 
fire not feeling very leary at that. 
So you know that I have helped some 
in winning the war. 

On the ninth I was called to go to 
the front line trench and I went with 
cheer and did my work right. The 
shells sure were bérsting. They 
would sing’ a song when they would 
come through the air and believe me 
there were a few of them too, as I 
have heard them sing for eighteen 
days and they sang a different song 
every day. That is what I thought 
anyway. But the song they would sing 
at night were the ones that were lis. 
tened to the most. 

Well, Ma our company got through 
lucky at the front. We were there 
in action for 32 days. On Monday 
the eleventh they stopped firing. It 
was Monday the eleventh day and the 
eleventh month and the’ ninth hour 
when the armistice was signed and it 
Sure did seem funny to hear all of 
the guns quit firing and see ‘ey ery- 
body walk around. . 

Well, Gilbert Goyert igs driving an 
ambulance and [I only get to see him 
once or twice a week but he is look- 

fine and he is getting fat. 

We are back again in the camp and 
I am working at the officer’s mess 
right now and everybody is jolly and 
feeling happy. 

They are all standing a good chance 
to come home soon. But I think it 
will be a while till they all get back 
s 1t will take some time to send all 
of them back after peace will be 


5 ner 


a will come to a close but I would 
ike to write more but I will have to 


night so will close 


help serve supper. So I will have 
to close. Hepe your supper will taste 
as good as dinner did to me today, as 
we sure had a good dinner today and 
a good supper too. So don’t forget 
to write. I think’ I told you that I 
got those pictures in my last letter 
and sure was glad to get them. 

Goodbye to all, 

From Your Loving Son, 
John A. Schmidt. 
Somewhere in France, Nov. 11. 
Dear Parents: 

Having some spare moments these 
long evenings, will let you know that 
I am well and feeling fine except a bad 
cold and cough, the after effects of 
gas which we received at the front, 
but is is getting better now. 

Was up at the front for several 
weeks and had quite a hard time of it 
but Iam now back in a rest camp 
getting some good sleep and _ rest 
which we surely need. We received 
all new equipments since we returned 
from the front so we are well pre- 
pared for the winter if we have to 
stay here when cold weather comes. 
We have very damp weather here now 
with a little frost once in a while. 

I guess you have heard the glad 
news by now, that German has signed 
an armistice and at 11:30 o’clock this 
morning all hostilities ceased. There 
certainly is a happy bunch of Ameri- 
can soldiers over here now. 

All we want now is that they may 
soon conclude «peace then we will 
soon be back in the States again. 

I didn’t see any ofthe boys yet 
from back home since we came back 

‘rom the front, so don’t know how 
got through. 
x from Henry the other 
He sai liked the cov 
rel] over here. I de 
at the front or 
stopped. 


know if he 


re were a great many 

{f am writing this letter in a French 
French soldiers in.this town but they 
nearly all: left when we came in. 

Had several letters from Gertrude 
the other day. 

Well, this is all the news for to- 
and hope this 
reaches you in good health as it| 
leaves me, with best regards to all. 

Your Son, 
Pvt. Anthony P. Siefert. 


WOUNDED OSGOOD BOY JUST 


HOME KILLED SEVEN HUNS. 


Edgar Wooley writes his parents at 
Osgood that he is recovering nicely 
and has at lease seven Boches to bis 
credit. 

Dec, 18, 1918. 
New York City, 
Dear Mamma, Papa and Bro’s:—— 

I will drop you a_ few lines to let 
you know I am back in the U. S. 

I am getting along fine ang sure 


hope you are all the same. I think 
I will be sent to a hospital close to 
home, 

I will g et discharged soon and will 
be homé with you. 

I will tell you how I was wounded. 
A machine gun bullet hit me in the 
jaw breaking my jaw knocking out 7 
teeth, going into my shoulder break. 
ing my colar bone, going thru my 
right lung stopping in my back. 
Then I was operated on for the bullet 
They cut it out the 12 day of Novem- 
ber. My jaw is growing back fine 
and my collar bone is healed up fine, 
My shoulder is stiff. So you see it 
will not be long before I will be home 
again. I sure want to get home as 
soon as I can. 

j have not gotten a letter from home 
gince the 20th of September. 

How is everybody? When I get to 
the new place I will send my address, 

Suppose you got my telegram al- 
right. They are going to put seven 
false teeth in for me or give me the 
money to have it done. 

Hope you have a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 

It will] probably be two months be- 
fore I get home but that will not be 
long. 

Tell Papa I still have a big knife 
I only killed seven darned 


I know I killed that many for I 
was on top of them before they knew 
it. Well 1. rad tell you the rest ] 
wher t gef-home. Hoping to see you | 
soon Lt will slose- ‘I am yottr son. 

EDGAR WOOLEY. 


GILBERT GOYERT WRITES LETTER 


George H. Goyert and family are 
in receipt of the following letter from 
their son and brother, Gilbert, who is 
still in France but like the great ma- 
jority of the boys is longing for the 
time when he will once more return 
to “Good Old Indiana.” 

Mars, La-Tour 
France. 
2, 13, 719. 
Dearest Folks :— 

I received your letters and cards 
before I left the Co., and never had 
time to answer until to-night. 

Was glad to hear that you are all 
‘well as I am the same. I will be away 
from my Co. for two weeks so you see 
I wont get any mail until I get back 
to the Co. Am with the 34th Infantry 
now, near the German line and tak- 
ing care of their patients. Mostly 
sight seeing though. It took me al- 
most a day to drive here from “Roge- 
ville’ and saw some towns and coun- 
try believe me. 

Today I was to “Couflains” and 
“Briey.” These are the first towns 
the Germans captured in this section. 
I am making use of my German lan- 


lots of 


guage up here. Its fun 
with these pretty German girls. ‘ha. 
They are pretty and sure do Wear 
fancy dresses, (nit). 

The officers in this outfit have adop- 
ted a little German bey and put a U. 
S. A. uniform on him, he is about the 
age of Paul and rides around with me 
in the ambulance. He can talk Ger- 
man better than I but we get along 
fine. His mother and father are dead 
and I sure do feel sorry for him. I 
can’t do enough for him. He wants to 
go to the U. S. A. Well, who wouldn’t 
want to go to God’s country. I hope 
we will be on our way back soon for 
I am tired of this country and life 
although I am getting to see some 
country, but you know the life here 
isn’t like back home in Indiana. 

The Crown Prince’s Castle is here, 
but he has beaten it. It sure is some 
castle. I found a room full of German 
books and took three books along to 
read. One is a Bible, they are all new 
books. I am reading one now that is 
made up of letters that a Germah 
soldier wrote home to his mother 
while at Camp and at the front 
1915. They are very interesting. 
sure had his troubles. 

I am going to keep this book and 
the bible for souvenirs as I f 
them at the C. P. Castle. 

Well, it’s about time to go to bec 
so will close 

With love 
Wag. Gil. Goyert. 
P. S.—Rec’d. a letter from W. Miche 
and he gave me Lester James’ ad 
dress. He is with him only in a 
ent company. 


to chat 


sinee 


He 


differ 


Malle ndar, Germany. 
February 9, 3919. 

Dear Parents and All:— 
Am writing to let you know 
I am at Mallendar, Germany, now. 
We are having pretty enld weather 
at present. Yesterday morning 1t 
was ten below zero, and this morn- 
ing three below. 
every day, but the snow doesn’t 
stay ‘long. I go to church every 
day and receive Communion every 


Sunday. The church I go to is the } 


one I sent you the picture of. It 


certainly is a pretty church. The } 


old fellow I am. staying with 
bought two pigs about four wecks 
old. and paid $25 apiece for them- - 
some price, isn’t it. He said before 
the war it took a very big hog to 
bring $25. When the war began 
he had five cows and a yoke of 
oxen taken away from him and 
used to feed the soldiers. 

Received the pictures, and they 
certainly are fine. Every time 
I look at the picture of the 


| tractor I wish I was on it. But I 


will be on it soon again. How did 
you get along with the shredder 
this fall? Some of the big farm- 


It snows, a little: 


ers over here use the: Big Bull 
tractors and all are made in the 
United States. Stick to your old 
“Bull” for it is a good make. 
Received a letter from Margaret. 
She wanted to know how I would 
like to have’a French or English 
girl for a wiffe. I say the’ “good 
American. girl” for me. ‘The En- 
| glish and French have too ‘much 
i war in them. I sure have enough 
of it.. I haven’t been. paid’ for 
eight months, have . about $900 
back pay coming and will send all 
home that I don't need: ..1.' re- 
ceived a letter from Kress 
other day. He is in France as! | 
Military. Police. In the past ‘week | 
I received letters from, Miss, Edna; | 


Maybelle, Bernice, and. calsd from | 


my old friend; E. M. S. .-If you | 
see them, tell them Hello.-£or. me. 
Must cut this short as.J any:want- 
ing to send some: post cands: | of 
places over here. Hoping to. isée | 
you all soon, I remain 
‘Your son, 
JOSEPH KEENE. 
Ft. Sheridan; Ills, 
‘ Feb. 26; 1915, 
Dear Editor:— ‘ 


As I have landed back in) ‘the 
rood old U. S. A. again I:--wall'take 
he time and-pleasure to write a 
lew, lines and let the pe people! of 
old Ripley know I: am still a among 
the living after spending six 
months on the battle fields of 
Europe. 
I am here at Ft. Sheridan recov- 
fering from a wound I received 
| Oct. 31 on the Flanders front in 
Belgium. I saw my share of the 
fighting as. my, division was train- 
ed to the minute before we left 
the States and we were put into 
active service soon after we step- 
ped on foreign soil.. The main 
drive I was in. and the only real 
American front was on the Ver- 
dun front in the Argonne Forest. 
The Americans. were on a forty- 
five mile front. Our barrage was 
started at 2:30 on the morning of 
Sept. 26, which consisted of two 
thousand cannon on our sector, 
from a three-inch to a_ twenty- 
inch gun. It lasted until one 
o'clock in the afternoon and was 
a cenitinual roar. like heavy 
thunder. Our first men went over 
the top at 5:30 and at 6:30 we had 
two thousand prisoners captured 
and the woods were covered with 
dead and wounded. We also cap- 
tured a number of cannon and 
machine guns. The French want- 
ed to bet us ten to one that we 
couldn't take Dead Man’s_ Hill 
where they made three attacks 
‘and lost sixty thousand men, but 
the Yanks took it and advanced 
fitfeen miles ‘further before we 


the | 


| 


were re 
on the run and we kept them go- 
ing. We couldn't get a hand to 


hand fight out of them but they | 


were handy with their machine 
guns. They tried all of their tac- 
ties on us but.the Yanks were just 
a \fttle wiser and had the guts to 
use the blue steel. It was a mir- 


acle to get through that drive and | 
The. Germans. were shelling 


live. 
us SO. heavily that it was hard. to 
get rations to us.. The last three 
days we lived and fought on what 
we got off of ,the dead Jerrys. 
When we would knock one off we 
would run a race to see whb was 
first to get, his cornwillie and 
hardtack.: We had 189 men in our 


company,;when. we went into ‘the | 


drive and, camie out with 76, but 
we walked:ioved three Huns to 
every Yank we left sleeping in 
France. 

In the Jast drive of the war I 
was 
dolled me 
The jast I heard of 
‘they had fifteen men left. What 
it took to beat the Huns, the 
Yanks were broke out with it. 
This is just an idea of what real 
warfare is. 

I am getting along nicely and 
| hope I will soon be back in old 
Ripley ready -for another fight 
whenever Uncle Sam needs me. 

GROVER C. FOX, 
}Co. I, 148th U. S. Infty., 37th Div. 
U. S. Gen. Hosp. No. 28, Ft. Sher- 
idan, Is. 


my company 


Pvt. Walter Eckért, of Paris 
Island, S. C., reeeived. his honorable 
discharge and arrived home Sun- 
day morning. 


Mrs. J. W. Cox, of Holton, re- 
ceived word last Monday that her 
brother, Ollie, had landed in New 
York. 


A young Mr. Licking, of Ne- 
vada, son of Wm. Licking, who 
|}served as Second Lieutenant in 
the last war, was at Friendship 
this week on a visit to his births 
place, relatives and friends, and 
will soon return to his home in 
Nevada. Although young, ne has 
started. on the righ road to suc- 
cess, the practjce of law, one of 
the Glesnest and most upright oc- 
cupations on earth. 


Private Charles Caster of Bat- 
tery E., 70 Reg., has arrived at 
Camp Merriett, N. J. on his 're- 
turn from overseas, and is ex- 
pected to return to his home near 
Vankirk school house soon. 


Willie Rogers,, an industrious 
youngfarmer living east of Rex- 
ville, left early last summer to.do 
service for his country, has re: 


got the Hun | 


in, Belgium where Jerry | 
up for the, hospital. : 


American army in.France for sev- 
eral months and’ reports having 
been: very ill with influenza-pnen- 
monia while over there. 


Harry Wilmer .has received an 
honorable discharge and returned 
to his home at Lockspring last 
week. Mr. Wilmer and wife will 
move to Mr. Moore’s farm at 
Letts Corner, where he will have 
employment during the summer. 


Tom Bedutnal’ and -Russell Sut- | 
ton, of Milan, have landed on U. S.] 
soil and will be home within the | 


next few weeks, 
| 


February 3, 1919. 
Dear Uncle and All:— 

Will try..and drop you a few 
lines to let you know that I am 
well, and hope this. will find you 
the same. ptt aul, 

I had*a little accident Jan, 23, 
}about 11 o’clock at night. It was 
‘very dark and I had no lights at 
all. The road was a side ‘road, 
just wide enough to-go over, and 
& new road at that. I was sent 
out to another town, and the right 
front wheel struck a little wash- 
out and turned the.car over the 
bank. The bank was just. high 
enough to turn the car upside 
down, and I was undernearth all 
excepti my head, but was under 
‘the seat and the cushion was on 
top of me and that was all that 
saved. my life. All I got was two 
cracked ribs just over my heart 
and a sprained shoulder .I- just 
got out of the hospital today and 
am a little weak and nervous, but 
will be all right in a few days. J 
sure consider myself very ened 
at that. 

It is not very cold here now for 
this time of the year and there is 
no snow on the ground, but it has 
been very cloudy for the last two 
or three weeks. 

I am senting you one of my 
pictures which is not very good 
but maybe it will do to scare the 
rats and mice away. 

I can’t tell just when I will get 
home as I am with the advanced 
troops in Germany. Is Alfretta 
‘teaching -school this winter or is 
she working in the. city yet?. I 
suppose that Orval is out of the 
army by this time as I understand 
that “they wre ‘turning all of them 
back in the states. Suppose that 
Ebert. Fisher gs: out by now. Give 
them allany dest regards. 

Who isagaing ‘to help you witH 
the farm this’ year, or have <you 


I will close hoping to hear from 
you soon. 
Your nephew, 
HARRY SWAZY, 
Co. A.. Third Army, Military 
Police, A-F.O. r'o. 927, Via New 
York, A.E.F. 


wife getting along? § 
best regards, also Charlie. 


Mr, Allen Stevens, west of Ver- 
sailles, received a letter today bear- 
ing date of Jan. 19, from his son 
Romney, which is the first word he 
has had from him since he sailed 
for France last September. Romney 
says he igs in a hospital in France re- 
covering from an attack of measles. 

Jesse Allen, who has been station- 
ed at Camp McClellan for several 
months, returned home last week 
honorably discharged. 

Irving Harding and Robert Haidle 
Who were both just recently released 
hee eres paid the Republican a 
nt call Thursday aftern)on, 
A oper was wounded while facing the 
Huns on French soil and he has 
quite a little limp in hig walk. He 
was ai e to give us a lot of first-hand 
i tion reiative to the fighting 
in Alsace Lorraine, which we greatly 
appreciated, 

Mrs, Anna Hunter is in receipt of 
a letter from her son Horace, who ig 
n the navy and ig now located at 
Pelham Bay Park, N. Y. Horace is 

king extensive training. He says 
will be two months before he will 
ve completed the course and that 
they are all working hard striving 
Or comMmission3. 

Private Arn) Uphaus has received 
an kouorable discharge from the ar- 
bly and returned to his home at Na- 
pcieon last Fride«y. Private Uphaus 
has been in a southern camp. 

Earl A. Cain, whe has been sta- 
tiuned at Camp McClellan, Ala., has 
been honorably discharged and is 
now at home on Madison R, 10. 

Cirnelius Miller late of the A. 
F., is at home at Batesville on a short 
furlough from the hospital ac Ft 
Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala. He was 
wounded in the arm in September 
last. 

Sylvester Lindenmeier, Louis aud 
Wm, Ensinger and Otto Thie all of 
Baiesville, came home on d’svharge 
from the army last week. 

After being confined to seven dif- 
ferent hospitals since September, C. 
W. Morrow arrived home from the 
hospital at Camp Sherman, O., Satur- 
cay evening for a ten day furlou:h 
with home folks and friends at Sun- 
man. Shortly after reaching france 

was shell shocked and bruised 
rony which he ig slowly impro..4g 

The burden of suspense that has 
been borne upon thé shoulders of 
Henry Stohlman and wife, ot Sun 
pean, the past three or four months 
was lifted this week when they re-] 
ceived a letter from their son Edward 
sho had just returned to the States] 
from France. This is the frst 
heard from him since the cessation of 
hostilities. 

Capt. and Mrs. 
son, of Schenertaay, 


Stantforgd Auder- 
N. Y., are at Os- 


etod, for. a iwo months visit with 
hex father, De, E. D. Freeman an¢d 
wife. 

Fred Wilhelm, of Cincinnati, late- 
ly returned from France visited his 
aunt, at Osgood, Mrs. Fritz Ebel, 
over Sunday. Mr. Wilhelm was 
wounded five times and carries a bul- 
let between his ribs as a souvenir. 

Pvts. Weber Wagner and Glenn 
Dismore were mustered out of ser- 
vice at Camp Taylor and returned to 
their homes at Osgood, Saturday. 

Corporal Roy Kettenbrink has re- 
caived his discharge and is at home 
at Friendship from Camp Taylor. 

Mired friends have received word 
that Norman Connell, of Camp Tay- 
lor is in the Base Hospital. His 
many friends hope for a speedy re- 
covery. 

Robert W. Copeland, of U. 5. 8. 
Dale is at home at Cross Plains on a 
fen day furlough. 

Wil] Tebbing and Garret Fisse, of 
Olean who have been in training at 
Camp McClellan, Ala., have received 
their honorable discharge from the U. 
S. Arimy.. 


WITH OUR 
BOYS IN 
KHAKI 


The following {g a portion of a let- 
ter received by Adella A. Lane on 
Dec, 23 from Dennis Israel, who has 
been over seas almost a year. 

Speinsel, J uxenburg, 
a f Nov, 26, 1918. 
Dear Friend.—+ 

Received ygur most welcome Iet- 
ter of Oct, 24 today. Glad to hear 
you have your fall work so far along. 
We are having fine weather now. 

We have left France for Germany. 
The people surely treat us fine. When 
ihe armistice was signed we were at 
«heppy, France. We weré transfer- 
wed from the first army corps to the 
third. So the third army corps was 
gent to Germany as occupation troopa. 
So that is the way we came to go on 
that trip. We went from Cheppy to 
Dun Se Mense. We only stayed there 
a few days, then we moved to Lon- 
givy to run a Red Cross hospital. 
The Germans had only left two days 
before we got there. It is only three 
kilometers from Belgium. We sure. 
ly had some job. We had all nation- 
alities there. I cooked at nights. 
Our hospital was in what was an up 
to date hotel before the war. There 
was a nice kitchen. We left Longivy 
last Sunday and came to Steinsel. 
We came across part of Belgium. 1 
don’t know how long we will stay 
here. The people are surely glad to 
see Americans. 

Luxemburg is a emal)] country but 
very thickly populated. <A very pret- 
ty country and very industrious. 


I tell you if some of the boys had 
been over here for the last drive 1 
think they would have had enough to 

last them a while. When the boys 
took the Argonne Woods they had to 
fight hand to hand for every inch of 
ihe woods. The machine gun bullets 
coming as thick ag hail. If you could 
see the battle ground you would say 
nobody could take it. It is all over 
now but not forgotten. The British 
and French need to praise the Yanks. 


Moses Curran writes kis sister, 

Mrs. Wesley Cole from Over There: 
Somewhere in France 
Dearest Sis:—— 

Received your letter and was cer- 
tainly glad to hear from you. | am 
well and hope you are the same. It 
had taken a long time for you to get 
my letter, I wrote it the 15 of Sep- 
tember. But I supposed you have 
received several by this time. This 


letter I received from you was writ- | 


ten the 23 of October, was the first 
letter I had received from you since 
arriving over sea, But have got 
several from the folks. I have had 
20 many addresses and they all have 
to be transferred #o it takes much 
Jonger. You were sure right about 
the war ending soon. I suppose 
everyone is rejoicing over the Vic- 
tory. Everyone is sure happy over 
here. You need not send me a 
sweater as I have three, also a hel- 
met and more warm clothes than J 
ever had at one time before. I 
would like to have been there and 
gone to shuck corn with Wes. We 
would certainly have made the nub- 
bins fly. 

‘I would like to see some of the 
boys from home that are over here 
an I expect they would be glad to see 
me too. We see some very pitful 
sights here. I don’t think the Huns 
will ever be forgiven for al] the mis- 
ery they have caused. 

The soldiers are making up a fund 
for the War Orpans and everyone is 
giving liberally. Scottland is the 
prettiest country I have seen. 1! 
have been in six miles of Paris and 
hope I get to go there before I re- 
turn. There are many pretty girls 
here but they can’t understand us 
and we can't them so we don’t talk 
much. I am sending you a Httle 
present; it don’t amount to much but 
probably I will be able to bring 
something better home with me. 
Write often and tell everyone hello. 

MOSE B. CURRAN. 
Intermediate Ordance Dept. No, 2fi 
A. P.O, No. 713 &. 5. FP. 


The following letter was received 
by Mrs, W. H. Thomas of Milan, from 
her brother Wilbur G. Conyer: 

Noy, 22, 1918. 
Aboard British Transport. 
Dear Sister:— 

You have without doubt received 

the cards and letters I sent you be- 


1 the pier at New York. 


‘first three or four days 


fore sailing. I am now nearing our 
destination... I saw the first sight of 
land this morning which is the first 
I have seen for ten days. We will 
land sometime tomorrow if every- 
thing is favorable. Taking ‘every- 
thing as a whole I have had a very 
pleasant trip across. However I will 
try to give you a brief account of it. 

We left camp Crane on Monday, 
Nov. 11 and went to Camp Merritt, 
New Jersey the same day. We were 
there only a few hours and then hik- 
ed four or five miles from Camp 
Merritt, to the Ferry which took us 
to our ship. We went on board our 
ship on Tuesday Nov. 12 and sailed 
on Wednesday, Nov. 13 we were well 
under way by dark. We only got a 
glimpse of New York City. The old 
statue of Liberty looks just like pic- 
tures you See of it. The ocean sof 
pretty rough when we got well away 
from the coast. The ship we were 
on isn't a very large onejand it rolled 
and tossed about considerable and 
helieve me thure were a bunch of sick 
boys when we got well out at sea. 
2 mean of course “sea sick’. It got 
me too, but not as severe as it did 
some of the fellows. I didn’t eat 
anything for two days after leaving 
I was too 
sick, but after that I was alright, 
The ocean was rather rough for the 
but since 
then it hag been calm and smooth. 
‘There are two transports, five fight- 


fers, one battleship and several sub- 


marine chasers in our group. ‘There 


/ was no excitement on the way over 


here and it is getting rather mo-| 
notonous. I will be glad when wef 
get on land again, | 

Y understand that we land at 
Liverpool , England and will likely | 
remain there q few days and then go 
On'to France. I am mighty glad to 
have been fortunoate enough to come 
over here but would much rather 
come while there was something go- 
ing on. As far as I have been able 
to learn all fighting and hostiltities 
has stopped and I don’t imagine that 
I will stay over here so awful long, 
of courseI don’t know though. 

I presume you are having some bad 
weather by this time back there. We 
had real nice weather all the way 
across. I guess this is all I will} 
write this time. I hope you are all} 
well. I am as well as can be, so 
don’t worry about me. I will write 
to you whenever I can. I am send- 
ing you a picture of the ship I am on 
now. It is useless for you to send 
anything for Xmas as I wouldn’t in 
all probabilities get it. It will all be 
appreciated just the same. With 
love and best wishes from your lov- 
ing brother, WILBUR, 

My address is Mobile Hospital Unit 
No. 102 American Expeditionary 
Forces. 


France, Nov, 24, 1918. 

Kind Mother and Daddie: — 
Just come in off a camp this morn. 
|} ing. J went to the barn, fed and 
cuffed my team, then took for the 
i timber looking for wild hog but 
didn’t find any, saw in many places 
where they had been working but the 
| pines are so thick in places 1 could 
|} hardly get through. Saw three fox+e 
{eu may rounds. Crossed thu a valley 
by quite a lake; saw about two hun. 
dred wild duck. The farmers don’t 
live on farms like they diq in the 
south or back there; they live in lit- 
tle towns—-no farm houses; lots of 
sheep trails. I was going up a side 
hill or mountain on a sheep trail 
when the trail turned to my left. L 
went on but hadn't gone far until I 
was out of the thicket on the edge 
of @ canyon looking down on a beau- 
tiful little town; couldn’t go as I 
had no pass and was in my working 
outfit; thought I would look around 
a bit; climbed down and arouné a lit- 
tle ‘closer; saw a walk way built up 
the side of the canyon; wondering 
where it went when I saw a large old 
churek on a high peak; went around 
to it. It wag closed but not locked; 
looke@ all around but couldn’t ece 


where any one had been there for 
soine time; windows were broken. 1 
was alone and didn’t know whether 
i to go in or not but finally decided to 
| go in. 


It wae the most beautiful 
place I ever saw; don’t think it bad 
been used for years. There ‘were 
owlg and al} kinds of birds in it, 
| didn’t. stny long. Ha, Ha! 1 have 
been working a team for two weeks, 
a nice black team—call them dock 
and dan. 

Roy is on night watch at the barn; 
| hae been for three months. I am g0- 
ling back to the steam shovel in the 
morning; have been on the shovel all 
the time except 4 or 5 weeks; will be 
like getting home again. I like it 
rea) well, altho there is lots of work. 

The job we are now on is a yard, 
27 milee of track, two miles of six 
inch water line, that {s, the main 
line @round house of course. Lots of 
jdirt to move with the shovel. 1 
laugh at Roy; he tells me I am a fool 
for not keeping the team. I like a 
team byt I think I know pretty well 
how to handle a team and don’t 
know ag much of a shovel as_ I 
might or I would like to. I think I 
could handle a shovel by myself, al- 
tho I have never been left with one. 
Dad, what do you think of loading 
250 to 300 cars a day? I guess that 
ig pretty good, out of sa bank that 
averages 8 or 10. feet. Have been 
having some cold weather for a 
while. I guess its time. There is 
lots of talk of going home among the 
boys. No use to talk or think of 
that because the other fellow will tell 
us when to go. I am not guessing 
on it at all. Am all O. K., doing fine 
both of us. 


Roy had a Ietter from “Rig wite 
yesterday. YF haven't hetrd from 
you for a long time had decided not 
to write until I heard from you 
thinking I could stand it as long as 
you could. I gave up and wrote. 

REUBEN RUNNER. 

Ce. B. 18th Engineers KR, oY. 
U.S, Army P. O. 730. 
American E. F, France. 


Coblentz, Germany, Jan. 31, 1919 
Dear Mother: 

Well, it is just exactly ten bells, and 
so I feel I have about 1 hour for let- 
ter writing, of course I have sent you 
a card or so since I landed here, but 
I never told you just how I came to 
get this trip up to Coblentz, Ger- 
many. 

You see the Y. M. C: A. Education- 
al Books is making a hig hit in the 
3rd Army, the Army of Occupation 
and the Hdqs is stationed.at Coblentz, 
I think I told’ you in a 
letter a few weeks ago that we were 
very busy handling the Y. M. C. A. 
Educational Books. So Jast Monday 
morning I arrived at the office fo 
duty about 8:30 a. m. and no more 
than I sat down at my desk I noticed 
a note, sayin that I was to act as a 
guard and take a car load of Educa- 
tional Books to Coblentz, Germany, 
and was to start from the Chaumont, 
R. R. station at 4 p. m. Monday even- 
ing so of course I had to hurry to get 
my baggage down to the depot. I did 
not do much work at the office. You 
know they say you cannot tell what 
is going to happen so the Chief Clerk 
sent a Yank from the stock room also 
so it would not be so lonesome on the 
trip. 

Our car sure was filled from top to 
hottom.and end to end. Two-thirds of 
the car was Y. M. C. A. Educational 
Books and the other one-third was 
taken up with our baggage. Our bag- 
gage consisted of 2 field cots, 2 straw 
ticks, 1 comfort, 11 blankets, shaving 
outfits, towels, mess kits, etc. In the 
line of eats we bad tomatoes, canned 
corn, jam, Beans, bread, coffee, differ- 
ent kinds of meat, etc: We also had 
an alcohol stove so we could warm 
our eats and drinks. Oh our outfit 
was compiete. 

Well at 4 p. m. our car was ready 
to leave, but the American Special 
was late, so"we did not leave Chau- 
mont until about 10 p. m. Monday ev- 


Germ any. 


jening. We went to bed and in a short 


time we were hooked on behind the 
American Special bound for Coblentz, 
Germany. 

Tuesday morning 
6 bells and I acted as chief cook and 
about 7 o’clock our breakfast was 
Oh it sure tasted fine and dan- 
bread, hot toast, tomatoes 
You know I like 


ready. 
ly—beans, 
and that good coffee. 
coffee. 


we arose about | 


We arrived at. Toul about 9 a. m. 
Tuesday morning. Was in Toul till 
‘about 12 M. and then we were bound 
for Coblentz, Gérmany, again. The 
weather was very cold, snowing, etc., 
but every little bit we would open the 
side door and take a peep or so out- 
side to see how much different every- 
thing iooked there than at Chaumont. 
About 15 or 20 kilameters from Metz 
hat is where our eyes were overcq. 
Oh how many beautify; homes’ were 
destroyed, not a single person to be 
seen in the towns except a few Yanks 
idoing guard duty along the R. R. 
} Talk about your dugouts, trenches, 
lwire entanglements, etc., of the Huns 
|-—we sure could see all from the train. 
We arrived at Metz at 5 P. M. 
| Sure a nice city, strong fortification 
all around the city. 
While our train was taking ‘water 


}at Metz I was talking to a German lad, 


who said he was only going to be 18 
years old in July. Had been in ser- 
vice 21 months. Had deserted 3 times 
and the third time they left him stay 
home. He said all boys of 15 and 16 
years had to join the amy or else be 
put in irons or in prison. Sure sad to 
hear such a tale. He also said that 
the famine had touched many fami- 
lies in Metz, last year, he said their 
family numbered 7 besides their fath- 
er and mother and eats were so scarce 
that two of his little sisters died from 
starvation, one was 10 years old,. the 
other 614 years old. We gave- the 
lad a piece of bread and jam. He’ sure 
was hungry. 

At 5:20 P. M. we started moving; 
again about 40 miles per hour. , The 
Germans sure have a wonderful rail- 
road bed. ‘Their trains are also pret- 
ty nice, but of course nothing like the 
good old U: 8S. can builld. We ate 
supper in Gur convoy ‘carat. 6 bells. 
We ate a little of everything that we 
carried in the line of eats. 

We arrived at Luxemberg about 11 
p. m.. Could not see-much on. account 
of it being night. Went to-bed at 11:15 
ps mj and had-a good mi¢ht’s sleepy 

“Well Wednesday. inorning: about 


(5130 a.m. FT awéke sind “got up and 


peeped and here we were at a “stand- 
still in the freight station at Coblentz, 
Germany. So we got dressed, w ashed: 
up, cooked our breakfast:and then one] 
of us. started to find the G. H. Q. of 
the 3rd Army. We were successful, 
At 8 a. m. 3 truckg were there to un- 
load the car of Y. M, C. A. Education- 
al for the 8rd Army of. Occupation: 
At 11 a. m. books were checked up and 
all O. K., Well, then we were at lib- 
erty while in Coblentz 
Our first move was to look fo: 

hotel. and no more than,we stepned 
outside of the R. R. Station we spied 
ihe Hausa Hotel. We registered there 


or it was near 

would not han our bag- 
gage very far. Fine hotel, indeed. 
The best of eats and oh, fhat soft bed. 
I felt: like I was ati home en I gat 
in that soft bed. 
a straw tick. 

About 1:30 p. m. Wednesday we 
started taking in Coblentz. Sure some 
fine city. Population 56,000. Street 
car fare is 15 Phennig per pérson, 
about J-6 of a. : and a mark’ is 
valued at 12c at present, so you see 
you can ride all over the-city of Co- 
blentz for about 2 cents., 

Well, when we got down to the 
Rhine River I sure opened my eyes, 
because the beautiful bridges, all 
kinds of them, and the scenery is 
grand and there are many other spec- 
ial features that show why the Ger- 
mans thought so much of their Rhine 
River. 

Wednesday evening went down to 
the Fest Halle, that is the building 
where the Y. M. C. A. have their 
headquarters. About 9 p. m. Wednes- 
day evening we stepped into a German 
cabaret and sure enjoyed the evening 
eating a few ‘sandwiches, drinking a 
little lemonade with foam on top, and 
besides that sat and smoked a few 
cigars and listening to the musik 
American pieces played by German 
on an Accordion, Zither and Guitar. 
The waiters were German Damsels— 
and them red cheeks of theirs and 
their little Dutch caps—and. they 
would try and sing American songs. 
We sure had a nice time. 

At 10:30 we arrived at the Hausa 
hotel and Toot Sweet we was in bed. 
At 7 o’clock Thursday mornins we 
arose, got all dolled up, ate aur break- 
fast and after we got finished eaiing 
we started out ‘on our sightseeing 
tour again. Went down to see the 
Kaiser’s Palace and many other Denk- 
mals of him. ‘They sure thought a 
good bit of their Kaiser, but not so 
much anymore. 
| I have bought many post cards 
which I am-going to send tomorrow 
sometime. I bought a few pictures 
and I am going to send them to you 
fas soon as I arrive at G. H. Q. at 
Chaumont, France. They are for you 
fand sister, Cora. I also have some 
other souvenirs but don’t know 
whether I should ‘send them under 
separate mail or keep them till I hit 
the good old U. S. You see I sent 
you a package*‘or tw a few weeks 
ago and if you recéive the packages 
O. K. then I will send everything else 
that I have in the line of souvenirs. 

They sure have a fine Red Cross 
Canteen here at Coblentz, R. R. sta- 
tion it is open from 6 a. m. to 12 p. 
wm. 7 days a week. Everything free. 
Large fresh doughnuts they nearly 


It felt different than 


nelt in your mouth, All kinds of 
am and cheese sandwiches and govd 
offee with milk and sugar just suit 
rour taste, and Beaucoup chocolate 
and cocoa. The more you eat the bet- 
ter you like it. The Red Cross sure 
is making a hit in the A. E. F. espec- 
ially in the 3rd Army. 
Now it is just about 11:30 p. m. and 
I think I am going to (coéchay) which 
means going to sleep, so I guess I will 
come to a close and tomorrow I am 
going to mail a few post cards to you 
and the rest, relatives and friends, for 
I am sure all of you will be glad to re- 
ceive. news from me while I am sight- 
seing in Coblentz; Germany. I am 
in the best of health, Hope you and 
everybody are Q. K. Goodbye, Good- 
night. With Love. 
Your Loving Son, 
Pvt. Geo. J. Engel. 


St. Vincent Depres, France, 
Feb. 5th, 1919. 
Dear Sister and All: 

‘Will drop you a few lines tonight: | 
am all O. K. and hope you are all thé 
same. I haven’t had a letter since 
the one you sent writéen Jan. 13. It 
seems like there hasn’t been much 


‘mail come in for the last two weeks. 
|We got pail again yesterday so J 
have plenty of change all the time 


Well, I still can’t tell you anything 
about coming home. 
tell anything, we hear so many yu- 
mors. We may have to go to tier- 
many yet. No one can tell. 

It has been pretty cold for a iew 
days here. It is warmer today. 
snow is about all melted again. 


I get a few egga once in a while, | 


from the French. Whey cost about 


10c each. That’s why they’re so good. | 


Tell» Teddy the “cgoties” are not 


yery bad now, most all pf the boys are | 


rid of them. We sleep in ‘a barn, it 
sure is healthy. I’f bet, you are hav- 
ing some cold weathet there. Vd 
like to be there and shgot a few of 
those cottontails. I am in an old 
French lady’s house tonight. I am 
writing on a table near the fire. The 
old lady is knitting. I think she lives 
by herself. We have been trying to 
talk, but it is quite a job. I can un- 
derstand her about as well as she un- 
derstands me, ha, ha. 

We drill on the streets. I have a 
rifle again now. I saw Earl! Kleiner, 
of Batesville, last week. He is O. K. 
I think we will move from this place 
in about two weeks, I hope we move 
towards. home, too. _I think Holden 
S must be in the soth Division if he 
is in the 138th Inft. 

I know some of the boys from the 
Div. got a trip to Germany. They 
paraded there and also in Brussels. 
They were gone 6 days. I'd sure liked 


It is hard to) 


‘The | 


that. Nel 8) 


me that go to Germany for 
guard duty are liable to get to stay 
there some time, too. j 
Well, I will close hoping to hear 

from you all soon. 
Love to all. 
Pvt. 


Benj, 


G. Johnson. 


Edinburg, Scotland, 
Dec. 22, 1918. 


Dear Mother: 

Am leaving here for Liverpoo 
tomorrow after a week spent i 
the picturesque highlands of Scot 
Jand. Leaving Liverpool on Mon. 
day night; we took the train fo 
Aberdeen, arriving there at 2 p.m 


land saw a good show at the Tivoli 
theater. Next,day, Wednesday, we 
l!arose not too early and went out 
to see the town. . First we visited 
|the Bridge of Balgownie, built in 
ithe 800. It’s still in good 
condition and is interesting chief- 
ly from the fact that Robert 
Bruce led his army across it to the 
Battle of Culloden. In -a little 
stone hut at the foot of the bridge 
was a photographer’s shop. Here 
} we stopped and had our pictures 
taken in kilts, the one we wore be- 
iing the dress uniform of the Gor- 
don Highlanders; Will send you 
one of them when I get back. 
| Then we saw the Cathedral of St. § 
Machar, which was huilt in 1010. 
Entering this building, which, by 
the way, is still used for services, | 
we,saw the old baptismal fount, 
the stained glass windows and dec- 
orated ceilings which have stood 
for centuries. Next we visited 
King’s College and Manschal Col- 
lege and Museum. Wednesday 
night we stayed again at the Wav- 
erly. and arose early “Thursday 
morning and went to the fish mar- 
i ket. Aberdeen is a great fishing 
port and at the market we saw the 
ships. unload their cargoes, which 
were promptly sold by auctioneers 
1to the dealers. 
| At noon we took the train for 
|Edinburg, arriving here at four 
lo’clock. Here we stopped over- 
inight at the American Welcome 
iclub for the night. Friday morn- 
ing we organized a party of eight 
soldiers and sailors and secured a 
guide for a trip to the Lakes. In 
‘the afternoon we went through 
Edinburg eastle. Here we saw 
Queen Mary’s room, the throne 
room, the crown and royal scepter 
of Scotland, the prison, the palace 
and all.the old cannons used in the 
sieges of olden days. The castle is 
situated on a high -cliff and, al- 
though centuries old, is still in 
good condition. 

About, four in the afternoon our 
party started for Glassow. Here 


we stopped over night at the 
American. Y. M. C. A. and added a 
few more to our party. The next 
morning we started for Tarbet, on 
the ‘Caledonian railway. : In our 
party then there was one Ameri- 
ean, girl, a Y. M. ©. A. worker 
from’ Nyac, New York. After a 
trip of abeut an hour by rail thru 
the Scottish mountains, we got off 
at Tarbet. Here we mailed a few 
ecards at the postoffice and walked 
down to the banks of beautiful 
|Loch Lomond. Here at the pier 
iwe took a little boat, the “Prin- 
cess Patricia,” and went about 5 
‘miles’ up the lake to Inyersnaid. 
Here we got off and, taking a foot- 
path, we ascendéd a hill past the 
cascades and a beautiful waterfall. 
At the top we saw the ruins of an 
old Scottish fort and the grave- 
yard where nearly all of the garri- 
son is huried. We then descended 
the hill and were met by two 
American Red Cross nurses, whé 
joined the party. This made us. 25 
\ strong; and everyone an American, 
too. We then went into the In- 
versnaid hotel and had a wonder- 
;ful ‘dinner in their dining room, 
| whieh faced Loch Lomond and the 
‘Grampian’ range of mountains. 
From the table we could see the 
lake and the mountains, Ben Lo- 
mond and Ben Nevis. After the 
meal we had music for an hour in 
the drawing room and then lined 
up by the cascade for a picture of 
the grotip. The steamer came 
back at. two and. we then took a 
20-mile ride on the most beautiful 
lake in the world. Leaving the 
boat at Balloch we again. caught 
the train to Glasgow. Here we 
stayed only an hour and got an- 
other train for Stirling. Arriving 
here our guide took us to the Corn 
Exchange cafe for supper and 
then scattered about to various 
houses for the might. Four of us 
were with an old Scotchman and 
his wife and they entertained us 
in. real Scottish fashion. They 
heated irons and put in the beds 
to keep our feet warm, and in the 
morning we had tea and toast in 
bed. Nothing Hke that at home. 
Stirking is a very old city with 
about 30,000 population. Here they 
have one street car line, the cars 
being pulled by horses. 

This morning we visited Cam- 
buckenneth Abbey, where the body 
of James III of Scotland lies. From 
there we ascended a steep hill to 
the Wallace Monument. This is 
about 250 feet high, and in. the 
rooms inside there is the sword of 
Sir William Wallace, also statues 
of Walter Scott, Robert Bruce, 
John Knox and other famous | 
Secotchmen. On ‘the site of this | 
monument, Wallace stood and 
i watched the approach of the Brit- 


ish just before he defeated them | 


at the Battle of Bannockl 


fKrom the top of the monumen 
Hone gets a view of seven famous 
| battlefields, among them ‘the field 
lof Bannockburn, the sites of the 
battles. of Sterling, Linlithgow and 
several others. Then.-we had lunch 
in town and this afternoon went 
through Stirling Castle. Here we 
saw the palace, the dungeons, the 
House of Parliament, ‘the first 
Scottish mint and the room where 
Douglas was murdered by King 
James III., also the room where 
James IV. was kept during child- 
hood. Mounting the parapet, we 
saw Queen Mary’s lookout, the 
round table where the knights of 


old held their games, and the la-| 


dies’ lookout where the court la- 
djes used to watch the games. 
Coming down, we passed thru the 
wild animal den 
lreck where guns were mounted 
when the castle was captured. We 
slso saw the beheading stone 
stone where prisoners were be- 
headed. 

Then we passed through what is 
the only church of its kind in the 
world. It is separated in the cen- 
ter’ by a vestibule and in each end 
is a room and each Sunday ser- 
vices are held in each end at the 
same time. In the graveyard 
about. the church I found an old 
headstone with this inscription: 


Others to dinner stay. and are full 
fed. 

The oldest man but sups and goes 
to bed. 

Large is his debt who lingers out 
the day—— 


He that goes soonest has the least 


to pay. 
We left there at 4:30 and arriv- 


ed kere about 6 this evening: To- | 


morrow we are going to visit Holy- 
rood Castle and the art gallery, the 
Parliament House, ete. Will start 
home tomornow évening and will 
report for duty on Christmas Eve. 

Have had a wonderful trip and 
one that I wouldn't have missed 
for anything. Arh feeling fine and 
expect to be with you in about 
four months. Have a collection of 
souvenirs to send you as soon asI 
return. Yur loving son, 

HAL L. MYERS. 


The following is a letter recetv- 
ed by Harman H. Steingrueber, of 
Friendship, from his stepson, Pri- 
vate Earnest F. Hess, who arrived 
back in the United States on tHe: 
10th of January: 

Portsmouth, Va. 
Jan. 19, 1919. 
Dear Mother ‘and All: 

I have landed once again in the: 
old U. S. A. and am tickled to be 
back as I have been gone for over: 
14 months. I am here in the hos- 
pital to be fitted with a glass eye 
and don’t: know how long they will 


and the ladies’ | 


keep me here. I will come home 
as soon as I can, and stay as long 
as I can. I hopé.to get my dis; 
charge as soon as I leave the hos- 
pital. I hope so, for I have done 
my bit, having lost. my left eye, al 
though I manage to get along al- 
right. Tell Sister Laura to write 
to me and not.+to forget her old 
war veteran brother. When you 
see Bill Colvin tell him I didn’t 
get to stay long enough to get the 
| Kaiser, but I did stay long enough 
to shoot some gf his best men full 
of lead and run some pf them rag- 
ged. 

Well, mother, I think\I am lueéky 
to get out aliye, for when I was 
wounded there were thre of us in 
a little ditch when a big ghell hit 
jt and I was’ the only one that 
came out aliva. I had been $n sev- 
eral battles before. I have faced 
many machine gums and have seen 
lots of good Americans killed by 
them, and also a lot of the square 
heads killed, too., It is all over 
now, but I never will forget it. 
We}i, goodbye, must close, with 
love to all. From your son, 

PVT. EARNEST F. HESS, 

Naval Hospital, Ward 3, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


# (Concluded From Page 1.) 
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grins and souvénirs to swap for ci- 
garettes, so well did they know the 
little weakness of their foe. 


know they would have a republie at 
ast in Germany. 

“No,” said one stubborn little Prus- 
sian, “it’s a kingdom we want,” 

Whereat his own companions 
mobbed him and howled him down. 

The farthest north at 11 o’clock on 
the front of the two armies was held 
at the extreme American left up Se- 
dan way by the troops of the 77th Di- 


Nov. 17, 1918. 

Wag. Gilbert A. Goyert, 
. Amb. Co. 34, A. E. F. 
Dearest Folks :— 

Just received your. last two letters 
and one from Abe Wonning and was 
glad to hear from yon andget all the 
news. But I don’t see why you didn’t 
get my letters. I have written to you] 
every week and some times more. 

Well you all know that the war is| 
over and I guess everybody is glad of 
it. I guess you all celebrater it when 
you heard the good news so did we 
all the church and school bells and 
bands in France were kept busy. | 
Everything is quiet at the front now, | 
We used to drive without lights and| 
walked around without lights 
where, but now 40 


every place and we drive up to the 
front line with big head lights on. 
There is no danger anywhere. 

The Germans are turning. some of 
our prisoners loose now and today I 
met hundreds of them on the road. 
I stopped and talked to some of the 
boys. They said the Germans did not 
treat them very good especially with 
eats and their clothes were made of 
paper and they looked very ragged. 
They sure are glad to get back. Well 
if Germany had not signed up, they 
would have gotten first what they 
were looking for, because things were 
all set on our front for a big drive.But 
I guess they got enough the way it 
was and the German people are glad 
it is over. We are not very busy at 
present. I was away from my com- 
pany for a few days evacuating pa- 
tients from a field hospital to the base 
hospitals and now I am back to the 
Co. again. We are turning in some of 
our cars. I don’t know what that 
means, but I hope that it means on 
our way back to the boat soon. The 
way news is just now I may be home 
for my birthday celebration. Let’s 
hope so anyway. Some say we are 
among the first and some say last. 
We are with the regular army now, 
so can’t tell when we will start back. 

You wanted to know the ten fel- 
lows they are Gilbert Goyert; John 
schmith, Al Fritsch, Al Poppenhause, 
Walter Hasting, Wm. Chaplin, Stein- 
gruber and Stegomoeller. I stopped 
at a little town the other day to take 
a hot bath and met a fellow that used 
to work for Mike at Indianapolis. His 
name is Mr. Shenk. He knew Henry, 
Clifford and Uncle Will and at the 
field hospital I met a fellow from 
New Bethel, where Mr. Boteny lives 
who knew Mr. Bretzloff and his fath- 
er helped build Mr. Bretzloff’s house 
where Gust lived in. He seemed to be 
a nice boy. I have met lots of boys 
that always knew someone in Bates- 
ville. I was glad to hear ‘Henry is 
getting better. That flu sure must be 
awful. We have lots of cases too but 
so far I am feeling fine and have a 
good appetite all the time. Well I will 
have to close as it is:bed time: Will tell 
all about France when I get home 
which I: think wil be soon. Don’t wor- 
ry about me as I am all O. K. and 
have plenty warm clothes. Have rub- 
ber boots, over shoes, two pair shoes, 
3 pairs heavy gloves and about 6 
pairs heavy socks and not very much 
to do, only time does not go fast 
enough for us now. Hope this finds 
you all well. Chester Brockman is in 
Base Hospital but I have never had 
the chance to meet him. Lots of boys 
are hunting souvenirs. I could get lots 
| of them, but I don’t think I'll bother 
|with any, although I may bring a 
| few. Will be satisfied if I get back in 
good health myself and soon. Could 
‘get lots of German helmets but are 

too unhandy to carry. 
Regards from all the boys and wish- 
ing you all a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year. 

Your,loving son and brother, 


Gil. 


Ambrose Hickman of New Penning- 
ton, is in receipt of the following in- 
teresting letter from his son-in-law, 
Ralph Linville, who previous to his 
enlistment for service was in charge 
of the schools at Sunman. 

Private Linville’s statement that 
he did his best and the endeavor of 


thousands r freedom loving 
Americans to do likewise has brought 
results for “the best” of the Amer- 
ican army proved too much for the 
Germans in every conflict in which 


they met. Their American spirit and] 


their desire to do their best has made 
it possible that this Christmas be one 
of “Peace on Earth.” 


Romorantin, France. 
November 24, 1918. 
Dear Dad:— 

As I write this letter there are per- 
haps a million others doing the same 
thing. over here. This is to be “Dad’s 
Xmas Letter” and will probably be 
the only present I shall be able to 
send to you this year. 

A little over a year ago I entered 
this service and this letter will be a 
summary of that time. The time spent 
at the training camp I shall not relate 
in any detail, but the experiences that 
I had thrust on me at the Recruit De- 
pot at F't.Thomas I shall never forget. 
It was there that I really saw what 
the old army game was. A Private 
there in charge of quarters was big- 
ger than a Major-General would be 
now. But I never experienced real 
army. until I got to Camp Hancock. 
This was quite a place but I really en- 
joyed it for many reasons. I had a 
real first hand Southern experience, 
had a real winter in the South, and it 
was here that I received my first sol- 
dier training. Camp Greene presented 
very little of real interest but it was 
from here on the 19th day of June 
that we began our great trip over- 
seas. *. 

We boarded the train that morn- 
ing, arriving ‘in Jersey City the next 
evening at 5:30. That night was spent 
in the station,no one was given a pass 
even those who lived there in the city. 
The next, morning early we were tak- 
en out to Brooklyn Navy Yards and 
put aboard the Marsailles-Naples Lin- 
er “Patria” and she pulled out into 
the bay and anchored for the night. 
The night of the 28rd we set sail amid 
great joy.As we passed thru the forts 
and passed the great Statue of Lib- 
erty I could not help but wonder what 
the next few days had in storé for 
us. Well,'as the sun went down on the 


| first day that I was ever out of the 


old United States, we were steaming 
along Long Island, apparently bound 
for the northern route from Nova 
Scotia to Liverpool but some time in 
the night we turned to the south. We 
were now the only troop ship but with 
us was one battle Crusier and four 
sub chasers. We sailed for two days 
and came opposite Hampton Roads 
opposite New Port News and hére 
we met a convoy of five other troop 
ships. We then struck across the At- 
lantie accompanied by the cruisier on- 
ly. For ten long days we sailed over 
water, water, everwhere. By this time 
our voyage had extendéd -along the 
coast of Africa and Spairt. 

About the 3rd day of July we were 
met by a convoy of fourteen destroy- 
ers for we were and had been for‘a 
day or two. in the Danger Zone and 
were our life preservers constantly. 
Then came the glorious Fourth. As we 
steamed through the waters where 
Germany was supposed to sink all 
ships, when the sun came up on us the 
old U, S. Flag was flying over us all 
and the band struck up the Star Svan 
gledBanner as if to say “To Hell With 
Germany and Her Subs too.” I shall 
never forget that Fourth. The next 
day about four p. m. we came in sight 


of the quaint French seaport of Brest, 
France. We unloaded into a tug boat 
and went ashore and spent the night 
and next four days in a rest camp, 
that is we rested all day and worked 
all night down at the docks. 

From Brest we were sent to our 
present station and there we remained 
for the period of this war. Our work 
has been the production of Liberty 


| Aeroplanes, the great production of 


modern mechanical engineering. I am 
hardly enough of a mechanic to try to 
| tell you anything of this plane so I 


| shall not try that. Our work has been 


in the shops most of the time so I can 


| say very little of it, it was construc- 
| tion and that is about all I can say. I 


could tell more than I can write. 
Now that it is all over we are all 


| waiting for the return, which we hope 
| will be very soon, and the great home 


| coming we will have. 
This will indeed be a Xmas. of 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men’. 


| America should be proud of her sol- 


| diérs as we are proud that we are 
Americans. My earnest desire is that 
I as a single person may share a 
prominent place in the love of your 
soul. I have done the best I could what 
I considered to be my duties as a real 
American soldier. I have failed in 
many respects but I can truthfully 
say I did my very best. 

Wishing you and all a very merry } 
Xmas and a happy and prosperous 
New Year, I am, 

Your Loving Son, 
Ralph. 
Pvt. Icl Ralph B. Linville, 
9th Co., 38rd Air Service Mech.Reg. 
A. P.O. 7183—A. American E. F.| 


Mrs. Sosa Johnson and family, of | 
R. R. No. 1, are in receipt of the fol- 


lowing letters from their son and 
brother, Benj. G. Johnson, a member 
of a machine gun company attached 
to the 362nd Infantry, his company 
now being stationed.in Belgium. 


Somewhere in Belgium. 
Nov. 13, 1918. 
Dear Folks:— 

I got another one of youretters to- 
day, dated Sept. 26. You also said you 
got my card that I landed overseas. 
The letters don’t come to me one af- 
ter the other as you write them. I re- 
| ceived one dated Oct. 2, guess I’ll get 
| all the news anyway if.I get them all. 
| Well I guess the war is over. It will 
| take a long time to°settle up things. 
| It will be quite a while till I get back 

I suppose. Don’t worry as I’m not in 
} any danger now. We have a fine place | 
to sleep. I never saw any of the boys 
but Harry Wulner from Batesville. 
Guess they are all scattered out. Well 
|'we are drilling again. Guess we'll 
|soon be ready for a big parade in 
| Washington, D. C. I am sure anxious 
| to get there, but I‘ll have to wait “till 
my turn comes on the boat, as it’s a 
| little too far to swim. Well I hope the 
good news cheered you all like it did 
lus. Everybody seems happy. Maybe 
| we will be able to tell you more now. 
Well, I have been traveling around 
most of the time. Never stopped long 
in any place. ?’ll sure have lots to tell 
you too. I was clear across to France. 
There are lots of turnips and beets 
and the grass is nige and green. Must 

close for this time. 
With lots of love from 


Ben. 


/I am getting plenty candy to 


|} been very cold yet over | 
i have had but a few hard frosts so far. | 
{ 


| Dear Mother and All:— 


| you are all the same. I am still in Bel- 


Belgium. 


I often dream of home, 
Nov. 17, 1918. eam of home 


My dreams arc many in numbers, 
Of the nappy days to conie 

That when this war is ended 
We'll have gained what we intend- 


This leaves me all O. K. and hope 


gium. We are in a town here called 
. It is about 4 miles to — 
That is a big town, b ut it is sure al 
shot up. The people all moving back 
to their homes now. They are all hap 
py that the Boche is gone. We drill : 
little every day. This is Sunday. W 
have the day off. There are lots of To eross the deep blue sea. 
oie bert It oe os seaming —-EDGAR G. STEINGRUBER. | 
the old bells ring. I got a big souvenir | 
for you. It is a German helmet. I Liverpool, England, 
picked it up on the battlefields. I hope an 
it gets there O. K. I got it wrapped 
good and hope it don’t get lost. I have 
all different kinds of money to bring 
home, Belgium, France and all ty 
eat. 
Well I don’t think I’ll be home until 
next spring. There are lots to go be- 
fore us. So don’t expect to see me for 
quite a while. 


An everlasting peace, 
And when I may return, 
To those so dear to me, 
J never more shall yearn 


Noy. i8th, 1918. 
Dear Mother:—. 

At last there is a break in © the 
clouds and we can begin to see the 
light of Peace, in the mids of all re- 
joicing over the news I could think 
only of you and millions of mothers 
‘in the U. S. who were ghedding tears 
of. joy over the cessation of hostilities 
There will never dawn a greater day 
than Mov, 11, 1918, I ean only ima- 
gine how egrcet a demonstration there 
was {n the States but it must have 
been wonde-ful. 

On the morn of the 11th we went 
| to work as usual and one could never 
| have told that the war was nearly 

over. At eleven a. m,. I was on the 
atreets and everything was very quiet 
when suddenly it seemed that all th 
whistles in the world were blowing, 
| and the bells in every church burst 
forth in their merry Peace song. It 
seemed as if the crowds sprang right 
out of the ground and within an hour 
all the downtown sircets were literal- 
ly packed with a twisting and shout- 
ing mass of humanity. The narrow 
streets here were soon so crowded 
| that practically all trafic was stopped 
One could hardly force his passage } 
through. And such a wild scene as 
ensued for the next twelve hours, | 
| never before have I witnessed any-j 
thing like it. Parades were organ- 
ized hurriedly and were joined in by 


WITH OUR 
BOYS IN 
KHAKI 


Noy. 8, 1918, 
Motor Field Hospital, A, HB. F. 
Dear brother Herbert:— 

I will write you a few lines to- 
night as I know you folks like to! 
hear from me as often as possible 
even if it is only a few lines. I am 
well and hope this will find you all 
the samie suppose you have received 
several of my letters by this time. I 
have received quite a bit of mail 
since 1 was over here, after it once} 
started and it certainly is a pleasure } 
to me to read letters from home tell!- 
ing how every body is and how things 
are progressing. I hope you had nicer : 
weather during the month of October neering thousands. Shops and resi- 
than we had last year. It has not im) Genves yled with each other to 
here. WelMil| have the biggest display of flags of 
the Allies and people who a few 
houra before had passed each other 
i without even a word now were em- 
lbracing each other wildly. Our 

smal: bunch of Yanks were sadly out- 


I don’t think it gets as cold over here 
any way as it does at home. Well it 
will not be long until Thanksgiving 
and don’t expect to enjoy the day 
with you folks, but hope it will be 
one of the happiest days we ever ex- 
perienced any way. For I hope that 


the demonstration. All work Was 
suspended immediately and we joined 
the object that we are here for will |in the happy throng. I se oe time 
soon be accomplished. I guess I | to have my picture taken with a cos- 
must close for this time trusting this ggg) MoPolitan s pe a wna peated 
finds everybody well as it leaves me, sembled. a the group We 4 : 
I am aa ever Your Loving Brother, marines, sailors and Tommies, rene 
‘Edgar ‘ Palius, War’s Land girls fand last 
P. 8S. I am enclosing a little poem } but not least American soldiers and 


that I wrote the title is A  Soldier’s sailors. If they turn out well it will 
Thoughts be a treasured possession in after 


A SOLDIER'S THOUGHTS, years. On our quarters Old Glory 

As I retire each night to rest, which has been Kept furled pee ee 
On my little bed so queer, arrival, burst forth in the ee ne 
Wih its poultry netting mattress, with her color’s bathed in new glory. 
Tho to me is very dear Never before did our flag seem s0 
As I lie there in my slumbers grand to-Me as it floated proudly in 
the breeze over our little bit of 


numbered but we held our own inj 


Yankee land over here. And _ her 
colors always severed took upon them 
selves a new meaning for all.of us. 
A new pride was born in by breast 
that 1 had followed that flag over sea 
and had even a small part in her new } 
triumph. From every side people| 
were cheering us and old fathers and 
mothers with tears. streaming down ] 
their cheeks invoked God’s blessing 
on the Yarks. 

The enthusiasm has cooled down} 
somewhat but even now a_ band of] 
bugiers and drummers are kicking 
uD a row in the street in front of our 
quarters. Ifthe end of the war 
means a lot to you now, imaging 
what it would mean to you had it 
zone on three more years. Of course | 
it will be a long time before we are 
home yet but we know the time is 
hear and even now we have visions 
‘of being Homeward Bound and sail- 
ing into New York harbor past the 
statue of Liberty. I think I have 
written enough for this time Give 
my love to all. Am well and enjoy 
ing myself more than ever, now tha 
the war is over. Your loving son in 
Khaki. 

SERGT. 1ST CLASS HAL L. MYERS 

Medical Supply Depot U. 8, A. 

Liverpool, England, A. BE. F. 


309 Engr’s Co, A. 
Amer, E. F. Nov. 2, 1918. 
Dear Dad:— | 

Well I am feeling fine and we ara} 
in a good camp (the one I was in 
when I wrote last fime.) We are in 
squad tents now. Have good bunks 
and plenty to cat. Are still working. 
on the saw mill. Have the fratning 
done, but have not done “anything 
else at it. I have not been out on the 
job every day. Some of us have to 
stay in camp to police it and build a 
bath house. I worked on the bath 
house a day or two. When we first 
came here we had a time to get water 
Had to carry all we had for about a 
quarter of a mile. Now we have a 
pipé that brings it to the bath house 
aud kitchen, Will have the camp in 
fine shape in another week. 

I was.down town this evening 
bought a tablet and some envelopes, 
They cost me four francs or 80 cents 
in our money. They sure put the 
priee upon us over here and laugh at 
us for paying it I guess. 

Hcve you heard from Lewis lately? 
I would sure like to see him, and 
would not be surprised if I would see 
him sometime wen I go down town. 
Am-always looking for him. There 
is 4 rumor out that the war will soon} 
be gver also another one that there is 
a bill before Congress to keep us over 
here 22 months after the war is over. 
I do not know whether there ig any 
truth in either but hope I get. to come 
home as soon as the war is over. 

How are you getting along with the| 
corn husking? Wish I could put in 


a few days in the corn field. 
job I am on now beats drilling all 
hollow, but would rather be shuck- 
ing corn or hunting rabbits.- Suppose 
you don’t have much time to go out. 
There ought to be lots of game for 
there are so Many gone to camp that 
there will be no one to get them. | 
Will close hoping to hear from you 
often. Your loving son, 
Orvil R, Walker, 


France, Nov. 7, 1918. 
Dear Mother: — 

As I have a little spare time 1/| 
will drop you a line, I guess we will 
soon be coming home as the war is 
about over only one country to fight 
and they are pretty well done up. 

“Ye are having a rainy spell at 
‘present, it shows and drizzles almost 
every day. But I still hold on to 
good health and it don’t seem to af- 
fect me in. the least. Some of the 
boys are continously having colds. 
But not like the boys are sick in the 
States (flu.) 

We have been drilling a little today 
To get the old rust off and make us 
nimble again. That’s so we will be 
worthy of our nickname Yanks. I 
Was reading a piece in the paper the 
other day and according to the pa- 
per tne name Yank ‘has a good mean- 
ing and we have to rank up to the 
name. Look it up for yourself and IJ 
Buess you will decide the Americans 
deserve the name. (Yanks. ) 

I run across a couple of fellows 
from Indianapolis that I was ac- 
gquainted with. I used to know one 
of them well and the other one I have 
seen a few times. They were brought 
in by request and happened to fall 
into the same company that I fell in. 
But of course all are counted the 
same over here and there is no diff- 
erence. It is much different from in 
the States, but in that respect I like 
it better. For everyone is treated 
the same. According to his actions. 
That is all for tonight Your Son. 

LEWIS WALKER. 

Pror, Co. 116th Military Police, 

Amer FE, F'., Franee. 


Camp McClellan, Nov.11, 1918 
Dar Mother :—. 

I received your leter 
was very glad to get it. 
heard from home for so long berause 


today and 
I haven’t 


Y told you I was going to movs. We 
have been expecting to be moved for 
two; weeks but don’t think we will 
now. 

I wrote to Dad yesterday and to 
Edith today. I want you to write to 
Me often. Mother, 1 am as happy 2 
I ean be only [ would like to be back 
home just for a littjle while at ieast. 

You spoke about Grandfazher 

iIioberts being down here te the 
Leokout Mountain in  Slermon’s 
march to the sea. I saw the battle- 


This } 


field where the battel of Chickamauga 
was fought on my way down fiere. 
Tliis camp is located in an old battle 
field. I would like to have sometime 
off to run around down here and see 
what I could for there is lots to see. 

Mother, have a good time over the 
peace terms for that is what we all 
desire. Wish I was back to make 
somme nolse. 

I was very sicsk for a while with 
the flu but not near as sick as some of 
the others. I did not tel] it until I 
was about well for I knew you would 
worry about me. There is no use for 
‘ya to worry about us boys for we are 
all coming back. ° 

Well, I will have to quit for I 
want to write to Corabelle before I 


mail this Write as soon as vou can 


because I like to hear from home. 

With Jove. Your Son. MARC, 
PVT. WALTER M, WALKER. 
Battery B, 26th Reg. F. A. 


Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ata. 


The following are extracts from a 
letter written by Harley C. Griffith to 
his mother at Napoleon. 

U. S, S. Bresse, 
Cfo P. M. New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. Emma Griffith, 
Napoleon, Ind, 
My Dear Mother:— 

Well I am on board ship now foi 
good and am on a good ship I believe. 
Today is our first day aboard. Brand 
mew, put her is commission tomorrow 
morning-——she is the very latest thing 
in torpedo boat destroyers. We go 
out the last of this week or first of 
next—go to Newport, R. I., for tor- 
Ppedoes and ammunition, from there 
I know no one else except Washing- 
ton knows. But it is rumored that 
we will go to the Mediterranean for 
duty. Our quarters are of the very 
best—we can go as fast as a passeng- 
er train, made over thirty-five knots 
on our speed run, that equals to about 
forty miles an hour, she wasn’t open- 
ed up to her full speed then. 

It was my intentions to write a big 
long letter but there is too much do- 
ing around to suit me, also the fresh 
but dry paint hurts my eyes. 

They are having a time ashore 
with the flu but we have it all check. 
ed. Many of the fellows died with it. 

Well mother dear, will promise a 
longer letter next time. Hoping you 
are all fine as can be, am vour Lov- 
ing Son, HARLWY, 


es 


One of the (inexplainable?) feat- 
ures of the recent campaign which 
has come to our attention is the fail- 
ure of the Republican soldier boys in 
the camps and cantonments in this 
country to get their applications for 
absent voters ballots. 

The Republican county committee 
in this county as in every other coun- 
ty in Indiana, saw to it.that every 
Republican voter in the camps was 
mailed an application for an absent 


| voters ballot. 


7 their ballots and voted. 


The Democratic com- 
mittees of the ninety-two counties 
of the state did likewise. Now 
for the ¢inexplainable?) part. The 


| Democratic voters received their ap. 


plications and returned them, got 
Many Re- 
(publican boys did not receive theirs, 
Some of the Republican boys wrote 
to friends or relatives to send them 
an application and a second applica- 
tion was sent. In several cases the 
third application was sent but very 
few of the boys received them unless 
they were registered. The solution 
of the why and wherefore of this 
matter is entirely too deep for our 
feeble mind. to fathom and we leave 
it-to our readers. If any of you solve 
it we would like to have you call 
around and whisper your solution in 
our political ear. 

Mr. James Willson, husband of our 
accomodating assistant postmistress, 
Mrs. Margaret Willson was one of 
the unfortunate boys. Jim of course 
was under the impression that no ap- 
plication had been sent him by the 
Republican workers, but we have the 
word of the secretary, Mr. Daily E. 


| McCoy, a man whose word is unques- 
1 tionable that one was sent in nmple 
1 time. 


The boys thought it strange 
that the workers did not care enough 
about their votes to send them an ap. 
‘plication. 

The following letter from Mr. Jas, 
Willson, of Camp McClellan, Alabama 
to his parents, Mr, and Mrs. Irvin 
Willson, of Elrod, is one of the num. 
erous cases that have been called to 
our attention. 

Camp McClellan, 
Nov. 5, 1918 
Dear Folks:— 

I am still here in the same old 
place. We have been ready to leave | 
for a week and are just Icafing# 
around waiting the word to start. I 
have been expecting to go every day 
but we are still here and no telling j 


when we will go for they keep fooling | 
|}around every day and I believe they 


are just killing time to see what is 
going to happen on the other side. 
I think there has about enough hap- ; 
pened there now to settle the war for 
good. The impression here is that 
the end is almost in sight. I have] 
fully recovered from the infiuenza 
and feel better than I ever did. I 
received the telegram last Friday 
that you sent me October 15 sime 
quick service. A man could have 
walked the distance qulcker than 
that came. 

I lost my vote good and slick for I 


i just got my ballots yesterday noon of 
‘course there was no chance then. 


Seems to me like the Republican 


i party is asleen this year for very few 
Republican boys here got their ap- 


plications... All the Democrats goat 
theirs alright and in good time too, 
It wasn’t your place to send me the 


application 1t wag the place of the 
politicians to look after that. 3B 
they don’t think enough of us boys 
votes to send us the application im 
time I think they had better go ows 


cf business. 
I will be glad when the election is 


ever for I think the war question wilt 
be setiled soon after. I have been 
j iransferred to Headquarterg Co. o€ 
the same regiment 25 F, A I am 
very well pleased with the change I 
hated to leave the boys at Battery A, 
but I have a better place here, Hea& 
quarter Company isn’t a fighting ox 
ganization it is composed of the Bang 
| Radio, Telephone cperators, clerks, 
1 bookeepers, ete for the rest of the 
regiment. There are four of us Rip- 
ley county boys here, Wm, Tebbing, 
“Bum” Wagner, of Osgood, and a 
Scheidler from Morris. Wagner and 
Schneider play ‘n the band, Tebbing 
and I are Radio operators. The 
whole regiment will move together se 
I will be with the old bunch, most of 
the time. Margaret tells me that 
| Wilbur Duncan died at Camp Milla, 
iwith the flu. Was surprised to hear 
that for the last I heard he was al- 
‘most well. It is abount done far 
here now we very seldom hear of ff 
any more still another man from Bat- 
tery A died from the effects of &% 
yesterday that makes five out of A 
battery of about 175 men. Four of 
them were from Indiana and one 
from Kentucky. 

You can still write t) me here for 
our letters will follow us wherever 
we go. Will have to close as I am 
on guard tonight and will have te 
get ready. We are faving fine 
weather here now. How is it at 
home. Write to Me whenever it is 
convenient. As ever Your Son, 

JAMES W, WILLSON, 
Headquarters Co, 25th F. A. 


Mechanics James (. Shook writes 
his sister, Mrs. pthea Roberts, of 
Delawar?: 

Somewhere in Franee, 
Oetober 2, 1918. 
Dear Sister:— 

Will drep you a few lines to Kt 
you know I am all O. K. and feeling 
fine. I would have written sooner 
but could not get enough paper te 
write to all. I was up to 3e3 my bro- 
ther Cecil Sunday. He {s all right 
except a cold. We made the trip fins 
I felt a little sick one day Dut not 
much. I have seen some fine country 
but they are a hundred years behind 
the U. S. They have two wheeled 
certs ;ulled by little jinn«ys or cat- 
tle, wieti]y cattle. The pecpie wear 
wooden shoes. They ratae lota of 
grapes here and make wiso. Lots of 
nuts grow here to. Such as Chest- 
nuts and English walnuts. We have 
nice ¢,uarters to stay in and beautiful 
}sirrcundings. But I would never get 
fused to their way of living. 

I have been blackberryinz a few 


times. There are lots of rice dnes-— 
much sweeter than our berries -ang 
they never use them #0 ws gc! a lot 
to eat. 

Well we can’t write much only te 
let you know how we are zo I will 
close for this time, love to all. 

By, By. MECH, JAMES ©, SHOOK 
Co, A. 335th Inft. 
American E. FP. 
& P, O, 906. 
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With Our Soldier Laddies 


er cree eee os es se Te 


IN-SUBMARINE FIGHT ON WAY 
OVERSEAS, 


‘Kramer writes a very in 
to his father John 
in which 


Frank H. 
teresting letter 
Kramer for Father’s Day, 
he recounts goime of his many wonder- 
ful adventures overseas. 

Warville, France. 
Nov, 24, 1919 


will be your 


Dearest Dad: 
Xmas and 


rite 
1te 


e.and Nov. 


ago. 

The 

ing 

have 

the OX 

Si0OVea alic 
ed wit 
piano. 

this ter 
going 
had | 

when ft it he 
he didn’t have time to 
The capture his dump was a pret 
ty g It is full] all kin 

of tc and railways, Ih 
been » the big guns cough for 
the 1 month and it sure is 

lief to } e quietness. Up till the Al 

mistice was signed there were shells 
going over our heads nig] 
day and when one b only made 
a hole big enough 
and the ccuntry is full of them. 
would wonder 
of us would get to come home and it 
is sure, there will be quite a few that 
won’t. Ican say I am lucky for once. 
I have thought many times that my 
time here was getting short, but it 
always turned some 


T 


Vien Frit: 
he sure thought 
He had garde 


alot o I 


'T1LO 


went 


IVE 


Moy 


You 


it and | 


ee. ae SE st 


' 


to put a house in| gore 


| and the third 


ern course. 


| now 
after seeing it that any ' 


Sr REL La oe OE 1s 4 ents teem rer tesa 


have tried to sleep right up against 
an eight inch gun and there were 
many of them. It wasa constant 
flash day in and day out. That 
how we won the war. We 
stopped or allowed anything to stop 
us. On a clear night Fritz would al- 
ways cOme over and see us in his 


is | 


never } 


bombing planes and you could hear | 
him coming by the sound of the mo-j 
ior and eyery bomb he dropped would | 
be closer and you would think you!) 


were next but luckily I was not. We 
had 
there, On Sunday 
about 300 miles 
we were attacked 3 times 
submarines The first time about 
7:30 a 1.4, the next a i0 a. m. 
time | abou 3:30 Dp. m. 


morning, Aug. il, 
off thecoastof France 
by German 


We got t 
Hoboken, N Fan was: abo 30 p. 
ne ships 
2 battle- 


cr us taru 

. a south- 
k for about 
at Brest on 


rine ch 
zone. 
I was se 

ys and landed 
Bay. ou can find all 
ices on the map. sure 
lcok good to me. We stayed there 
and ps went to Gondre- 
1at was five days and four 
on a train. Rail are 
think the 
3, and fron 


Land 


oads 


about 
hiked 
town ca 
Montfancon. 
High hill 
Kaiser watc 
and made the 
c eat Th 


lied Dumball 
It i Is a to 


and 
Wn OF 


and 


fighting, 

sts and 
country.: I 
about 2 liles from Paris now 
have pretty close. Vas 


yes! 


t left -them 


but 


mil 
; went 


Other way. I, 


a taste of war before we got over| 


: left} 


naLrl 
back 
when ] 


neople 


see of them, brtt t seemed glad 

get back. I havea little map to sl 

you where I am, so don’t destroy 

Well, Dad I can not go into detail 
and tell you all] for it would take too 
long and I could never write it, bu 
I am expecting to be home before 
Jong. 1am in the first army, that is, 
the first 1,250,000. I guess they will 
be the first home. I hope so. 1 guess 
they are sending the wounded and. 
sick home now. Well, Dad, I will 
thave to close and will write soon 
again I hope you’ll have a very mer- 
New Year 


hello and 


¥ 


ry Christmas and a happy 
Tell mcther and all I said 
send love and kisses to all 
our Son, 
FRANK. 


THERE IS A DAY CALLED FATH- 
ER’S DAY, 


The following poems were written bj 
Cook lidgar teingruber, of the A, 
Bi, I’., to his father, Henry Steingrub- 
er, of near Iship, on “Father‘s 

y” and » a poem ‘for his mother 


FOLLO 
There are 
th 
For 


She taught 
above. 


Our trials are easier to endure. 
We are trusting in Him for a safe re- 
turn, 

And more of 
learn. 
So as you live from one day to an- 
other, 
Follow the teachings of your dear 
mother. 
EDGAR G, STEINGRUBER. 
France, Feb. 16, 1919. 


mother’s teachings 


The following letter from Pvt, Elm 
er Hankins his sister, Mrs, Lula 
Greenwood, was handed us for publi- 
cation: 

Molernee, France, 
Feb, 16, 
My Dear S 

It is at I am } 
at I am living 

ju think I 
I ] > mut Liha 
been writin; ’t had a 
ter from ; one Octobe! 
; t] tt 2 In 


r 


ctc 


O 


Subject: Bingh 


Lit HTti i 


My Dear Mrs. Wilmeth:— 

The soldier above name asked me 

write you and tell you he was the 
box who drew your knitted socks. 
We found the note and the boy want- 
ed you to know how much he appre- | 
ciated getting them. 

This soldier is only eighteen years 
old and has been through the Chateau 
Thierry Drive and has gone over the 
top nine times. He wears two wound 
stripes and has been over here sincé 
June, 1917, he ig a very fine boy and a 
splendid soldier. He igs being sent 
home before his division, as he is 
classed in D class and will return on 
Hospital ship. I expect he will be 
back in the United States by the end 
of March or the be of April. 
You have no idea of the appreciation 
ef our soldier boys in all that you 
American women have done and are 
doing. The stockings : beautiful- 
ly made and the boys love them. 
This soldier boy lives in Burlingham, | 
Vermont. I expect he will be releas- 
ed as soon as he ig relieved from hos- 
pital. I know you v ld 
know that your socks really 
rive over here and are being use 
our soldier boys 

KATHRYN ANNA COLL 
For Bingham J 


inning 


amaus bef Cn Es 

went and visited the 

o Palace and Museum. There 

is a place here called the 

(marked on the ecards.) I was in it 
and it is the finest 


Monac 


Cassine 


* mornir 


place I ever saw or ever will see again 
Have a Kodak with me and will get 
some nice pictures. Will not write 
any more from here 80 IJ can iell you 
all about it when I get home. Hoping 
this will find you well I remain as 
éver. PVT, WALTER BAKER, 
28th Engineer Co., A. #. F. 


(fy Carey Tot ps. 
Banjour Martinigue, 
Dear Editors:— 

Ag for my cruise in the West India 
Island we have visitcd a new port 
which is called Fort--de,France. We 
‘dropped the mud hook of our super- 
dreaduaught, Utah, on which I have 
BGI { ali of my time since I’ve been 
sea duty. Id like a few 
> the folks ai 


adeing 


warning 
avalanche ct 


an issuing 


that ‘cit 
following, 
destroying 
causing the 


17 
l] 


active in dischan quanti 


of boiling 


eam descended m 
preading 
m like cancpy. 
extraordinary ture of 
on was a giant mass of rock 
Oo shaped which Dp 
ugh the summit to ine lhicle 
808 feet with a thickness at the base 
of .350 feet, strangely this afterward 
disappeared. 


The Island ] is made up with 


mountains with peawtiful Valley: be- 
tween its rugged bills about one-third 
of its territory is under cultivation, 
the principal crops being sugar cane, 
coffee, tobacco, cotton and a few oth- 
er things. There are only a few rail- 
ways in Martingue and these are on 
private plantations. 

Barthquakes are of frequent o¢cur- 
ance. In 1839 Fort-de-France was 
partially destroyed by a quake. Its 
present population is about 28,009. 

Few of the ancient Corib Indians 
are left on the Island, whieh in 111, 
had a populatiin of 184,984, compos- 
ed of negroes and mu tos. 

vernor appe:nted the hom 
in Paris administers 
ffairs of Martinig 
had a fine 1 

And as } 
Island we 
smoke and hot vap 
that large volcano hole 
A sight to see. 


1e and 


WILBUR JONES TELLS OF WAR 
EXPERIENCES, 


VV Ji Bal 


as some 


ing hospitals, 

day for two mon 

boots nor did we have good Dillet: 

We received engineer and infantr 

drill in the spring of ! don 

first of June anded hateau 

Thierry, or ra Vood. 

The second went in the 
the marines 


; now on the eastern bank 


and We sure had a siod -ime. Ycu 
have probably read all about Belleau 
Wasa and Mason protab!ly told about 
us keing there. [ spent a week there. 
Then when the-Chatean JIbierry sa- 
lient wag wiped duc we, the second 
division, were juss a few kilometers 
eomtn af Soissons. Here tie second 
eis, peerg went ove: the top for three 
hilomuters, In the St. Mihiel drive 
tle second divisisn captured ‘Jhia- 
curt, the largest town captured by 
tie Americans. « went over the top 
there and cut t 1 i wire en- 
taigiements, course, 
ana th J 


1 


Jt 


well 


On the 

ene O1 officers 
distinguished 1s, General Vin 
Blanc and l had 
tlie if thein., 
that a 
wo of- 
I get 


forbid 


ccommon 


the armistice 

O1 hi ( il am 
" That 
does not mean ut am satisfied for 
« am very anxious to get home, but 


| I think it will be mid-summer before 


I again see the States. 

Before we crossed the Atlantic we 
spent 10 days at Halifax, N. S., mak- 
ing 23 days on board ship without 
getting off. Besides that port I have 


soon Jreland, passed thru Scotland 
and residad‘three days in. England, 
lived quite a few: months in Franee, 
gone through Bélgium and Luxem- 
burg, and am now “killing time” in 
| Deutschland. How is that for a 
globe trotter? What worries me now 
is a job. 

PRIVATH WILBUR W. JONES, 

Co..B, Second Engineers A, EB. F. 


4. Photographs. 


A. Gold Star Men. 


List Incomplete. 
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B. Men receiving medals and citations. 
Photographs. 


List Incomplete. 
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C. Military and Naval Service. 
Photographs. 


List Incomplete. 
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Miscellaneous. 
Photographs. 
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Sept. 6, 1918. Last group of selective service men 
from Ripley County leaving for camp. 
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